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NOTICE    TO    THE    READER. 


The  pages  which  form  this  work,  contain 
the  Letters  of  the  Special  Correspondent  of 
Saunders's  News-Letter  from  the  West  of 
Ireland,  in  relation  to  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  people,  consequent  upon  the  partial 
failure  of  agricultural  produce,  caused  by  unfa- 
vourable  harvests  during  the  last  two  years. 

These  Letters  are  now  published  as  they 
appeared  in  Saunders's  News-Letter  in  the 
latter  part  of  1861  and  the  beginning  of  1862, 
without  any  material  alteration.  The  reader 
must  not  expect  to  find  a  complete  narrative 
of  travel,  but  a  careful  compilation  of  facts 
referring  mainly  to  the  subject  that  called  for 
the  Commission. 

Some  omissions  may  therefore  occur,  which 
a  more  extended  examination  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts would  have  supplied,  and  for  which  the 
indulgence  of  the  reader  is  solicited.  The  great 
object  of  the  writer  has  been  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  and  to  represent  the  state  of  the  country 
as  the  several  circumstances  came  under  his 
personal  observation  during  an  inquiry  which 
extended  over  a  period  of  four  months,  and 
embraced  the  greater  portion  of  seven  counties. 

Some  of  the  illustrations,  though  not  specially 
referred  to  in  the  text,  have  been  introduced  as 
characteristic  of  the  country  and  the  people. 

The  Editor. 

April,  1862. 
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ERRATA. 

In  page  33,  line  19,  for  "The  return  was,  however,  a  bad  one",  read, 
"  The  retom  of  the  oat  crop  was  a  bad  one". 

In  Chapter  XL,  for  the  heading  "The  Joyce  Country",  read  "Tuam 
County  Galway". 
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CHAPTER  I. 

•nie  object  of  inquiry.— Athlone—Ballinaaloe.— State  of  the  counir  j. 
— WorkhoTuea. — Inundations  of  the  riyere  Shannon  and  Suck. — 
The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde*s  property.— Alhin  Pollok,  Esq.— 
linnany.— Scarcity  of  Fuel— Portumna. 

The  gloomy  accounts  whicli  have  been  in.  circuktion  for 
some  time  past  relative  to  the  state  of  the  western  districts 
of  Ireland,  and  of  the  harvest  generally  throughout  this 
part  of  the  country,  render  it  desirable  that  more  accurate 
information  than  that  of  mere  rumour  should  be  obtained 
on  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  and  importance.  The 
real  condition  of  affairs  also  requires  a  publicity  more 
extensive  than  occasional  commimications  to  the  press  of 
this  country,  which,  though  possibly  correct,  cannot 
supply  that  general  information  which  a  careful  examina- 
don  of  the  several  districts  supposed  likely  to  be  affected 
by  unusual  distress  can  afford.  It  has  therefore  become 
my  duty  to  visit  the  West,  South,  and  North-west  counties 
in  Ireland,  west  of  the  river  Shannon,  and  to  state 
accurately  and  freely  the  present  condition  of  the  people 
in  those  parts  of  the  coimtry  where  distress  now  exists,  or 
where  it  is  expected  to  be  most  severely  felt  during  the 
ensuing  winter  and  spring. 
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2  THE  WEST  OF  IBELAKD. 

I  am  not  to  be  a  writer  on  hearsay  evidence,  but  am 
boimd  to  be  a  personal  observer  of  tbe  facts  which  I  state. 
I  enter  on  the  discharge  of  this  duty  without  bias  or 
prejudice  of  any  kind ;  I  have  no  party  purpose  to  serve, 
and  no  preconceived  opinions  to  support,  but  am  animated 
by  an  earnest  desire  to  elicit  the  truth,  and  to  place  it 
clearly  and  without  exaggeration  before  the  public.  I 
may  add,  that  the  character  of  the  journal  which  I 
represent  is  a  guarantee  for  my  reporting  truthfully  all 
matters  relating  to  this  subject,  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  whole  community,  and  more  especially  to  those 
likely  to  be  immediately  affected  by  the  deficiency  of  this 
year's  harvest.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiries  which 
I  have  undertaken,  I  feel  that  I  can  confidently  rely  on 
receiving  from-  all  classes  in  the  West  of  Ireland  every 
assistance  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  afford  me ;  and  I 
am  prepared  to  visit  any  portions  of  the  country  within 
the  track  marked  out  for  me,  to  which  my  attention  may 
be  directed  as  deserving  of  a  special  examination. 

On  my  way  to  Portumna  I  visited  Athlone  and  Bal- 
linasloe,  and  from  the  information  acquired  in  those 
localities  from  trustworthy  sources,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
state  that  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  deficiency  of 
the  harvest  generally,  and  above  aU  the  want  of  fuel,  are 
of  sufficient  extent  to  justify  the  prevalent  opinion,  that 
this  winter  will  be  one  of  severe  distress  and  priva- 
tion to  the  poorer  classes.  Famine,  such  as  the  appalling 
visitation  of  1847,  is  not  to  be  apprehended;  but, 
between  that  extreme  and  the  ordinary  condition  of  the 
small  farmers  and  the  peasantry  of  the  West  of  Ireland, 
there  are  many  degrees  of  misery  through  which  a  large 
number  of  the  people  of  this  province  are,  I  fear,  destined 
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to  pasB.  The  landed  proprietors,  howeyer,  may  do  much 
to  miligate  the  evil,  by  indulgence  towards  those  tenants 
who  have  suffered  severe  losses,  and  by  employing  them 
in  the  drainage  and  other  improvement  of  their  estates — 
a  measure  which  will  be  not  only  one  of  charity  and 
benevolence  to  the  labouring  classes,  but  must  idtimately 
prove  highly  remunerative  to  themselves. 

In  neither  of  the  towns  to  which  I  have  alluded,  nor 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  has  distress  manifested  itself 
to  any  considerable  extent.  The  inmates  of  the  work- 
houses are  not  numerous,  the  rates  are  low,  food  is  to  be 
obtained  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  in  Athlone,  at  all 
events,  there  is  no  lack  of  employment.  The  very  large 
importations  of  foreign  com  have  had  the  effect  of  keep* 
ing  down  the  price  of  oats,  which  are  now  selling  in  the 
Athlone  market  at  £rom  10s.  to  12s.  per  barrel  of  14 
ttones,  for  grain  of  good  quality.  There  are  several 
large  millers  in  this  town,  who  carry  on  an  extensive 
inland  trade,  sending  immense  quantities  of  flour  to 
Clonmel,  Rathkeale,  Limerick,  and  other  places. 

The  Athlone  union  contains  31  rural  divisions,  of 
which  16  are  situated  in  the  county  of  Roscommon.  The 
number  of  paupers  in  the  workhouse  on  Tuesday  last  was 
313,  being  an  increase  of  about  60  over  that  of  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year,  when  the  number  was 
256.  In  November,  1849,  the  inmates  amounted  to  1,200, 
and  the  rate  that  year  was  8s.  in  the  pound,  in  two  rates 
of  56.  and  3s.  During  that  period  of  universal  distress 
outdoor  relief  was  largely  bestowed,  but  at  present  there 
is  no  aid  of  that  description  given,  nor  will  the  guardians 
resort  to  it  except  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
pressure,  which  they  do  not  anticipate. 
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Last  month  a  rate  was  struck  intended  to  provide  for 
tte  year,  the  highest  rate  being  Is.  4d.  for  the  town 
division,  and  the  same  for  the  electoral  division  of  Dysart 
— the  poorest  in  the  union — whilst  in  other  districts 
the  rate  is  as  low  as  6d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  this  rate  will  suffice  for  the  year,  and 
in  all  probability  a  supplemental  rate  will  have  to  be 
struck  in  July.  The  people  will  endeavour  to  keep  out 
of  the  workhouse  as  long  as  they  can,  and  will  endure 
the  direst  suffering  rather  than  enter  it,  so  intense  and 
deep-seated  is  their  dislike  to  the  system ;  but  there  are 
too  many  whose  scanty  store  of  potatoes,  their  only  food, 
will  be  entirely  exhausted  in  two  or  three  months,  and 
who  must  therefore  seek  for  relief  under  the  poor  laws. 

The  contracts  for  the  supply  of  provisions  to  the  work- 
house are  very  low,  oatmeal  being  supplied  at  £13  17s.  6d. 
per  ton,  which  is  \mder  the  price  of  last  year,  and  meat 
at  5d.  per  pound.  The  price  of  the  latter  in  the  town 
for  the  best  quality  is  8d.  Hitherto  turf  has  been  in- 
variably used  in  the  workhouse,  but  it  is  not  now  to  be 
had,  and  the  guardians  for  the  first  time  have  been 
obliged  to  contract  for  coal,  which  is  delivered  to  them  at 
£1  Os.  fid.  per  ton. 

In  the  southern  district  of  the  barony  of  Athlone,  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  has  been  universal  in  the  low 
undrained  lands  and  in  reclaimed  bog.  In  such  soils  the 
tubers  appear  to  have  ceased  growing  at  an  early  stage ; 
so  that  potatoes  which  remain  untainted  with  the  disease 
are  of  little  value  as  food;  for  they  never  attained  the 
usual  size  nor  maturity.  Of  this  immature  crop  nearly 
one-half  is  tainted,  and  the  entire  produce  may  therefore 
be  considered  to  be  a  miserable  failure.    In  dry  gravelly 
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upland,  where  the  soil  has  been  worked  deeply  and  well 
manured,  potatoes  present  a  better  appearance,  the  plant 
grew  to  a  more  advanced  stage,  but  is  still  very  inferior 
in  quality,  and  as  to  quantity,  the  entire  crop  in  the 
ground  is  not  nearly  the  usual  weight  or  bulk,  and  there 
is  at  least  one-third  diseased.  The  accounts  from  one  or 
two  places  are  not  so  unfavourable.  For  example,  in  the 
Parish  of  Kiltoom,  about  five  miles  from  Athlone,  where 
the  soil  is  of  a  gravelly  character,  the  potatoes  are  good 
and  not  much  affected  by  the  disease.  This,  however,  is 
an  exceptional  case. 

During  the  last  two  years,  great  mortality  prevailed 
among  pigs,  large  numbers  having  died  from  distemper. 
Many  of  the  small  fiurmers  have  now  no  pigs,  and  conse- 
quently are  imable  to  make  any  profitable  use  of  the 
diseased  and  half-grown  potatoes.  The  oats  are  very  in 
different  in  quantity,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  will  be 
malty.  All  crops  which  were  sown  late  (which  was 
generally  the  case  with  the  small  farmers),  and  in  cold 
undrained  land,  were  unripe  and  uncut  till  a  late  period, 
and  are  now  yielding  a  very  poor  return.  The  raising 
of  green  crops  (turnips  and  mangolds)  has  increased 
considerably  within  the  last  few  years,  particularly  in  the 
direction  of  the  Seven  Churches,  where  there  are  exten- 
sive tracts  of  reclaimed  bog,  well  suited  for  the  growth 
of  green  crops,  and  dairy  farming  has  been  introduced 
to  some  extent.  This  district  appears  to  be  improving, 
but  the  want  of  a  good  leading  road  into  the  town  of 
Athlone  is  a  serious  inconvenience  to  the  farmers. 

In  addition  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  loss  of 
pigs,  and  a  scanty  return  of  oats,  the  landholders  have 
suffered  dreadfully  this  year  from  continued  overflowings 
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of  the  Shannon.  As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
this  subject  again,  it  maj  be  here  passed  oyer  with  the 
remark,  that  the  statements  already  pubhshed  certainly  do 
not  overrate  the  amount  of  damage  sustained.  The  crops 
of  hay  carried  off  by  the  floods,  or  rendered  utterly 
Talueless,  were  not  the  only  losses  sustained  by  the  land- 
holders. The  extensive  callows  upon  which  they  gtazed 
their  cattle  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  were  tm- 
available  this  season.  Many  of  the  small  farmers  declare 
that  they  might  have  borne  up  under  the  loss  of  their 
potatoes,  but  that  the  destruction  of  their  cattle,  arising 
from  want  of  pasture  and  hay,  will  ruin  them.  With 
few  exceptions,  there  will,  it  is  said,  be  no  default  in  the 
payment  of  rents  this  year.  The  farmers  generally  will 
pay  their  rents  (to  May)  in  full,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
them  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  November  gale  in  April 
next.  Landlords  will  doubtless  consider  the  extreme 
circumstances  of  the  present  year,  and  deal  liberally  and  - 
justly  with  their  tenants.  Among  a  large  portion  of  the 
tenant-farmers  a  feeling  of  confidence  exists  towards  their 
landlords,  and  on  many  properties  the  tenants  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  very  favourably  of  the  treatment  they 
have  experienced  from  them.  Notwithstanding  that  this 
district  abounds  with  bogs,  there  will  be  great  suffering 
from  want  of  fuel.  Large  quantities  of  turf  were  cut  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer,  but  the  process  of  dr3ring 
was  prevented  by  continued  wet.  In  many  places  the 
bogs  are  inaccessible  to  carts  and  horses,  owing  to  the 
main  drains  being  so  much  swollen  by  the  rise  of  the 
Shannon.  Several  farmers  assert  that  their  turf  is  now 
in  as  bad  or  even  a  worse  condition  than  when  it 
was  cut  in  the  beginning  of  summer.     There  was  a 
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miserably  small  supply  ia  the  market  of  Athlone,  and 
thougli  of  very  inferior  quality,  it  brought  fully  double 
last  year's  price,  and  it  will  become  dearer  every  day.  I 
saw  some  loads  of  turf  purchased  in  the  market  by  per- 
sons who  live  in  localities  surrounded  by  bogs,  but  who 
have  been  unable,  &om  the  cause  aheady  assigned,  to  save 
the  fuel  lying  almost  at  their  veiy  doors.  I  remarked 
particularly  that  there  is  scarcely  any  turf  stacked  at  the 
houses  of  the  farmers,  and  the  labouring  population  may 
be  said  to  have  none  at  all.  Whatever  may  be  the 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  people  in 
other  respects,  on  this  subject  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  want  of  fuel  will  press  sorely  on  the  poorer  classes 
of  all  the  towns  throughout  Connaught,  and  will  be  a  most 
grievous  addition  to  the  difficulties  and  sufferings  of  the 
gmall  holders. 

The  observations  which  I  have  made  with  respect  to 
AthlonCt  will  to  a  considerable  extent  apply  to  Bal- 
linasloe  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town,  the  potato  crop  has  not  suffered  much  from 
the  disease,  but  in  the  surrounding  districts,  within  a 
radius  of  six  or  eight  miles,  only  half  the  crop  has  been 
saved,  and  the  quality  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  wheat  crop  is  about  one-third  deficient.  Oata 
were  sown  much  more  extensively  than  last  year.  This 
circumstance  sustained  the  hopes  of  the  &rmers  when  the 
first  indications  of  the  potato  blight  appeared  in  August, 
and  gave  them  confidence  that  they  would  have  a  sufiSi- 
ciency  of  bread  stuffs  even  if  the  disease  were  more  violent 
than  it  has  proved  to  be ;  but  when  the  oats  came  to  be 
threshed,  the  yield  was  found  to  be  much  less  than  was 
anticipated.    The  deficiency  in  quantity  is  fully  one-fiflh| 
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and  the  grain  is  liuskj  and  bad,  particularly  that  which 
was  grown  upon  poor  soils.  The  inequality  of  the  crop, 
and  the  inferior  character  of  some  portions  of  it,  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  oats  in  Ballinasloe 
markets  range  from  7s.  to  12s.  per  barrel  of  14  stones. 
The  barley  is  scarcely  an  average  crop,  and  great  com- 
plaints are  made  of  the  shortness  of  the  green  crops, 
which  were  largely  cultivated  this  year  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  destruction  of  hay  in  this  locality,  caused  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  river  Suck,  is  a  serious  item  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  farmers'  grievances.  An  immense  quan- 
tity was  wholly  destroyed  by  the  flooding  of  tlie  meadows* 
and  the  portion  subsequently  saved  was  so  bad  that  the 
formers  hesitated  to  give  it  to  their  cattle.  The  extensive 
callows  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Suck  were  let  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  at  prices  very  little  less  than  last 
year — viz.,  from  £5  to  £9  an  acre.  However,  when  the 
floods  set  in,  towards  the  end  of  August  and  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  it  became  evident  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  hay  must  be  lost,  and  the  callows  were 
then  re-let  at  about  half  the  original  price. 

The  scarcity  of  fuel  is  felt  very  much  here  as  well  as 
in  all  other  parts  of  Connaught.  Turf  is  selling  for 
double  the  price  it  brought  last  year:  a  box  which  for- 
merly was  sold  for  Is.  now  brings  28.  and  28.  6d.  Coals 
(which  are  supplied  to  this  town  at  from  23s.  to  258.  per 
ton)  would  be  found  much  cheaper  and  more  economical 
than  bad  wet  turf  at  the  rates  I  have  stated ;  but  unfortu- 
nately there  are  few  houses  in  the  country — I  speak  of 
course  of  the  houses  of  the  shopkeepers  and  better  class 
of  farmers — fitted  with  grates  suitable  for  the  burning  of 
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coals.  I£  the  people  had  commenced  to  cut  their  turf 
early  in  the  spring,  they  could  have  saved  considerable 
quantities,  and  thus  have  averted  the  serious  calamity 
that  has  now  befallen  them.  The  wisdom  of  doing  this 
has  been  urged  on  the  people  here,  but  all  to  no  effect. 
They  adhere  to  their  traditional  custom  of  beginning  to 
cut  turf  in  June,  after  all  their  agricultural  operations 
have  been  completed,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  of 
past  experience,  and  the  advice  of  those  interested  in 
their  welfare. 

The  Irish  peasant,  or  small  farmer,  is  proverbial  for  his 
obstinate  attachment  to  his  old  habits,  and  scarcely  any 
amoimt  of  argument  or  persuasion  will  induce  him  to  break 
through  the  thraldom  of  custom,  or  venture  on  the  path  of 
improvement.  With  many  good  and  admirable  traits  of 
character,  he  is  very  suspicious,  and  too  often  conceives  that 
advice  to  adopt  a  course  different  from  his  habitual  practice 
is  tendered  not  with  a  motive  to  serve  him,  but  to  promote 
the  advantage  of  the  person  who  offers  it. 

As  yet  there  has  been  no  material  increase  in  the 
number  of  paupers  admitted  into  the  workhouse  of 
Ballinasloe.  The  area  of  the  imion  contains  160,000 
statute  acres.  The  highest  rate  struck  for  the  year  is 
Is.  lOd.,  and  the  lowest  5d.  in  the  pound  on  the  poor 
law  valuation.  This  rate  will  scarcely  suffice  to  carry 
the  union  over  July,  if  the  anticipated  increase  in  the 
number  of  inmates  takes  place  during  the  winter.  The 
number  of  paupers  in  the  workhouse  ©n  Saturday,  the 
9th  November,  was  233,  almost  all  infirm  and  aged  per- 
sons. At  the  corresponding  date  in  1860  and  1859,  the 
members  were  211  and  201  respectively.  The  numbers 
in  hospital  on  the  same  day  in  the  three  years  were,  in 
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1861,  103;  in  1860,  88;  and  in  1859,  80.  In  the 
year  1847-48  the  workhouse  was  crowded  to  excess,  and 
at  one  time  the  number  of  inmates  rose  to  4,400.  The 
contracts  for  provisions  have  been  taken  at  very  low  rates. 
Oatmeal  is  supplied  at  £13  10s.  a  ton,  and  Indian  meal  at 
£9  10s.  Last  year  the  prices  were :  Oatmeal,  £13 18s.  3d., 
and  Indian  meal  £9  10s.  per  ton.  The  contract  for  coals, 
with  which  the  grates  of  the  Ballinasloe  workhouse  make 
acquaintance  this  year  for  the  first  time,  has  been  taken  at 
22s.  3d.  per  ton. 

From  Portumna  to  Mount-Shannon,  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  miles,  and  from  thence  to  6ort,  embracing  a  great 
portion  of  the  southern  division  of  the  county  of  Gralway, 
the  complEunt  is  universal  respecting  the  general  failure 
of  the  crops  and  the  prospect  of  very  sad  and  severe 
distress  amongst  the  small  farmers  and  the  labouring 
population  during  the  coming  winter.  I  have  conversed 
with  all  ranks  and  classes  of  people,  fiK)m  the  highest  to 
the  lowest ;  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  opinions  of  men 
of  great  experience  and  intelligence,  in  whose  judgment 
and  veracity  I  can  place  implicit  confidence ;  and  I  have 
myself  seen  the  condition  of  a  very  large  district  of  the 
country,  which  I  have  examined  with  the  utmost  care. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances,  however,  I  find 
it  diflicult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  country  or  to  venture  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
to  anticipate  what  will  be  the  position  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  a  couple  of  months  later  in  the  season.  On  this  point 
there  is  a  considerable  diiference  of  opinion.  Those  who 
are  accustomed  to  take  a  desponding  view,  and  who 
always  look  at  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  think  that  in 
less  than  two  months  a  large  number  of  the  small  farmers 
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will  have  exhausted  their  scanly  resources,  and  Tvill  have 
no  prospect  before  them  save  starvation  or  the  workhouse. 
Others  consider  that  matters  are  not  altogether  so  bad ;  and 
although  admitting  that  the  people  must  endure  much 
suffering  and  privation,  they  still  maintain  that  famine  in 
its  more  extreme  forms  is  out  of  the  question,  and  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  will ,  contrive  to  pull 
through  the  winter  and  the  spring  without  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  public  alms ;  and  in  this  view  I  am 
disposed  to  concur  to  a  considerable  extent 

When  we  speak  of  "famine  in  Ireland"*,  the  mind 
naturally  reverts  to  those  terrible  years  of  national  disaster 
when  the  inhabitants  of  whole  districts  were  reduced  to 
one  dead  level  of  pauperism,  when  the  workhouses  were 
crowded  to  suffocation,  and  the  people  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  country  perished  from  actual  starvation  on 
the  highways,  whilst  pestilence  swept  them  away  by 
thousands.  Scenes  such  as  those  we  may  never  witness 
again.  The  diminution  of  the  population,  the  improved 
condition  of  those  who  remain,  and  the  increased  resources 
of  the  country  at  large,  would  enable  us  to  deal  effectually 
with  distress  of  a  more  aggravated  character  than  any 
which  we  are  likely  to  encounter.  I  therefore  agree  with 
those  who  do  not  apprehend  a  famine  in  this  district ;  but 
I  fear  that  the  Sdlure  of  the  crops,  together  with  the 
almost  total  want  of  fuel,  will  pauperize  and  ruin  a  great 
many  of  the  small  farmers. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  average  results  of  the  pre- 
sent harvest ;  and  moreover,  the  average  results  do  not 
afford  satisfactory  means  of  judging  of  the  amount  or 
intensity  of  the  distress  that  is  likely  to  prevail.  The 
letums  vary  considerably,  according  to  circumstances  j 
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some  of  the  farmers  not  having  sufiered  nearly  so  much 
as  others,  either  from  the  potato  blight  or  the  deficiency 
in  their  other  crops,  which  was  mainly  owing  to  greater 
skill,  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  cultivation, 
and,  above  all,  by  having  their  crops  planted  early,  so 
that  they  were  well  advanced  when  the  un&vourable 
weather  set  in. 

Comparing  the  various  accounts  which  I  have  received, 
and  testing  them  by  my  own  observation,  I  may  safely 
state  that  above  one-half  of  the  potato  crop  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood has  been  lost,  and  those  which  have  been  saved 
are  very  inferior  in  quality,  being  soft,  wet,  and,  generally 
speaking,  small.  In  many  instances,  potatoes,  which, 
when  dry,  were  apparently  sound,  have  rotted  in  the  pits ; 
so  that  there  will  be  a  great  loss  in  consequence. 

It  is  the  general  experience  of  the  farmers  that  the 
crops  which  were  planted  early  have  yielded,  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  fair  return,  which  was  especially  tlie 
case  where  the  potato  was  planted  in  moorland,  or  even 
in  deep  bog,  when  properly  prepared  and  manured.  On 
the  contrary,  in  heavy  moorlands,  which  retained  the 
wet,  the  disease  proved  much  more  virulent.  The  light 
porous  character  of  the  peaty  soil  allows  the  rain  to  drain 
off  quickly,  besides  which  it  would  appear  as  if  land  of 
this  description  possesses  some  specific  properties  anta- 
gonistic to  the  development  of  the  blight.  Unfortu- 
nately, potatoes  were  not  extensively  planted  in  bog-land 
in  this  locality. 

I  may  mention  two  instances  which  came  under  my 
own  observation,  which  illustrate  the  different  character 
of  the  results  obtained  under  nearly  similar  circiunstances. 
About  six  miles  from  Portumna,  I  saw  a  field  of  potatoes 
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being  dug,  the  produce  of  which  was  one-third  short, 
and  the  general  run  of  the  potatoes  small,  but,  as  I  did 
not  observe  any  black  or  diseased  tubers  amongst  them,  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  farmer  to  this  circumstance,  who 
told  me  that  the  diseased  potatoes  had  melted  away  in  the 
ground ;  at  all  events  there  was  no  vestige  of  them  visible. 
Some  three  miles  further  on  I  saw  another  field  in  which 
several  persons  were  engaged  in  the  same  occupation; 
in  this  case  the  produce  was  scarcely  one-fourth  of  an 
average ;  the  sound  potatoes  were  very  small,  a  great  many 
being  only  as  large  as  a  small  sized  plum' ;  and  quantities 
of  them  in  every  stage  of  decomposition  were  heaped 
together  in  different  parts  of  the  field.  The  quality  of 
the  soil  was  about  equal  in  both  cases,  the  potatoes  were 
planted  at  the  same  time,  and  the  only  difference  in  the 
mode  of  cultivation  which  I  could  discover  was,  that  in 
the  first  instance,  the  field  was  manured  with  a  mixture 
of  turf  mould  and  stable  manure,  whilst  in  the  latter  the 
ordinary  manure  only  was  used. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Portumna  is  generally 
a  good  wheat  country,  but  this  year  the  return  has  been 
very  small,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  inferior.  The 
yield  is  not  one-half  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  though 
I  have  been  informed  of  a  few  instances  in  which  it 
turned  out  better  than  was  expected.  The  top  price  of 
wheat  at  present  is  33s.  fid.  per  barrel;  the  price  this 
time  last  year  being  27s.  fid.  The  oat  crop  is  scarcely 
an  average  one,  and  rather  short  in  the  straw.  At 
one  period  it  promised  well,  but  the  continuous  wet 
weather  affected  it  most  injuriously.  The  barley  was 
deficient  in  ear,  the  produce  being  under  ten  barrels 
of  16  stones  per  Irish  acre ;  and  there  is  a  very  general 
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complaint  of  the  unproductiveness  of  the  turnip  crop, 
wluch,  although  not  planted  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity, failed  remarkably  when  manured  with  guano. 

Almost  all  the  small  farmers  have  a  cow  or  two,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  their  holdings,  and  the  pig  is  an  important 
item  of  their  property.  The  cattle  are  generally  of  an 
inferior  quality,  and  in  poor  condition.  The  price  of  stock 
is  rising  at  present,  whilst  that  of  pigs  has  been  rather  on 
the  decline  during  the  last  two  months,  though  ranging 
higher  than  last  year,  although  their  number  rather 
exceeds  that  of  former  years.  There  was  a  good  supply 
at  the  fair  of  Portumna  on  the  15th  instant;  and  the 
decrease  observable  in  prices  on  that  occasion  may  be 
accoimted  for  to  some  extent,  by  the  difficulty  which  the 
farmers  experience  in  providing  food  for  them,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  the  potatoes. 

The  universal  complaint,  and  the  greatest  privation 
which  the  poor  will  have  to  undergo,  is  the  want  of  fuel ; 
for  the  turf,  though  cut  and  dry,  remained  in  the  bogs 
almost  impossible  of  access  by  carts  and  horses,  and  the 
little  which  has  been  saved  has  been  brought  out  on  men's 
backs  at  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  labour.  Turf 
brings  more  than  double  its  usual  price  at  Portumna,  what 
formerly  cost  Is.  being  now  sold  for  2s.  6d. ;  and  the 
supply  is  rendered  still  scarcer  by  the  fact  that  those  who 
have  turf  prefer  sending  it  by  boat  down  the  Shannon  for 
sale  at  Nenagh,  where  5s.  is  freely  given  for  the  same 
quantity. 

In  consequence  of  the  poor  not  possessing  sufficient 
fuel  to  cook  their  food  properly,  and  to  supply  that 
artificial  warmth  which  they  require  during  the  winter, 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  suffer  from  a  considerable  amount 
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of  sickness,  especially  the  small  farmers,  whose  hold- 
ings range  from  five  to  ten  acres,  and  who  will  be 
worse  off  than  the  labouring  population,  provided  that 
the  latter  obtain  employment  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town  distress  will  not  be  so  severely  felt  amongst  this 
class  as  in  some  other  districts,  for  the  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde,  who  resides  here,  gives  constant  employ- 
ment at  a  fair  rate  of  wages  to  over  a  hundred  persons ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  lordship  will  do  what  he 
can  to  prevent  the  pressure  of  distress  in  a  district  in 
which  he  has  so  deep  an  interest.  If  the  works  on  the 
intended  railway  from  Portumna  to  Birr,  which  has  been 
promoted  by  the  Marquess,  were  now  commenced,  ample 
employment  would  be  afforded  to  all  the  labouring  popu- 
lation of  this  locality. 

The  condition  of  the  farmers  is  worse  than  that  of  the 
labourers,  because  the  potatoes  on  which  they  depend  for 
food  will  scarcely  suffice  them  beyond  January,  and  they 
will  be  obliged  to  sell  the  entire  of  their  other  produce 
to  .make  up  the  November  rent.  Few  of  this  class  will 
have  anything  to  spare  for  the  purchase  of  Indian  meal, 
and  during  the  remaining  six  or  seven  months  many  will 
be  forced  to  sell  their  cows  and  their  pigs  to  preserve 
themselves  from  starvation. 

It  is  important  to  contrast  the  general  results  of  the 
harvest  in  the  localities  I  have  referred  to,  with  those 
obtained  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Allan  PoUok,  Lismany, 
situate  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Ballinasloe.  I  visited 
the  scene  of  Mr.  PoUoFs  extensive  agricultural  operations, 
and  was  much  interested  and  gratified  by  the  spectacle 
there  presented  of  the  successful  application  of  science  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  high  intelligence, 
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practised  skill,  and  liberal  enterprise  which  preside  over 
and  are  exhibited  in  every  department  of  his  gigantic 
establishment. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  diflference  between  the 
results  of  Mr.  PoUok's  high  farming,  where  capital 
directed  by  knowledge  is  liberally  applied  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  land  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  most 
approved  system  of  agriculture,  and  those  arising  from 
the  careless  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  soil  is 
cultivated  by  persons  alike  deficient  in  capital  and  in  skill. 
Thus,  in  the  extraordinarily  wet  and  inclement  season 
which  we  have  just  passed  through,  the  crops  on  Mr. 
PoUok's  farm  at  Lismany  have  in  many  instances  yielded 
a  good  return  in  comparison  with  those  of  his  neighbours 
— a  result  attributable,  amongst  other  things,  to  the 
thorough  drainage  of  his  land,  the  early  sowing  of  his 
crops,  and  the  consequently  early  in-gathering  of  his 
harvest.  It  is  true  that  the  produce  of  the  wheat  crop 
was  under  the  average ;  but  the  oats,  which  have  turned 
out  so  badly  in  other  portions  of  this  country,  were  over 
the  average  in  quantity,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  was 
good.  The  turnips  also  produced  beyond  the  average 
return.  Potatoes  failed,  and  were  the  worst  crop  grown 
on  Mr.  PoUok's  farm,  which,  probably,  was  occasioned  by 
their  being  planted  in  rich  land  and  highly  manured, 
for  experience  shows  that  the  better  the  land  and  the 
more  highly  manured,  the  greater  probabiUty  is  there  of 
a  failure  of  the  potato.  The  hay  was  a  fine  average 
crop,  having  been  saved  comparatively  early  in  the 
season. 

Mr.  PoUok  has  a  very  large  stock  of  cattle,  highly  bred 
and  in  the  best  condition.     A  visit  to  his  farm  steading 
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will  well  repay  those  who  are  interested  in  the  practical 
development  of  scientific  agriculture,  which  will  be  seen 
in  operation  there  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  and  with  a 
minute  attention  to  details  unknown  elsewhere  in  Ireland. 
I  cannot  avoid  a  brief  reference  to  the  benefits  con- 
ferred on  the  labouring  population  of  the  district  by  the 
system  which  Mr.  PoUok  has  pursued.  It  will  be  re- 
membered how  loud  and  fierce  was  the  outcry  raised 
against  him  when  he  commenced  to  consolidate  the  small 
farms  on  his  estate ;  to  get  rid  of  an  insolvent  tenantry, 
scarcely  one  degree  removed  from  the  position  of  labourers, 
and  almost  always  on  the  verge  of  destitution ;  to  throw 
down  the  wretched  hovels,  level  the  unsightly  walls  that 
divided  field  from  field,  and  bring  the  land,  exhausted  by 
bad  tillage,  into  a  good  and  productive  condition.  Mr. 
PoUok  did  not,  however,  ruthlessly  evict  any  of  these  poor 
tenants.  He  paid  them  all  most  liberally,  and  thus  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  land  without  incurring  their  ill 
will.  What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  Many  of  those 
people  are  now  enjojring  as  labourers  on  Mr.  Pollok's 
estate  a  degree  of  comfort  to  which  they  were  previously 
strangers ;  they  live  in  comfortable  cottages,  and  receive 
good  wages;  they  have  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food, 
and  are  beginning  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
decencies  and  comforts  of  civilized  life.  In  this  district, 
comprising  an  area  of  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  acres, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  pauper  to  be  found,  and  with 
respect  to  fuel,  Mr.  Pollok's  labourers  have  been  fortunate 
in  saving  a  large  quantity  of  turf  of  a  good  description. 
The  amount  of  employment  given  on  this  property  is 
enormous,  when  we  consider  that  at  least  400  people  are 
kept  constantly  at  work,  and  Mr.  Pollok's  monthly  pay- 
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rick.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  if  any  eflfort  were  made  to 
improve  the  works  already  completed,  it  would  materially 
affect  the  course  of  the  river,  so  far  as  to  secure  the 
adjoining  lands  from  being  flooded  in  such  wet  seasons 
as  we  have  had  lately.  The  water  would  probably  run 
off  more  rapidly ;  but  once  the  meadow  land  has  been 
flooded  in  summer  time,  the  crop  is  so  materially  im- 
paired by  the  deposit  carried  down  that  the  injury  done 
is  irreparable.  Should  any  attempt  be  made  to  better  the 
present  condition  of  the  Shannon,  one  of  the  most  im* 
portant  would  be  to  make  a  weir  at  Killaloe,  so  as  to 
keep  Lough  Derg  low  at  all  seasons,  and  thus  hinder  its 
rise  from  backing  up  the  river,  and  thereby  flooding  the 
districts  above  it.  This  subject  will  be  so  fully  discussed 
at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Athlone  on  the  27th  instant, 
that  I  need  not  say  any  more  in  reference  to  it. 

The  total  sum  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Shannon  was  £684,000,  of 
which  £290,700  was  a  free  grant  from  Parliament.  A 
sum  of  £266,334  was  paid  by  the  counties  and  baronies 
adjoining;  and  the  proprietors  and  districts  paid  for  piers 
on  the  Shannon  below  Limerick,  £27,775.  The  counties 
which  contributed  were  Limerick,  Clare,  Tipperary, 
Galway,  Roscommon,  King's  County,  Westmeath,  Long^ 
ford,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  and  Sligo» 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ScaiilF. — ^ImproTed  condition  of  the  farmers. — Extortions  of  the 
usurers.— Philip  Beade,  Esq. — Condition  of  the  people. — State  of 
Feakle.— Tulla. 

The  union  of  Scariff,  wldch  includes  parts  of  tlie 
baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Tulla  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  and  the  barony  of  Leitrim  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  was  one  of  those  that  obtained  an  unenviable 
notoriety  in  the  famine  years.  It  ranked  next  to  Skib- 
bereen  in  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  distress  which 
then  prevailed,  and  which  reduced  the  entire  popula- 
tion to  pauperism;  for  at  one  time  there  were  no 
fewer  than  21,000  persons  receiving  outdoor  relief, 
besides  4,000  who  were  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  The 
unparalleled  nature  of  that  calamity  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing  die  population  by  death  and  emigration,  and, 
taking  the  whole  of  the  union,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  decreased  one« 
third  since  the  year  1845.  For  instance,  the  parish  of 
Iniscalthra,  which  is  partly  situated  in  both  counties, 
contained  in  1^41,  449  families,  numbering  2,198  per- 
sons; in  1845,  the  numbers  were  460  families,  and  2,546 
persons;  in  1851,  301  families,  and  1,533  persons;  in 
1854,  234  famiUes,  and  1,264  persons;  and  in  1857,  226 
&niilies,  numbering  1,181  individuals — thus  showing  a 
diminution  in  twelve  years  of  1,365  persons,  arising 
chiefly  firom  emigration;  for  I  understand  that  in  this 
district  of  the  country  there  were  no  evictions.  The 
last^jcensus  shows  a  further  decrease,  but  the  results  have 
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not  yet  been  made  public.  Distress  has  not  yet  mani- 
fested itself  to  any  sensible  degree ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  many  of  the  small  farmers  will  not  have  any  potatoes 
left  by  the  end  of  January,  and  that  they  will  find  much 
difficulty  in  making  out  a  subsistence  for  the  next  six 
months,  for  few  persons  of  this  class,  whose  holdings 
range  from  five  to  fifteen  acres,  have  put  by  anything  as 
a  resource  upon  which  they  can  draw  in  a  bad  season 
such  as  we  have  just  had.  During  the  previous  four  or 
five  years  they  were  able  to  pay  their  rents  punctuaQy, 
and  could  have  saved  a  little,  had  they  acted  with  proper 
economy  and  prudence ;  but,  relying  on  a  continuance 
of  favourable  harvests,  very  many  spent  all,  and  even 
ran  in  debt  to  the  shopkeepers,  whose  claims  are  now 
pressing  heavily  upon  them.  A  shrewd  and  intelligent 
old  man,  who  cultivates  about  ten  acres,  when  speaking 
to  me  relative  to  the  condition  of  his  own  class,  observed: 
"They  riz  above  themselves  entirely,  and  that's  why 
they  are  so  pinched  now".  I  did  not  at  first  catch  his 
meaning,  and  when  I  asked  him  to  explain  what  he 
meant,  he  replied:  "Nothing  would  do  them  but  they 
should  buy  fine  clothes  for  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
now  they  find  it  hard  to  pay  for  them".  I  believe  this  to 
be  literally  true,  and  that  it  applies  to  a  Ifirge  class  both 
in  Clare  and  Galway,  for  I  have  it  on  reliable  authority 
that  there  are  instances  of  young  girls,  the  daughters  of 
small  farmers,  who  some  years  ago  made  their  appearance 
at  fairs  and  markets  in  bare  feet  and  clothed  in  tattered 
garments,  now  flaunting  about  in  handsome  gowns,  with 
hoops  of  the  most  fashionable  amplitude,  and  turban  hats 
and  feathers  of  the  newest  style.  Ridiculous  as  such 
illustrations  of  female  vanity  in  persons  of  a  rank  so 
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bumble  undoubtedly  are,  they  afford  no  sUgbt  proof  of 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  farming  classes  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  are  gratifying  as  indications  of  an 
improved  taste  and  better  notions  on  the  subject  of  per- 
sonal neatness  and  cleanliness  than  formerly  prevailed, 
for  it  is  better  that  the  women  should  be  overdressed, 
than  slovenly  and  imclean. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  I  have  seen  very  ibw 
beggars  since  I  have  come  to  the  West,  and  that  the 
labouring  people  are,  generally  speaking,  respectably  and 
comfortably  clad.  The  battered  hat  and  coat  of  shreds 
and  patches,  which  used  formerly  to  characterize  the  poor 
Irishman,  seem  to  have  disappeared.  However,  as  I  have 
said,  many  of  the  small  farmers  have  become  indebted  to 
the  shopkeepers  for  articles  of  dress  and  other  things,  and 
now  find  much  difficulty  in  meeting  liabilities,  which  is 
proved  by  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  processes 
entered  and  the  decrees  issued  at  the  quarter  sessions 
throughout  the  country. 

The  .extortions  of  the  usurers,  who  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  country  town,  also  press  very  severely  on  the 
unfortunate  people  whose  necessities  force  them  to  have 
recourse  to  those  harpies,  for  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  commercial  value  of  money, 
and  though  they  feel  the  burden,  and  sometimes  sink 
under  it,  they  do  not  really  know  how  atrociously  they 
have  been  **  fleeced".  Fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  eighty,  and 
one  htmdred  per  cent,  are  frequently  charged  by  these 
money-lenders.  Here  are  two  illustrations  of  the  system : 
— A  farmer  applies  for  the  loan  of  £5 ;  he  receives  only 
£4  ISs.,  and  has  to  repay  the  sum  nominally  borrowed 
at  the  rate  of  £1  Is.  per  month  for  five  months.    In  other 
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cases  a  sliilling  in  the  pound  is  deducted  in  tlie  first  in- 
stance on  lending  the  money,  and  interest  is  charged 
afterwards  at  the  rate  of  six  pence  per  pound  per  month 
until  the  loan  is  repaid. 

I  leave  it  to  your  readers  to  calculate  for  themselves 
the  rate  of  interest  which  is  charged  in  these  cases;  but 
there  are  several  instances  in  which  the  interest  levied 
exceeds  cent,  per  cent.  The  money  is  advanced  generally 
without  risk  to  the  lender,  for  he  always  takes  care  to 
have  two  or  three  names  on  the  I  O  U,  and  is  able  to 
recover  the  amount  at  any  time  he  pleases.  If  the  debtor 
appears  to  be  in  embarrassed  circumstances  before  the 
half-year's  rent  becomes  payable,  the  usurer  runs  at  once 
to  the  quarter  sessions,  lakes  out  a  decree,  and  thus  anti- 
cipates the  landlord  in  demanding  payment  of  his  rent. 
A  large  number  of  the  decrees  which  have  been  issued  at 
the  last  quarter  sessions  in  the  counties  of  Galway  and 
Clare  are  of  this  description. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  result  of  my  obser- 
vations, and  of  the  information  which  I  have  gleaned 
from  different  sources,  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
district  of  the  country  between  Woodford  and  the  county 
of  Clare,  l3ring  along  the  borders  of  Lough  Derg,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of  Derrygoolin 
and  Bohatch,  and  which  comprises  an  area  of  about 
twenty-two  square  miles. 

The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  stiff  clay,  overlaying 
clay  slate,  except  in  a  few  places  where  the  limestone 
crops  out;  it  is  consequently  cold  and  tenacious,  and  does 
not  permit  the  free  percolation  of  the  rain.  In  the  year 
1849,  the  population  of  this  district  was  represented  by 
665  families,  numbering  5,713  persons;  in  the  present 
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year  the  number  of  families  is  576,  and  the  inhabitants 
3,036.  Comparing  the  breadth  of  land  under  tillage  in 
1849  with  that  of  the  present  year,  we  find  that  there  has 
been  no  sensible  decrease  commensurate  with  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  population.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June 
the  crops  presented  a  most  favourable  appearance,  but 
the  fanners  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations  by  the 
very  severe  weather  of  July  and  August.  The  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  so  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  rose  to  the 
height  of  the  average  winter  floods,  and  were  not  so  high 
during  any  preceding  summer  since  the  year  1821.  The 
consequence  was,  that  all  the  low  lands  were  perfectly 
saturated;  in  many  instances  the  meadow  lands  were 
completely  flooded,  and  that  crop  which  should  have 
been  cut  down  and  saved  in  August,  was,  of  necessity, 
left  standing  imtil  the  middle  and  end  of  September. 
The  hay,  which,  had  it  been  preserved  in  time,  would 
have  been  excellent,  has  yielded  a  most  wretched  return ; 
for  although  a  good  deal  of  it  has  been  cut,  there  is 
scarcely  any  of  good  quality.  There  was  not  much 
wheat  grown  in  this  district,  but  what  has  been  sown 
turned  out  badly,  as  the  rain,  which  came  on  when  the 
ear  was  filling,  caused  the  grain  to  be  of  inferior  quality. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  first-class  article  in  the 
market,  and  the  average  produce  is  said  to  be  about  one- 
half  the  yield  of  a  good  year.  The  oat  crop  is  much 
better,  but  it  is  also  short  in  quantity  and  inferior  in 
quality.  The  potato  crop  suffered  more  than  any  other, 
for,  generally  speaking,  potatoes  were  not  planted  early, 
and  consequently  when  the  blight  appeared  in  August, 
the  tubers  were  soft,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  in- 
jury.    In  moimtainous  and  boggy  districts,  and  when 
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planted  in  March,  the  produce  is  good,  and  the  loss  &om 
disease  not  more  than  one-fifth;  but,  as  earlj  planting 
was  not  generally  adopted,  the  loss  to  the  farmers  has 
been  immense.  The  yield  of  soimd  potatoes  has  been 
fiilly  one-half  under  the  average  return  of  tolerably  good 
years;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  potatoes  which,  when 
pitted,  about  three  weeks  since,  appeared  to  be  in  sound 
condition,  have  been  found,  on  the  opening  of  the  pit, 
to  have  suffered  a  further  diminution  to  the  extent  of 
about  one-tenth. 

Turf,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  Irish 
cabin,  will  be  extremely  scarce  with  the  poor — ^namely, 
the  small  farmer  holding  five  or  six  acres,  and  the  labour- 
ing man.  The  bogs  are  plentiful  about  here,  but  in  some 
instances  the  people  are  not  allowed  to  cut  the  turf  until  it 
suits  the  whim  of  the  proprietors  to  apportion  the  banks — 
in  fact,  until  their  own  has  been  cut  and  saved.  Thus  the 
season  is  often  far  advanced  before  they  can  cut  their  fiiel, 
and  then,  if  rainy  weather  sets  in,  they  cannot  save  it 
The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde,  who  owns  a  great  portion 
of  the  bogs,  places  no  rcatriction  on  his  tenants; 
therefore,  some  of  them  have  been  able  to  save  their 
turf,  and  those  who  have  done  so  are  now  suppljring 
Nenagh  and  Killaloe.  Indeed,  there  are  not  many  pro- 
prietors who  place  any  restriction  on  their  tenants  in 
respect  to  the  cutting  of  turf  Mr.  Philip  Reade,  of 
Wood  Park,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  little  village  of 
Mount  Shannon,  with  his  accustomed  liberality,  allows  all 
parties,  wholly  irrespective  of  whose  tenants  they  are,  to 
take  away  the  underwood  in  his  extensive  plantations,  and 
I  need  hardly  say  what  a  boon  he  has  conferred  on  the 
poor  thereby.    Mr.  Reade  and  Mrs.  Tandy,  who  are  ti  e 
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owners  of  the  parish  of  Iniscalthift,  also  give  a  large 
amount  of  employment  throughout  the  year,  at  good 
wages ;  and  if  their  example  were  more  generally  followed 
by  the  resident  gentry,  there  would  be  but  little  fear  of 
destitution  amongst  the  labouring  population  during  the 
coming  winter  and  spring. 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Reade,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  a  passage  from  a  work 
published  in  1842  by  Mr.  Stokes,  C.E.,  in  which  he  refers 
in  terms  of  well-merited  eulogy  to  the  improvements 
effected  by  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  that  gentleman : 

"The  parish  of  Iniscalthra  is  situated  partly  in  the 
barony  of  TuUa,  county  Clare,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony 
of  Leitrim,  county  Gal  way.  It  is  four  miles  from  Scariff, 
and  in  1842  contained  2,198  inhabitants.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  celebrated  island  in  Lough  Derg,  by 
which  it  is  bounded,  and  comprises  9,000  statute  acres, 
including  bogs,  waste,  etc.,  much  of  which  has  been 
reclaimed  and  improved  since  1820,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Philip  Reade,  Esq.,  of  Wood  Park.  By  his 
means  bridges  have  been  built  and  roads  made,  in- 
tersecting and  opening  the  district  in  every  direction,  and 
enabling  the  industrious  farmers  to  carry  the  produce  of 
their  lands  to  the  neighbouring  markets.  The  signal 
improvement  of  this  part  of  the  country  has  come  so 
much  under  my  notice,  that  I  may  with  reason  remark 
the  change,  and  point  it  out  to  the  landlords  as  an 
example  well  worthy  of  imitation.  While  making  a 
survey  of  the  parish  in  the  year  1820 — then  the  joint 
estate  of  Mr.  Reade  and  Mr.  Tandy-* it  was  a  wild  and, 
generally  speaking,  an  imcultivated  tract;  but  having 
lalely  visited  that  country,  I  was  astonished  to  find,  on 
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examination,  that  in  the  space  of  twenty  years  such  exten- 
sive improvements  could  be  effected.  What  fonnerly  was 
heathy  barren  mountain,  interspersed  with  sandstone  rock, 
has  become  highly  cultivated,  yielding  fine  crops  of  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  etc.  Even  the  red  bogs,  which  absorb  the 
mountain  floods  like  a  sponge,  are  yielding  to  its  efforts 
and  fast  assuming  the  appearance  of  vegetation.  Snug 
cottages  have  also  been  built,  giving  every  appearance  of 
comfort  to  the  numerous  tenantry  of  this  truly  spirited 
landlord". 

During  the  time  of  the  famine  Mr.  Reade  gave  an  im- 
mensity of  employment  in  carrying  out  drainage  operations 
under  the  Land  Improvement  Act,  and  in  otherwise 
improving  his  property,  and  by  these  means  he  has  ren- 
dered his  estate,  which  for  natural  beauty  of  situation  has 
few  equals,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  prosperous  in 
the  whole  country. 

From  the  facts  which  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
communicate,  and  by  further  personal  observation,  I  am 
led  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  as  the  northern  and 
eastern  portions  of  this  county  are  concerned,  there  exist 
no  sufficient  grounds  for  the  fears  that  have  been  expressed 
of  a  famine.  Distress  there  must  necessarily  be,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  potatoes  and  the  cereal  crops;  and  all 
the  small  farmers  will  have  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  of 
a  severe  and  trying  nature,  under  which  some  of  them 
may  sink. 

The  labouring  population,  too,  will  be  sorely  pressed 
by  the  loss  of  their  staple  food  and  the  extreme  scarcity 
of  fuel,  unless  they  obtain  abundant  employment,  of 
which  at  present  I  see  no  immediate  prospect  But  there 
need  be  no  starvation,  if  those  whose  own  resources  have 
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absolutely  failed  them,  will  take  shelter  witliin  the  walls 
of  the  poorhouse ;  for  the  property  of  the  county  can 
easily  bear  any  additional  burden  which  may  be  thrown 
on  it  by  an  increase  of  the  recipients  of  the  poor  law 
relief.  The  great  decrease  of  the  population,  which  has 
suffered  a  diminution  in  this  covmty  since  1841  of  120,000 
persons,  in  round  numbers,  and  since  1851  of  over 
.46,000,  would  alone  be  a  suflBicient  reason  not  to  appre- 
hend an  undue  pressure  on  the  rates.  The  small  farmers, 
who  by  universal  consent  will  be  the  severest  sufferers  by 
the  bad  harvest,  will  cling  with  desperate  tenacity  to 
their  little  holdings,  and  so  long  as  they  can  manage  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  families  alive  by  partaking 
sparingly  of  the  coarsest  food,  they  will  not  throw  them- 
selves on  the  union  for  support 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  this 
class  in  the  county  of  Clare.  In  some  districts  they  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  the  land  being  divided  into 
large  grazing  farms.  Whilst  in  other  localities  they  are 
veiy  numerous.  Some  have  a  little  money  saved,  which 
will  enable  them  to  pay  their  rent  and  buy  a  sufficiency 
cf  oatmeal  or  Indian  meal,  at  the  present  low  prices  of 
both  these  articles,  to  last  them  imtil  next  August ;  whilst 
others  will  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
landlords,  and  must  dispose  of  their  scanty  stock  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  food.  The  latter  class  will,  in 
many  cases,  be  utterly  unable  to  make  up  the  November 
gale,  even  if  they  can  pay  the  May  gale,  which,  on  most 
of  the  properties  in  this  district,  becomes  payable  in  the 
present  month. 

This  is  the  time  for  landlords  to  act  with  judicious 
liberality  and  kindness,   as  these  gentlemen  know,  or 
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ought  to  know,  tlie  true  position  o(  their  tenantry,  and 
thej  will  find  forbearance  and  generosity  towards  those 
who  really  require  it,  the  wisest,  and  in  the  end  the  moei 
profitable  policy  they  can  pursue.  From  what  I  know 
of  the  landlords  of  this  county,  the  great  majority  of 
them  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  during  the  present  emergency.  The  decrease  of 
the  population  is,  indeed,  greatly  to  be  deplored,  though, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  causes  which  hare  led  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  farming  classes  during  the  last  six  or 
seven  years.  A  great  many  of  the  miserable  two,  three, 
and  four-acre  farms  have  disappeared,  and  have  been 
united  into  holdings  of  sufficient  size  to  call  forth  the 
exercise  of  greater  skill  and  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
occupant.  The  minute  sub-division  of  land  is,  however, 
still  carried  out  here  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere 
materially  with  the  full  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  land  is  better  cultivated  now 
than  formerly,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  people 
generally  speaking  has  been  much  ameliorated. 

The  little  town  from  which  I  write,  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  country  for  some 
years  past.  The  population  of  Scariff  has  suffered  a 
great  diminution  since  the  famine  year;  but  the  town, 
which  in  1846  had  only  one  little  shop  of  the  meanest 
description,  now  contains  several  thriving  and  wealthy 
shopkeepers,  who  have  set  up  establishments  and  made 
their  fortunes  within  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 
One  of  these  enterprising  traders  possesses  a  very  large 
concern,  a  sort  of  general  miscellaneous  "  store",  con- 
taining all  kinds  and  descriptions  of  goods,  not  omitting 
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ermoline,  hoope,  and  other  articles  of  fashionable  female 
attire  for  the  fanners'  -wives  and  daughters.  The  pro* 
prietor  of  this  shop  is  worth  several  thousand  pounds, 
all  realized  within  a  few  years  in  a  poor-looking  little 
town — ^a  conclusive  proof  that  the  farmers  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts  had  plenty  of  money  to  spend. 
Scariff,  too,  has  its  local  ^^  banker'',  who  drives  a  flourish* 
ing  business,  but  whose  operations  would  be  very  much 
drcumsciibed  if  the  usury  laws  were  still  in  existence. 

At  the  same  time  I  should  remark  that  Scariff  contains 
a  great  many  poor  persons  of  the  labouring  class,  who,  if 
thqr  do  not  obtain  employment,  will  find  it  hard  to  live 
in  their  cold  and  miserable  habitations  during  the  winter. 
I  have  never  seen  more  wretched-looking  hovels  than 
those  which  are  clustered  together  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  The  rotting  thatch,  the  fermenting  manure-heap 
before  the  door,  the  holes  in  the  mud-walls  intended  for 
vnndows,  without  glass,  but  stuffed  with  rags  or  straw, 
excluding  both  light  and  air — these,  and  other  features  of 
a  repulsive  character,  constitute  a  picture  of  wretchedness 
and  poverty  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
Occasionally  a  couple  of  families  live  in  one  of  these 
huts,  where  they  fully  realize  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
labourer  as  described  in  the  Devon  Commission  Report, 
being  "  badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  and  badly  housed".  In 
1846  a  row  of  such  like  squaUd  abodes  extended  for 
more  than  half  a  mile  on  either  side  of  the  road  from 
Scariff  to  Mount  Shannon;  but  death,  emigration,  and  the 
workhouse  have  taken  away  their  inhabitants,  and  they 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

It  is  fix>m  the  people  who  live  in  these  cabins  that  the 
applications  for  admission  to  the  workhouse  will  come. 
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An  increase  in  the  number  of  paupers  is  anticipated  in 
January  and  February,  but  up  to  the  present  period  there 
have  not  been  many  calls  for  relief,  and  the  number  in 
the  house  now  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  On  the  9th  of  November  last,  the 
number  of  paupers  in  the  Scariff  workhouse  was  186, 
afl  compared  with  185  on  the  10th  of  November  1860. 
There  are  25  persons  classed  as  able-bodied  men,  the 
greater  number  of  these  being  boys  over  fifteen  years  of 
age ;  but,  in  reality,  there  is  not  in  the  house  one  strong, 
healthy  man,  capable  of  doing  a  good  day  s  work.  There 
were  at  the  above  date  (the  9th  instant)  nine  cases  of 
fever  in  hospital,  which  had  come  in  from  the  country 
during  the  previous  fc^tnight.  On  the  25  th  of  March  and 
the  29th  of  September,  1861,  the  respective  numbers  of 
the  inmates  were  205  and  154,  nearly  all  infirm,  aged, 
or  sick  persons,  or  young  children.  The  rate  struck  for 
the  year  amounts  to  4s.  lO^d.  on  the  ScarifF  electoral 
division,  to  4s.  5d.  on  Clonusker,  to  2s.  2d.  on  Iniscalthra, 
and  to  Is.  2d.  on  the  Carrawbane  electoral  division, 
which  is  the  lowest.  The  contracts  for  the  half  year 
entered  into  on  the  29th  of  September,  are  as  follows : — 
Brown  bread,  6d.  the  41b  loaf;  good  white  bread,  7d. 
the  41b  loaf;  meat,  5|d.  per  pound ;  Indian  meal,  £8  lOs. 
per  ton ;  oatmeal,  £14  16s.  per  ton.  Last  year,  on  the 
25th  of  March,  the  contract  prices  were :  Brown  bread, 
5|d.,  and  white  bread,  7^d.  the  41b.  loaf;  meat,  6d.  per 
lb.;  Indian  meal,  £10  15s.  6d.,  and  oatmeal,  £14  10s. 
per  ton.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance  of  all  the 
paupers  in  the  house  is  2s.  7^d.  per  head  per  week,  and 
about  3d.  per  head  per  week  for  clothing  them ;  and  in 
hospital,  3s.  lOfd.  per  head  per  week. 
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In  former  jeais,  tHe  inmates  of  the  Soariff  workhouse 
and  its  auxiliaries  amounted  to  4,000 ;  and  no  less  than 
21,000  persons  in  the  union  were  at  one  time  employed 
on  public  works  and  receiving  public  relief.  The  area 
of  the  union  is  82,289  statute  acres,  and  the  poor  law 
valuation  £25,952  17s. 

I  have  traversed  the  parishes  of  Feakle,  Kilnoe,  Tom 
graney,  and  others  in  the  barony  of  Upper  TuUa,  forming 
portions  of  the  Scariff  union.  The  same  observations 
are  applicable  to  all  these  districts,  the  potatoes  and  the 
com  crops  having  suffered  everywhere  in  nearly  equal 
proportions.  The  parish  of  Feakle  is  probably  the 
poorest  in  the  union.  It  is  an  extensive  mountainous 
district,  with,  for  the  most  part,  a  cold  improductive  soil. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  close 
estimate  of  the  results  of  the  harvest  in  this  locality. 
The  potato  crop  is  almost  a  total  failure ;  of  those  raised 
some  are  rotting  in  the  pits,  whilst  the  remainder  does 
not  fonn  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  food.  The  return 
was,  however,  a  bad  one,  one-third  being  the  average 
loss,  and  in  some  places  much  more.  The  quality  of  the 
grain  is  most  inferior.  There  was  not  much  wheat  grown, 
and  the  yield  is  at  most  only  one-half  of  a  good  average 
crop.  The  extent  of  land  imder  barley  this  year  was 
very  limited,  and  the  produce  greatly  deficient. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  farmers  have  but  few  cattle,  and 
those  are  of  an  inferior  description,  and  in  poor  condition. 
The  loss  of  pigs  in  the  spring  and  summer  by  distemper 
was  a  serious  addition  to  the  other  misfortunes  of  this 
jKason,  which  has  been  almost  unprecedentedly  severe. 
The  rents  vary  from  15s.  to  30s.  per  acre,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  land 
is  not  generally  let  at  too  low  a  figure. 
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A  clergyman,  who  resides  in  this  parish  and  is  in- 
timately acquunted  with  the  condition  of  the  people, 
gave  me  the  following  description  of  the  present  state  of 
Feakle.  I  give  his  statement  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his 
own  words,  because  I  think  it  candid  and  truthful,  and 
applicable  to  many  other  parts  of  the  coimtry : — 

"There  are  comparatively  but  few  persons  of  the 
labouring  class  in  this  parish — that  is,  of  people  living, 
so  to  speak,  from  haijd  to  mouth,  and  depending  upon 
their  daily  hire  for  their  daily  food.  These  persons  do 
not  hold  any  land  except  a  rood  or  two  in  which  they 
grow  potatoes,  and  they  will  be  badly  off  during  the 
coming  winter,  because  there  is  no  employment  going  on 
at  present,  and  no  one  to  ^ve  employment.  There  are 
several  comfortable  farmers  holding  from  twenty  to  thirty 
acres  and  upwards;  they  are  independent,  and  will  not 
find  their  resources  seriously  impaired  by  the  failure  of 
the  crops.  The  remainder  of  the  population  consists  of 
small  farmers,  holding  five  or  six  acres,  many  of  whom 
have  saved  a  little  capital,  and  will  be  able  to  get  through 
the  winter  and  pay  the  May  rent,  which  becomes  payable 
this  November ;  but  it  will  distress  them  sorely  to  pay  the 
November  gale  next  April,  and  some  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  it.  The  want  of  fuel  will  be  their  greatest  priva- 
tion. Speaking  generally,  they  have  scarcely  any  turf 
saved;  but  they  will  gather  underwood,  brambles, 
furze,  and  heath,  to  supply  its  place  for  the  winter 
consumption.  Somehow  they  will  contrive  to  struggle 
through;  and  living  constantly,  as  so  many  of  them 
do,  on  the  verge  of  poverty,  hardships  and  suffer- 
ings which  would  appal  others  have  but  little  terrors 
for  them.    There  are  some  aged,  infirm,  and  diseased 
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peiBons,  whose  relatives  cannot  support  them  during  the 
winter,  and  who  must  therefore  seek  relief  in  the  work- 
house,  and  &om  this  cause  there  will  be  an  increase,  but 
not  a  large  one,  of  paupers.  There  are  no  resident 
gentry  in  this  parish.  The  small  fanners  till  their  lands 
themselves,  and  employ  as  few  labourers  as  possible,  and 
do  not  exert  themselves  much  to  improve  their  holdings. 
They  are  generally  tenants  at  will,  and  are  afraid  to 
improve  because  of  the  insecurity  of  their  tenure.  There 
will  be  no  starvation  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  if  the 
people  could  get  employment,  there  would  be  no  severe 
aoffering  fix>m  want  of  food". 

The  parishes  of  Kilnoe,  Moynoe,  and  Tomgraney,  also 
in  the  barony  of  Upper  Tulla,  present  in  the  main 
similar  features  to  those  of  Feakle.  The  land  is  some- 
what better,  but  the  loss  of  potatoes  is  equally  great,  and 
the  other  crops  are  equally  deficient  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Here  is  the  return,  per  Irish  acre,  of  the  pro- 
duce of  a  small  farm  in  the  townland  of  Caherhurley,  in 
the  parish  of  Kilnoe:  Wheat,  4  barrels  of  20  stones; 
oats,  9  barrels  of  14  stones ;  barley,  8  barrels  of  16  stones ; 
turnips,  5  tons;  potatoes,  200  stones.  In  an  average 
good  year,  the  produce  would  be  from  ten  to  twelve 
barrels  of  wheat,  twelve  barrels  of  oats,  and  1,500  stones 
of  potatoes,  per  Irish  acre.  The  deficiency  of  the  potato 
crop  on  this  particular  holding  is  therefore  something 
enormous. 

I  have  to  repeat  the  observations  which  I  have  already 
made  with  respect  to  the  more  &vourable  return  of  the 
patato  crop  when  planted  on  moorland  or  bog.  This  is 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  with  whom  I  have  con« 
vexsed  on  the  subject;  and  I  have  verified  it  so  far  a 
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I  have  been  able  to  do.  For  instance,  on  the  way 
fromScariff  to  Feakle  there  are  several  bogs  on  which 
the  potato  has  been  grown,  situated  on  the  left  hand 
side  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  roadway;  and 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  the  ground  .gradually 
rises  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  the  soil  is  of  a 
tolerably  good  description.  In  the  potato  fields  in  the 
bog  I  saw  from  three  to  four  large-sized  "  pits"  of 
potatoes,  whilst  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  in  fields 
of  the  same  size,  there  were  generally  only  one  or  two. 

The  union  of  TuUa  comprises  parts  of  the  baronies  of 
Bunratty  Lower  and  Bunratty  Upper,  and  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Tulla.  Its  area  contains  85,809  statute  acres, 
and  the  total  annual  valuation  of  rateable  property  is 
£32,559  10s.  I  shall  not  enter  minutely  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  in  this  union,  because  it  would  be 
merely  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  already  stated  in 
reference  to  other  parts  of  the  county. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  the  Tulla  workhouse  on 
Saturday,  the  16th  November,  was  254;  of  whom  97 
were  in  hospital,  and  26  classed  as  able-bodied  men, 
though  none  of  these  can  be  so  described  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  word.  At  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  viz.,  in  the  week  ending  17th  of  November, 
1860,  the  number  of  inmates  was  190,  of  whom  100 
were  in  hospital.  This  shows  an  increase  in  the  present 
year  of  64.  The  number  in  the  house  on  the  29th  of 
September  1861,  was  191,  and  at  the  close  of  each  suc- 
ceeding week,  the  numbers  were  203,  213,  219,  222,  242, 
and  on  Satuiday  the  16th  instant,  254.  An  increase  to 
over  300  is  anticipated  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
The  average  cost  of  supporting  the  paupers  at  present  is 
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23.  6d.  per  head  per  week,  as  compared  with  2s.  8d.,  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  last  rate  for  the 
half-year  struck  for  this  union  was  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound 
on  the  electoral  division  of  TuUa,  Is.  4d.  on  the  divisions 
of  Ballyblood  and  New  Grove,  and  the  lowest,  8d.,  on 
the  division  of  Dangan. 


.  CHAPTER  ni. 

Ennis.— Tramways. — ^Professional  mendicants.— Land    Improvement 
Act— The  great  Thomond  Estates. — Condition  of  the  purchasers. 

This  is  the  capital  of  the  county  Clare,  and  is  a  thriving, 
active,  busy  town,  containing  at  present,  according  to  the 
last  census  returns,  7,127  inhabitants.  The  decrease  of 
the  population  during  the  last  decade  amounts  to  no  less 
than  3,392  persons,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
year  1851  being  estimated  at  10,518.  Although  the 
population  has  suffered  so  large  a  diminution,  the  busi- 
ness of  Ennis  appears  to  have  increased.  The  aspect  of 
the  town  has  evidently  undergone  a  vast  improvement, 
and  the  better  appearance  of  the  shops  and  houses  in  the 
leading  thoroughfares  denotes  a  considerable  degree  of 
prosperity  amongst  the  enterprising  traders  of  this  com- 
munity. Within  a  very  few  years  a  railway  has  been 
opened  to  Limerick,  and  two  new  streets,  containing  good 
substantial  houses,  have  been  constructed  at  the  western 
side  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  more 
direct  communication  with  the  market-place.  A  hand- 
some court-house  and  Roman  Catholic  church,   and  a 
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monument  to  tlie  memory  of  the  late  Daniel  O'Gonnell, 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  court-house,  and  now  &st 
approaching  completion,  constitute  the  most  remarkable 
architectural  features  of  Ennis.  Two  fine  edifices  are  in 
progress  of  erection  by  the  National  and  Provincial 
Banking  Companies  of  Ireland,  and,  when  finished,  will 
add  much  to  the  adornment  of  the  town. 

The  observation  respecting  the  prosperity  of  the  traders 
refers  to  a  recent  period,  and  is  not  properly  applicable 
to  the  present,  for,  in  truth,  business  is  now  remarkably 
dull  here  as  in  other  towns  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  The 
shopkeepers  of  Ennis  must  therefore  look  forward,  for 
some  time  to  come,  to  greatly  diminished  receipts,  and 
they  will  require  the  liberal  aid  of  the  banks  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  their  position  satisfactorily. 

There  is  a  large  and  poor  labouring  population  in  the 
town,  amongst  whom  severe  distress  prevails  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  almost  every  year;  but  in  the 
present  year  their  sufferings  will  commence  earlier,  and 
be  of  greater  intensity,  than  any  of  which  they  have  had 
previous  experience.  These  people  depend  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  potato,  which  they  cultivate  in  small  patches 
of  a  quarter  of  an  acre ;  but,  as  the  failure  of  the  crops  has 
been  universal  in  the  uplands,  and  as  there  is  not  much 
bog  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ennis,  on 
which  the  potato  is  grown,  they  find  themselves  deprived 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  with  no  prospect  before  them 
but  the  workhouse.  If  they  could  obtain  employment 
all  would  go  well ;  for  the  low  prices  of  Indian  com  and 
oatmeal  would  enable  a  working  man  who  earned  a  shil- 
ling a  day  to  feed  his  (amily  even  better  than  he  could 
possibly  do  with  an  average  crop  of  potatoes.     But 
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bejond  the  small  amount  of  labour  required  to  cany  on 
the  buildings  to  which  I  have  spoken,  there  is  no  em- 
ployment here  for  the  labouring  class,  who  must  remain 
in  idleness,  seeing  their  scanty  stock  of  provisions  dis- 
appear daily,  until  actual  starvation  compels  them  to 
throw  themselves  and  their  families  on  the  union  for 
support,  from  which  wretched  fate  very  few  of  Ae 
miserably  poor  population  of  Ennis  can  hope  to  escape. 

People  here  speak  of  the  necessity  of  some  system  of 
public  works,  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  destitution, 
which  is  certain  to  prevail  from  February  at  least  until 
agricultural  operations  are  again  actively  begun ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  Government  will  yield  to  any 
application  of  that  nature,  and  it  is  certainly  not  desirable 
that  the  public  money  should  be  squandered  on  useless 
works,  such  as  those  which  were  undertaken  in  the 
famine  years,  when  our  roads  were  destroyed,  our  people 
demoralized,  and  a  weighty  burden  placed  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country,  by  the  gross  mismanagement  of 
those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  fund  voted 
by  Parliament  for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress. 

At  the  same  time,  if  any  work  of  acknowledged  public 
utility  be  projected,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  advance  the  funds  requisite  to  carry  it  out,  even 
though  bj  doing  so  they  might  run  counter  to  some 
of  the  favourite  theories  of  the  new  school  of  political 
economists.  I  believe  there  are  some  instances  in  which 
such  assistance  can  be  rendered  by  the  Grovemment 
under  legislative  sanction.  It  is  possible  a  project  might 
be  attempted  for  the  making  of  tramways  in  districts 
where  distress  is  likely  to  occur,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  support  the  movement  by  a  loan,  thereby 
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enabling  the  projectors  to  avail  themselves  of  the  faci- 
lities of  the  Act  of  the  23rd  and  24th  of  the  Queen, 
chapter  1^2,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1860,  and  was  passed  for  the  purpose, 
and  with  the  express  design,  of  facilitating  internal  com- 
munication in  this  country  by  means  of  tramways.  The 
promoters  of  such  undertakings  were  required  to  give 
notice  to  the  owners  of  all  land  which  would  be  required, 
after  depositing  on  or  before  the  1st  of  May  in  any 
year,  the  plans,  sections,  etc.,  with  the  secretary  of 
the  grand  jury  of  any  county  within  which  a  tramway 
was  proposed  to  be  made,  and  with  the  county  sur- 
veyor, and  the  clerk  of  each  imion.  By  the  fifth  section 
a  preliminary  inquiry  was  to  be  instituted  by  the  grand 
jury  at  the  summer  assizes,  and  in  the  event  of  appro- 
val by  that  body,  the  Board  of  Works,  being  furnished 
with  duplicates  of  all  the  plans,  was  to  make  a  public 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  undertaking,  and  report 
its  opinion,  with  any  modifications  of  an  engineering 
or  financial  character  for  the  public  advantage.  The 
definitive  approval  or  disapproval  was  to  take  place  at 
the  following  spring  assizes;  and  in  the  former  event, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  coimcil  was  empowered  by  an 
order  to  authorise  the  making  and  maintaining  of  the 
tramway,  the  order  being  subsequently  confirmed  by  an 
act  of  parliament.  The  act  also  regulated  the  amount 
of  the  share  capital  of  the  new  company — empowered 
the  borrowing  of  money  on  mortgage  to  the  extent  of 
pne-third  of  their,  share  capital;  every  tramway  to  be 
worked  by  animal  power  only,  and  to  be  constructed  on 
the  guage  of,  five  feet  three  inches.  The  legislature 
also  provided  that,  where  the  promoters  are  not  an  exist- 
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ing  company,  they  should,  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  making  of  the  order  in  council,  deposit  one-twentieth 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  undertaking  in  the  Bank  of 
Ireland. 

The  act  in  question  was  amended  by  the  24th  and 
25th  Victoria,  chap.  102,  as  some  of  its  provisions  were 
found  to  cause  unnecessary  delay,  and  now  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  grand  jury  to  make  a  provisional  ap- 
proval of  any  undertaking  for  a  tramway,  but  they  may 
definitively  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  project  at  the 
first  assizes  at  which  the  same  shall  be  brought  before 
them,  the  application  to  be  made  either  at  the  spring  or 
summer  assizes.  There  has  also  been  this  judicious 
modification  made  by  the  latter  statute,  that  the  inquiry 
by  the  Board  of  Works  is  to  take  place  before  any  ap- 
plication to  the  grand  jury,  and  to  be  confined  to 
engineering  questions.  The  order  in  council  is  also 
made  valid  without  any  further  confirmation  by  act  of 
parliament.  The  instance  of  the  railway  to  Galway, 
which  was  made  with  money  advanced  by  the  Govem- 
menty  ought  to  render  them  favourably  disposed  to  aid 
any  similar  enterprise  during  a  time  of  emergency  like 
the  present.  The  receipts  of  the  line  from  Athlone  to 
Galway  have  been  sufficient,  not  only  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  loan,  but  to  yield  a  profit  to  the  proprietors;  and 
there  are  numerous  cases  in  which  a  line  of  railway,  if 
constructed  chiefly  for  ready  money,  would  turn  out  a 
paying  concern;  whereas  if  carried  out  on  the  ruinous 
system,  now  too  often  adopted,  of  paying  the  con- 
tractors with  stock,  it  would  be  profitless  to  those  who 
originally  embarked  their  capital  in  it. 

An  act  of  parliament  has  been  obtained,  authorising 
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the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Ennis  to  Athenxy, 
but  as  jet  no  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  to  carrj 
out  the  project,  though,  if  the  line  is  to  be  made  at  all,  it 
would  be  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  labouring 
population  of  Ennis,  that  the  works  should  be  com- 
menced as  speedily  ^s  possible.  Although  there  must  be 
many  persons  in  this  town  and  its  locality  who  are  even 
now  short  of  food,  the  anticipated  distress  will  not  begin 
to  manifest  itself  until  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 
The  potatoes  that  the  labouring  class  have  saved,  will 
hardly  sufEice  until  Christmas,  but  many  will  contrive  to 
make  out  a  precarious  and  scanty  subsistence  for  a  few 
weeks  longer,  after  which  I  fear  the  workhouse  roll  will 
tell  a  sad  tale  of  want  and  suffering. 

The  Ennis  union  comprises  an  area  of  112,504  statute 
acres,  containing  in  1851  a  population  of  40,345;  and 
the  poor  law  valuation  in  1859,  was  something  over 
£72,000.  In  the  weok  ending  the  16th  November, 
1861,  the  number  of  inmates  was  435,  as  compared  with 
378  in  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year — 
showing  an  increase  of  57.  Of  those  in  the  house  on 
the  16th,  217  were  classed  as  healthy,  and  218  were 
under  medical  treatment  in  the  workhouse  infirmary  and 
the  fever  hospital.  There  were  a  few  persons  classed  as 
ftble-bodie  1,  but  in  reality  there  was  no  man  of  that  de- 
scription in  the  house,  and  the  women  entitled  to  be  so 
designated,  were  persons  who  were  unmarried  and  had 
children.  The  number  in  the  house  in  the  week  ending 
on  the  29th  September  was  370 ;  and  in  the  succeeding 
weeks  up  to  the  16th  of  November,  the  numbers  res- 
pectively were  394,  406,  407,  409,  and  418.  The 
average  cost  of  maintaining  a  healthy  pauper  at  present 
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2s.  7^d.,  and  in  the  fever  hospital,  Ss.  3d.  per  head.  The 
eontract  prices  for  provisions  are  as  follows: — ^White 
bread,  6^.  per  41b.  loaf;  wholemeal  flour,  £14  Ss.; 
oatmeal,  £15  7s.  6d.,  and  Indian  meal,  £10  5s.  per  ton. 
New  milk  is  supplied  at  6|d.  per  gallon,  and  coals  at 
21s.  6d.  per  ton.  Two  rates  have  been  struck  for  the 
present  year,  one  in  June,  the  other  in  November.  The 
higher  rate,  struck  in  June,  was  Is.  9d.  in  the  pound  for 
the  electoral  division  of  Ennis,  and  the  lowest  5d.,  for  the 
division  of  Urlan.  The  last  rate  amounted  to  Is.  4d.  in 
the  pound  for  the  Ennis,  and  4d.  for  the  Urlan  division. 
It  is  probable  that  the  new  rate  will  be  considerably 
higher  than  either  of  these,  as  the  relieving  officers  anti- 
cipate a  large  increase  of  paupers  very  soon.  The  almost 
complete  want  of  fuel  amongst  the  poorest  class  will 
drive  the  aged  and  infirm  into  the  workhouse,  even 
although  their  relatives  might  be  able  to  supply  them 
with  food  for  a  short  time  longer.  • 

There  are  instances  of  the  relieving  officers  being 
imposed  on  by  professional  mendicants  simulating  the 
direst  extremity  of  distress,  whilst  they  are  really  pos- 
essed  of  what  would  be  considered  a  handsome  fortune 
by  many  of  the  industrious  people  upon  whose  charitable 
feelings  they  practise  so  dexterously.  A  remarkable 
case  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago  in  this  locality.  A 
beggar  woman  named  Freele,  and  her  three  children,  all 
artistically  made  up  to  counterfeit  the  most  abject  desti- 
tution, were  admitted  into  the  Ennis  workhouse.  When 
searched  by  the  matron,  however,  a  bank  receipt  for 
£60  was  found  concealed  on  the  person  of  this  impostor, 
together  with  notes,  silver,  and  copper,  amounting  in 
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all  to  £70.  The  sturdy  beggarwoman,  when  detected, 
at  once  claimed  her  discharge,  and  left  the  house  in  no 
very  amiable  frame  of  mind  at  the  unexpected  defeat  of 
her  attempt  at  deception. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ennis  there  are 
several  large  grazing  farms,  the  owners  of  which  are 
independent,  and  will  not  be  much  affected  by  the 
deficient  harvest,  and  who  employ  nobody  but  a  few 
herdsmen  to  attend  to  their  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
A  limestone  formation  extends  for  some  miles  around 
the  town,  and  the  soil  is  therefore  admirably  suited  for 
pasturage.  Indeed,  in  Clare  many  districts  may  be 
found  where  tillage  is  impossible,  great  sheets  of  lime- 
stone spreading  over  the  ground,  and  huge  masses  of 
rock  being  scattered  in  chaotic  confusion  over  the  fields 
— so  that  in  many  places  an  area  comprising  several 
acres  does  not  contain  one  of  productive  soil.  Never- 
theless, this  apparently  barren  land  is  better  than  it 
appears  to  be,  and  is  eagerly  sought  for  at  a  high  rent; 
for  the  grass  growing  in  the  spaces  between  these  masses 
of  limestone  is  of  the  best  and  sweetest  kind,  and  sheep 
thrive  on  it  amazingly. 

This  year  was  a  favourable  one  for  grass  in  this  part 
of  the  country ;  and  the  high  prices  obtained  for  yoimg 
cattle  enabled  the  "strong  farmers",  who  have  given 
their  attention  to  the  rearing  of  stock,  to  do  very  well. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  sufferers  will  be  the  small  farmers, 
who  depend  on  tillage,  and  have  not  put  anjrthing  by  to 
meet  such  a  crisis  as  the  present ;  and  in  the  parishes  of 
IQlmaley,  Killone,  and  Clondegad,  lying  to  the  south  of 
Ennis,  there  are  many  farmers  of  this  class.  Their 
potatoes  have  proved  a  failure,  and  all  the  other  crops 
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are  equally  deficient,  with  the  exception  of  oats,  which 
did  not  yield  quite  an  average  return,  and  the  quality  of 
which  is  very  inferior.  In  the  Ennis  market  oats  are 
now  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  5d.  to  11  Jd.  per  stone, 
and  wheat  brings  from  £1  5s.  to  £1  13s.  4d.  per  barrel. 
The  price  of  hay  is  from  30s.  to  £2  a  ton,  but  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  much  dearer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  food  still  continues  to  be  cheap. 
Fuel  is  the  only  article  in  which  there  has  been  a  great 
advance  of  price.  Turf  is  sold  here  by  the  creel,  which 
now  brings  six  or  seven  shillings,  but  which  was  sold  for- 
merly for  half-a-crown  and  eighteen  pence.  I  have  seen 
the  formers  disposing  of  their  oats  in  the  market,  and 
every  one  of  them  brought  with  him  on  his  return  home 
two  or  more  sacks  of  meal,  clearly  indicating  that  their 
potatoes  have  been  nearly  exhausted. 

The  river  Fergus,  which  runs  through  Ennis,  and 
fells  into  the  Shannon  midway  between  Kilrush  and 
Limerick,  also  contributed  its  quota  to  the  disasters  of 
the  year.  The  continuous  rains  during  July  and  August 
caused  the  river  to  overflow  its  banks,  inundating  mea- 
dows, potato  gardens,  and  oat  fields  on  either  side,  and 
doing  a  large  amount  of  damage.  For  some  time  pre- 
viously, an  occurrence  of  this  kind  had  become  very  rare. 
in  consequence  of  the  drainage  operations  carried  on  by 
the  Board  of  Works,  but  it  would  appear  that  enough 
has  not  yet  been  done  to  provide  against  the  conse- 
quences of  an  unusually  wet  season. 

I  could  not  avoid  observing  the  great  want  of  thorough 
drainage  in  various  parts  of  the  country  through  which 
I  have  passed.  Much  as  has  been  done  under  the  Land 
Improvement  Act  in  this  direction,  a  great  deal  more 
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remains  to  be  effected  before  it  can  be  said  that  the 
resources  of  the  land  have  been  fully  developed,  as 
striking  instances  of  carelessness  and  neglect  met  the 
eye  in  every  quarter.  Places  where  there  is  a  good  fall 
and  every  facility  for  carrying  off  the  water,  are  allowed 
to  remain  wet  and  swampy,  when  a  comparatively  trifling 
expenditure  would  render  the  soil  rich  and  fertile,  and 
repay  the  owner  fourfold  for  his  outlay. 

It  is  singular  that  the  gentry  of  this  country  have  not 
more  generally  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of 
that  very  useful  statute,  the  Land  Improvement  Act. 
The  sum  borrowed  under  the  act  averaged  a  few  years 
ago  £35,000  per  annum.  It  has  now  fallen  to  £27,000  a 
year.  As  some  of  your  readers  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  act  is  carried  out,  I  will 
briefly  state  the  modus  operandi.  The  owner  of  an 
estate,  who  wishes  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  and  otherwise  improving  his  land,  applies  to  the 
local  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who  inquires  into 
and  examines  the  proposed  scheme,  and  approves  of  it,  or 
suggests  such  alterations  as  seem  to  him  most  advisable. 
The  plan  having  been  approved  of  by  the  proper  officer, 
the  Board  advances,  by  instalments,  the  sum  fixed  upon, 
due  security  being  taken  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  principal.  The  interest  is  6^  per  cent,  per  annum, 
the  payment  of  which  for  twenty-two  years  cancels  the 
debt.  The  interest  charged  is,  in  reality,  only  3^  per 
cent.,  the  additional  3  per  cent.,  being  applied  to  the 
repayment  of  the  principal,  which  can  be  paid  off  sooner 
if  the  borrower  wishes,  and  there  are  regulated  tables  for 
that  purpose.  In  every  instance  where  money  has  been 
borrowed  imder  this  act,  and  properly  expended  on  a 
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well  demised  system  of  drainage,  tlie  result  has  been  of 
considerable  benefit  to  the  land,  and  an  increase  of 
income  to  the  owner.. 

Bj  the  amended  act  of  1854  the  sum  which  any  one 
individual  is  entitled  to  borrow  is  strictly  limited  to 
£5,000,  without  reference  to  the  value  of  the  estate,  the 
necesdty  for  improvement,  the  age  of  the  tenant  for  life, 
or  the  repayment  of  the  loan.  This  stringent  clause 
operates  occasionally  in  a  most  anomalous  manner. 
Thus,  theo  wner  of  an  estate  worth  £20,000  a  year, 
who,  on  coming  of  age,  has  borrowed .  £5,000  for 
drainage  purposes,  cannot  obtain  a  further  advance, 
though  he  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  attain  the  age 
of  eighty,  and  have  repaid  the  original  loan.  The 
moment  he  dies,  his  successor  can  apply  for  and 
obtain  a  similar  advance;  and  thus  the  successive 
owners  of  a  property  worth  £10,000  a  year,  may  obtain 
s  sum  equal  to  their  annual  rental  within  twenty-three 
years,  whilst  the  proprietor  of  a  vastly  more  extensive 
property  will,  during  a  long  life,  be  strictly  limited  to 
£5,000. 

I  know  on  instance  of  a  gentleman,  the  owner  of  a 
large  estate  in  the  county  of  Galway,  who  borrowed 
£5,000  under  the  Land  Improvement  Act,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  he  has  repaid.  Being  anxious  to  cany 
out  the  drainage  system  on  other  parts  of  his  property, 
he  applied  to  the  Board  for  an  additional  loan,  but  was 
met  by  the  reply:  *'  The  sum  already  advanced  to  you 
has  reached  the  extreme  limit  fixed  by  the  act;  and 
4|0Qgh  jfigiJiifFe  repaid  the  greater  portion  of  that  loan, 
\^  advance  you  more".    It  was  quite 

^  mit  on  the  amount  of  the  loans,  but 
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I  am  satisfied  the  legislature  never  intended  to  sanction 
such  an  anomaly  as  that  produced  by  the  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  statute. 

There  is  another  matter  connected  with  this  subject 
which  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  and  which  possibly 
may  be  considered  deserving  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature,  which  is,  that  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
are  not  empowered  by  this  act  of  parliament  to  lend 
money  for  the  building  t)f  dwelling-houses,  except  for 
labourers;  though  they  may  advance  money  for  farm 
offices,  on  the  condition  that  such  offices  are  attached  to 
establishments  intended  solely  for  agricultural  purposes. 
This  stringency  of  the  statute  is  a  decided  drawback  to 
the  advancement  of  the  country,  as  there  are  landlords  in 
Ireland  who,  if  they  could  procure  money  by  these 
means,  would  build  suitable  houses  for  themselves  as  well 
as  their  tenantry.  Such  a  facility  would  be  the  means 
of  conferring  a  lasting  benefit  on  their  estates,  and  offer 
an  inducement  to  them  to  spend  their  incomes  at  home, 
instead  of  becoming  absentees. 

I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  the  position  of  a  class  of  farmers, 
some  of  whom  are  to  be  found  near  this  town,  whilst 
others  are  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  I  speak 
of  a  peculiar  class,  very  rare,  I  think  I  may  say  unique, 
in  Ireland,  viz.,  farmers  of  humble  rank,  who  have 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  being  owners  in  fee.  It  will 
be  remembered,  that  a  few  years  ago  the  great  Thomond 
Estates,  including  land  in  every  part  of  the  county,  but 
chiefly  situate  in  the  baronies  of  Islands,  Inchiquin,  and 
Burren,  were  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court.  The 
property  was  disposed  of  in  small  lots,  by  which  a  larger 
sum   was  realized   than    would   otherwise   have    been 
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obtained,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  which  were  purchased 
by  farmers,  some  buying  their  own  holdings,  and  others 
the  farms  of  their  neighbours.  In  several  instances  the 
purchaser  had  accumulated  sufficient  means  at  once  to 
pay  off  the  purchase  money ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
they  were  able  to  make  up  a  portion  only  of  the 
required  sum,  and  were  obliged  to  borrow  the  remainder 
o^  mortgage.  They  have  since  been  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  pay  off  the  loans,  but  the  de6cient  harvests  of 
the  last  two  years  have  crippled  them  considerably,  and 
they  now  occupy  a  very  critical  position.  Another 
season  like  the  last  would  reduce  many  to  the  verge  of 
insolvency,  and  a  fourth  bad  year  would  ruin  them  com- 
pletely, and  throw  the  Thomond  property,  or  a  great 
part  of  it,  again  into  the  market.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for 
many  reasons,  that  these  people  will  be  able  to  struggle 
through,  and  to  hold  permanently  the  lands  which  they 
have  thus  acquired ;  since  the  establishment  of  a  class  of 
independent  yeoman  farmers  amongst  us  would  be  aa 
important  circumstance,  calculated  to  have  no  small 
influence  on  the  social  condition  of  the  country.  It  is 
wonderful  how  conservative  in  their  ideas  some  of  these 
&rmers  have  become  under  the  magic  influence  of  a  real 
estate  in  the  land,  and  how  absolute  are  their  notions  of 
a  landlord's  rights  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own ;  for 
in  several  instances  the  new  proprietor  did  not  scruple 
to  tutn  out  the  occupier  of  the  holding  he  had  purchased, 
in  a  aunmiaiy  fashion,  and  under  circumstances  whioh 
would  have  formed  the  theine  for  much  indignant 
denunciation,  had  the  act  been  committed  by  one  of  this 
old  landlords  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Scenery  between  Kilraah  and  Balljyagban.— Oanigabdlt.^Gatheriiig 
seaweed— £migration.~Kilni8h.— State  of  its  inhabitants.— Th» 
crops. 

Having  given  as  much  time  as  I  considered  necessaiy  to 
an  examination  of  the  north-eastern  and  central  portions 
of  the  county  of  Clare,  and  endeavoured  to  describe  as 
accurately  as  possible  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
people  in  those  districts,  I  determined  to  visit  and  in- 
spect the  western  coast,  where  I  was  led  to  believe  dis- 
tress was  likely  to  be  felt  more  severely  than  in  other 
parts  of  Clare.  I  therefore  proceeded  from  Ennis  to 
Kilrush,  and  from  thence  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
to  Kilkee,  Miltown  Malbay,  Ennistymon,  and  Bally- 
vaghan — a  village  about  twelve  miles  distant,  across  the 
bay,  from  the  town  of  Galway. 

The  country  which  I  thus  traversed,  from  Kilrush 
to  Ballyvaghan,  presents  during  the  winter  season  a 
bleak  and  desolate  appearance.  Vast  tracts  of  bog,  poor 
undrained  lands,  wretched-looking  cabins,  and  bare 
mountain  sides,  are  the  general  features  which  strike  the 
eye  and  remain  impressed  upon  the  memory.  Scaroelj 
a  tree  or  shrub  is  visible,  and  even  in  those  few  com- 
paratively sheltered  spots,  where  some  gentlemen  have 
with  considerable  care  and  labour  succeeded  in  surround- 
ing their  houses  with  miniature  groves,  the  fierce  blast 
from  the  Atlantic  stunts  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and 
nips  off  their  topmost  branches  as  if  they  were  regularly 
trimmed  like  a  hedge. 
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The  coast  sceneiy,  however,  is  extremely  fine,  aad 

presents  abnost  every  variety  which  the  lover  of  nature 

in  her  most  picturesque  and  wildest  aspects  can  desire. 

The  stupendous  cliffs  of  Moher  would  alone  repay  a 

vifflt  from  the  remotest  part  of  these  islands ;  and  scarcely 

less  attractive  is  the  pretty  watering  place  of  Kilkee, 

with  its  bold  projecting  headlands,  worn  into  a  thousand 

fantastic  forms  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  whose  waves 

ceaselessly  dash  and  foam  against  their  rocky  boundaries, 

and,  when  the  wind  is  high,  send  clouds  of  spray  flying 

over  the  loftiest  cliffs.     In  summer  the  coast  of  Glare  is 

a  delightful  place  of  resort  for  those  in  search  of  health 

and  recreation:  in  winter  it  is  sometimes  awfully  grand 

and  sublime. 

Under  other  circumstances  my  visit  to  these  scenes 
would  have  been  one  of  great  personal  enjoyment, 
but  the  pleasure  with  which  I  viewed  their  beauties 
was  painfuUy  mingled  with  the  knowledge  that  many 
of  the  poor  people  are  even  now  suffering  from  want 
of  food  and  fuel,  and  that  before  the  end  of  January 
their  distress  will  have  reached  the  utmost  Umit  of 
endurance.  This  observation,  though  generally  appli- 
cable to  the  entire  country,  does  not  apply  with  equal 
force  to  every  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Clare,  for  there 
are  some  localities  where  the  failure  of  all  the  crops  has 
been  complete ;  and  there  are  others  where  the  loss  has 
not  been  so  great,  and  where  peculiar  local  circumstances 
have  given  the  inhabitants  resources  which  will  enable 
them  to  struggle  better  against  the  calamity  of  a  deficient 
harvest. 

Speaking  on  the  authority  of  those  acquainted  with 
this  county,  I  believe  that  the  population  of  the  narrow 
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peninsula  which  extends  from  Kilkee  to  Loophead  will 
be  most  severely  tried  during  the  ensuing  winter  and 
spring.  This  neck  of  land  is  about  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  eight  to  three  miles, 
and  being  almost  completely  surrounded  by  water,  the 
humidity  of  the  climate  is  greater  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  county,  whilst  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  for  ever 
dashing  against  the  cliffs,  cause  a  cloud  of  surf  to  hang 
perpetually  over  the  land,  contributing  to  that  excessive 
saturation  of  the  soil  so  destructive  to  tillage. 

The  district  of  which  I  now  speak  includes  two  pa- 
rishes— Moyarta  and  Kilbarryowen ;  the  latter  of  which 
is  about  six  miles  long,  extending  from  Loophead  to 
within  a  mile  of  the  village  of  Carrigaholt ;  and  it  is  here 
especially  that  the  greatest  apprehension  of  scarcity  and 
want  prevails,  for  it  consists  chiefly  of  arable  land,  and 
includes  within  its  boundaries  yery  little  fresh  bog,  which 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  people  have  no  potatoes. 
Moreover,  the  oats  are  said  to  have  been  a  total  failure, 
as  the  continuous  rain  and  the  unusual  coldness  of  the 
season  did  not  allow  the  grain  to  ripen,  and  in  some 
instances  the  cattle  were  turned  into  the  fields  to  eat  the 
unripe  com,  or  else  it  was  cut  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
straw. 

Notwithstanding  the  decrease  of  population  through- 
out the  county,  the  two  parishes  are  thickly  in- 
habited, chiefly  by  small  farmers,  labourers,  and  fisher- 
men. The  sea  abounds  with  fish:  mackerel  and 
herrings  are  often  taken  in  large  quantities  near  the 
shore,  and  cod,  haddock,  soles,  and  ling  are  caught  at  a 
greater  distance.  The  people,  however,  do  not  possess  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  fishery  in  a  proper  manner. 
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They  fish  from  **  corraghs"  or  canoes,  consisting  of  a  light 
framework  of  wood  covered  with  tarred  canvas,  and 
which,  from  their  extreme  buoyancy,  dance  lightly  over 
the  waves,  and  are  quite  safe,  even  in  rough  weather, 
when  dexterously  managed  by  an  experienced  boatman ; 
but  it  is  obvioiis  that  these  frail  structures  are  not  suitable 
for  deep  sea  fishing,  and  that  to  a  great  extent  the  teeming 
waters  must  remain  unproductive  so  far  as  these  hiunble 
fishermen  are  concerned.  Bream  and  other  coarse  fish  are 
obtained  along  the  rocky  shore,  which,  together  with  the 
shell-fish  gathered  by  the  women  and  children,  contribute 
greatly  to  the  support  of  many  poor  families. 

Those  who  have  no  land  rent  a  small  patch  for  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes.  This  is  generally  called  *'  mock" 
by  the  people  of  the  West,  and  in  other  parts  of  Ireland 
it  is  termed  "  conacre".  In  die  district  of  which  I  am 
now  speaking  the  average  rent  charged  for  "  conacre"  is 
£4  an  acre,  but  in  other  places  along  the  coast  it  rises  so 
high  aa  £6,  £8,  and  even  £10  an  acre  for  bog  land 
which  the  tenant  has  to  manure  at  great  labour  and 
expense.  Persons  living  near  the  sea  can  easily  obtain 
fieaweed,  sand,  and  shells  for  manure,  and  this  fact  will 
account  for  the  comparative  density  of  the  population 
along  the  coast.  Farms  which  border  on  the  sea  are 
much  coveted,  because  of  the  privilege  given  to  the 
tenant  of  collecting  seaweed — a  right  really  belonging  to 
the  public,  but  exclusively  assumed  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil.  When  a  small  farmer  has  collected  a  sufficient 
quantify  of  seaweed  to  manure  his  own  land,  he  gathers 
as  much  more  as  he  can,  and  carries  it  to  Ennis  or  some 
other  inland  place,  where  he  finds  a  ready  sale  for  all 
he  brings  to  market,  and  thus  obtains  a  few  pounds,  which 
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enable  Um  to  pay  his  rent  or  to  procure  food  for  hid 
family. 

The  industry  which  the  poor  labourer  displays,  and 
the  hardships  which  he  undergoes,  to  gain  a  scanty 
subsistence  for  himself  and  those  dependent  on  him,  are 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 
When  a  storm  rages,  the  residents  near  the  coast  assemble 
in  hundreds  at  the  water's  edge,  to  collect  the  seaweed 
which  the  waves  cast  on  the  beach.  Men,  women,  and 
even  children,  are  oflen  engaged  in  this  toilsome  occupar 
tion  during  the  whole  night,  exposed  to  wind  and  rain, 
and  drenched  by  the  spray ;  and  the  labour  thus  com- 
menced is  not  unfrequently  prolonged  throughout  the 
day  with  a  vigour  and  perseverance  which  refute  the 
imputation  so  often  levelled  against  our  countrymen,  that 
they  are  indolent  and  idle.  Ignorant  they  may  be,  and 
obstinately  attached  to  their  own  customs  they  too  often 
are ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  few  persons  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  win  their  confidence,  to  remove  their 
prejudices,  and  set  them  a  good  example. 

I  believe  that  more  peaceable,  tractable,  and  well- 
disposed  people  than  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  do 
not  exist.  Crime  is  almost  unknown  amongst  them, 
their  honesty  is  proverbial,  and  drunkenness,  so  long  the 
bane  of  Ireland,  is  greatly  on  the  decrease — a  result 
which,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  zealous  exertions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

As  to  the  industry  of  the  people,  I  have  said  enough 
on  that  subject  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  willing- 
ness to  work  hard;  but  imfortunately  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity afforded  them  after  the  harvest  operations  have 
been  concluded:  and  the  loss  of  the  potato,  which  was 
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their  main  dependence,  must  therefore,  in  very  manj 
cases,  result  in  extreme  destitution. 

I  have  spoken  to  a  great  many  persons  of  intelligence^ 
who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  modes 
of  life  of  these  people,  and  they  aU  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  the  dearth  of  food  and  fuel  mujst  ruin  many  of  th^ 
small  &rmers,  and  send  vast  numbers  of  the  labouring 
class  to  the  poorhouse,  if  employment  of  some  description 
be  not  provided  for  them.  Of  course,  no  one  need  starve4 
The  workhouses  are  empty,  the  rates  are  low,  the  popu* 
lation  greatly  reduced;  and  all  who  are  absolutely  in 
want,  can  obtaia  food  and  shelter  without  very  seriously 
impairing  the  resources  of  the  ratepayers;  but  it  is 
melancholy  to  contemplate  the  breaking  up  and  pauperi- 
zation of  whole  fiunilies,  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  avert  such  a  contingency. 

It  would  also  be  most  injurious  to  the  country  at  large 
if  the  drain  of  emigration,  which  has  partially  ceased, 
should  be  again  renewed,  for  it  is  always  the  flower  of 
our  population,  the  young,  the  healthy,  and  the  strong, 
who  quit  this  country  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  other 
lands,  leaving  behind  them  the  aged  and  infirm.  Emi- 
gration has  already  caused  a  great  scarcity  of  good  labour 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  I  fear  the  bad  results  of 
the  last  two  seasons  will  turn  the  attention  of  many  to 
Australia  or  the  British  colonies,  if  landlords  do  not  act 
with  judicious  forbearance,  and  if  some  assistance  be 
not  given  to  enable  the  people  to  struggle  through  their 
present  difficulties. 

This  reference  to  emigration  leads  me  to  mention  a 
lesource  possessed  by  the  poor  of  this  coimtry,  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  considering  their  present 
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position.  There  is  scaicelj  a  family  in  Clare  which  has 
not  some  member  or  members  in  America  or  Australia^ 
and  remittances  are  constantly  being  sent  by  these  exiles 
to  their  relatives  at  home.  Sometimes  the  old  couple 
receive  five  or  six  pounds  from  their  son,  whose  homy 
hand  need  never  lie  idle  in  his  bosom  in  the  new  world. 
Sometimes,  as  in  a  case  which  was  lately  mentioned  to 
me,  a  young  girl  earning  good  wages  in  America,  sends 
Beveral  pounds  to  her  brother,  who  is  willing  to  work,  but 
can  find  no  employment  in  his  own  coimtry.  The  large 
Bums  thus  sent  home  by  Irish  emigrants  have  often 
fexcited  surprise  and  elicited  the  warmest  admiration,  as 
proofs  of  the  deep-seated  feelings  of  family  affection 
which  characterise  our  people.  Latterly  the  remittances 
from  America  have  decreased,  in  consequence  of  the 
fratricidal  war  now  raging  in  that  coimtry ;  but  money 
is  still  coming  from  Australia,  and  were  it  not  for 
this  timely  help  many  families  would  have  no  prospect 
before  them  save  the  workhouse. 

Kilrush  is  a  smart  and  good  business  town,  situate 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  and  distant  about  thirty 
miles  from  Limerick,  with  which  it  has,  in  the  present 
season,  steam  communication  every  second  day ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  boat  belonging  to  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam 
Packet  Company  goes  from  Limerick  to  Kilrush  on 
one  day,  and  returns  from  Kilrush  to  Limerick  on  the 
next.  The  population  of  Kilrush  is  now  4,565,  being 
an  increase  of  ninety-four  since  the  last  census  in 
1851. 

This  town  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  so  many  coimtry  towna 
throughout  Ireland  since  1846.    During  the  interval  that 
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has  elapsed,  the  shops  in  Kikush  have  doubled  in  number, 
and  greatly  increased  in  size.  For  example,  in  1846 
&ere  was  scarcely  a  shop  in  the  town  moie  than  24  feet 
in  length,  and  there  was  not  one  having  a  plate-glass 
window ;  whereas  now  there  are  twelve  shops  with  plate- 
glass  windows,  some  of  30  feet  in  front,  and  over  80  feet 
from  front  to  rear.  These  shops  are  well-stocked  with 
goods,  varying  in  value  from  £1,000  to  £7,000,  but  they 
are  now  almost  deserted  in  consequence  of  the  distressed 
state  of  the  country ;  and  traders  whose  daily  receipts  in 
prosperous  years  used  to  average  £30,  are  now  not 
receiving  more  than  £6  or  £7  a  day.  I  was  assured  by 
a  respectable  shopkeeper  that  in  the  year  1860  he  re- 
ceived for  debts  due  to  him  for  goods  sold  on  credit 
£1,700.  This  year  he  has  not  received  half  that  amount, 
and  the  falling  off  both  in  purchases  and  the  payment  of 
bills  dates  from  the  1st  of  September.  Up  to  that  time 
bills  were  punctually  paid  by  the  farmers,  but  now  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  money  from  them  except  by 
legal  process,  and  in  numerous  instances  the  traders  who 
endorsed  their  bills  to  the  banks,  have  been  obliged  to 
meet  them,  to  their  serious  embarrassment. 

There  are  branches  of  the  National  and  Provincial 
Banks  here,  but  there  are  complaints  that  they  ai*e 
restricting  the  accommodation  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  giving,  and  have  refused  to  renew  many  of 
the  bills  of  the  small  farmers,  even  though  a  reduction 
on  them  was  proposed  to  be  made.  Of  course  the 
managers  are  right  to  guard  themselves  against  incurring 
bad  debts ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  illiberality  of 
Irish  banks  has  often  been  the  subject  of  censure  by 
the  mercantile  conununity,  and  I  believe  that  nothing 
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would  please  the  shopkeepers  of  Kilnish  better  than  the 
establishment  in  their  town  of  a  branch  either  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  or  one  of  the  Northern  banking  com* 
panics. 

There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  distress  under 
which  the  farming  classes  are  now  suffering,  than  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  processes  issued  and 
entered  at  all  the  quarter  sessions  throughout  the  county. 
At  the  sessions  of  Kilrush,  held  on  the  9th  October, 
there  were  no  less  than  600  entries,  and  since  1847  they 
never  exceeded  half  that  number,  and  were  often  much 
less.  The  number  of  processes  which  were  issued  on 
this  occasion  from  the  Stamp-office  were  about  6,000, 
the  debts  claimed  being  due  for  money  lent  and  shop 
goods,  meal,  and  other  articles  sold  to  the  small  &rmers. 
I  was  informed  that  horses  and  cattle  have  been 
sold  in  the  market-place  under  decrees  obtained  at 
the  last  sessions ;  and  with  regard  to  the  large  labour- 
ing population  living  in  and  about  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  the  want  of  employment  has  reduced  them 
abeady  to  a  miserable  condition,  and  they  are  in  many 
instances  now  living  on  the  money  raised  at  the  pawn 
offices,  which  are  the  only  establishments  at  present 
flourishing  in  Kilrush. 

The  land  for  several  miles  around  Kilrush  is  very  poor, 
having  a  light  surface  with  a  very  retentive  subsoil :  to 
use  the  expression  in  common  use  amongst  the  people  it 
is  "  cold,  spewy  land".  The  wetness  of  the  spring  and 
summer  was  therefore  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  tillage 
in  this  locality :  the  loss  fell  almost  entirely  on  the  small 
farmer,  to  whom  that  species  of  agriculture  is  confined, 
and  on  the  labouring  man,  who  cultivates  his  quarter 
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or  half  an  acre  of  "  mock".  The  large  farmers  have 
converted  all  their  arable  land  into  grazing  ground,  to 
feed  stock  and  make  butter,  instead  of  growing  com  bi9 
ihey  used  formerly  to  do.  For  instance,  previously  to 
1846,  more  than  100,000  barrels  of  oats  were  annually 
exported  fix>m  Kilrush ;  but  the  quantity  now  exported 
does  not  amount  to  50,000  barrels  a-year ;  cattle,  pigs, 
and  butter  having  taken  the  place  of  com. 

Those  who  have  large  grazing  farms  have  latterly  been 
80  prosperous,  that  their  position  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  present  unfavourable  harvest ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
farmers  of  a  lower  class,  who  depend  partly  on  tillage  and 
the  produce  of  their  dairies,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  are  now  suffering  under  the  combined  effects  of  two 
bad  years  'In  1859  and  1860  fodder  was  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  the  price  of  hay  rose  to  £7,  £10,  and  even  £12 
a  ton.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  farmer  of  limited 
means  had  to  dispose  of  his  stock  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and 
instances  were  not  uncommon  of  the  young  cattle  dying 
from  want  of  food.  The  loss  from  this  source  was  con- 
siderable, and  before  the  farmers  had  recovered  from  the 
embarrassments  caused  thereby,  a  calamity  of  a  still  more 
aggravated  character  has  befallen  them.  The  potato  was 
sown  extensively  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilrush,  but 
in  all  the  uplands  the  crop  has  proved  utterly  valueless. 
There  are  a  few  exceptional  instances  in  which  the  produce 
has  been  comparatively  large  and  good  in  quality,  but  in 
all  these  cases  the  sowing  took  place  in  February,  and 
the  tuber  had  acquired  size  and  stamina  before  the  blight 
set  in.  Potatoes  grown  in  fresh  bog  only  have  escaped 
the  disease.  The  second  crop  from  bog  land  is  rarely  so 
good  as  the  first,  and  when  three  or  four  crops  have  been 
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taken  &om  it  in  succession,  the  peatj  soil  seems  to  lose 
its  antiseptic  properties,  and  the  potatoes  rot  in  it  as 
freely  as  in  rich  heavy  land. 

I  must  observe  that  I  have  never  seen  a  really  good 
meally  potato  which  had  been  grown  in  a  bog.  Under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  produce  from  bog 
land  is  tolerably  large,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  the 
blight ;  but  the  quality  is  very  poor — the  potatoes  being 
soft  and  wet,  deficient  in  farina,  and  consequently  want- 
ing in  nutriment. 

The  great  secret  of  success  m  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato  is  to  sow  early,  in  February  if  possible,  but  not 
later  than  March.  Even  then,  long-continued  rain  may 
disappoint  the  most  reasonable  hopes  of  the  farmer ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  man  who  has  taken  time 
by  the  forelock  in  the  sowing  of  his  crop,  has  the  best 
chance  of  obtaining  a  favourable  return. 

The  oat  crop,  which  was  formerly  the  staple  produce 
of  this  district,  was  the  worst  that  has  ever  been  recol- 
lected. The  extent  of  the  failure  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  townland  of  Movene  ten  m^  threshed 
only  £2  worth  of  oats  in  an  entire  day.  The  failure  in 
wheat  and  turnips,  neither  of  which,  however,  was  sown 
to  any  extent,  was  equally  great:  in  fact,  with  the  single 
exception  of  grass,  failure  was  the  universal  rule. 

With  respect  to  fuel,  Kilrush  is  not  so  badly  off  as 
other  places  where  I  have  been.  Extensive  bogs 
encompass  it  almost  on  every  side,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  turf  are  brought  into  the  town,  and  sent 
from  thence  by  boat  into  the  city  and  county  of  Limericky 
where  high  prices  are  readily  obtained.  But,  though 
there  is  not  an  absolute  dearth  of  fuel  here,  yet  it  is 
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nearly  double  its  former  price ;  the  kish  of  turf,  which 
used  to  bring  Is.  6d.,  is  now  selling  at  2s.  6d.,  and  occa- 
sionally for  3s.  There  is  an  abundance  of  turf  still  lying 
on  the  bogs,  which  the  people  were  imable  to  save.  Of 
course  the  present  high  price  places  this  most  necessaiy 
article  out  of  the  poor  man's  reach,  and  the  suffering  from 
this  cause  is  now  most  pressing,  and  demands  immediate 
relief. 

I  perceive  that  "  fuel  funds"  have  been  formed  in 
Limerick,  Ennis,  Galway,  and  elsewhere,  and  I  hope  this 
example  will  be  followed  in  Kilrush  and  every  other 
locality  where  the  scarcity  is  most  severely  felt.  In  March 
and  April  turf  will  be  again  abundant,  but  in  the  mean- 
time how  are  the  poor  to  survive  through  three  cold  and 
dreary  months,  without  a  sod  of  turf  to  cook  their  food, 
or  to  afford  that  warmth  which  is  essential  to  existence  ? 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  Kilrush  workhouse 
shows  an  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  Thus, 
on  Saturday,  the  16th  of  November  last,  the  number 
was  298 ;  and  at  the  same  date  in  the  previous  year,  25 9* 
There  are  no  able-bodied  men  in  the  house,  although  a 
few  are  enumerated  under  that  head ;  and  the  forty-four 
women  classed  as  able-bodied,  are  persons  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  workhouse  as  a  lying-in  hos- 
pital. On  the  16th  ult.  there  were  only  two  cases  of  fever 
in  the  house,  and  the  niunber  of  persons  in  the  infirmary 
was  114.  The  average  cost  of  maintaining  a  pauper  at 
present  is  2s.  7'd.  per  week,  and  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  two  previous  years  it  was  2s.  7Jd.  in  1860, 
and  2s.  2d.  in  1859.  The  contract  prices  for  the  supply 
of  provisions  are  low,  viz.,  beef  and  mutton,  4^d.,  and 
coarse  meat,  3^d.  per  lb. ;  oatmeal,  £14  15s. ;  and  Indian 
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meal,  £9  5s.  per  ton;  brown  bread,  SJd.,  and  white 
bread,  G^d,  per  four  pound  loaf.  In  1860  there  were 
two  contracts  for  provisioning  the  house,  viz.,  oatmeal, 
£14  17s.  6d.  and  £16  8s.  per  ton ;  Indian  meal,  £9  7s.  6d. 
and  £8  19s.  9d.  per  ton;  best  meat,  5d.  per  lb.;  brown 
bread,  5Jd.,  and  white  bread,  5^d.  per  four  pound  loaf. 
Two  rates  were  struck  in  1861 — the  first  on  the  25th 
of  May,  and  the  second  on  the  9th  of  November. 
The  highest  rate  was  that  for  the  Kilrush  electoral 
division,  and  the  lowest  that  for  Tulig,  viz..  Is.  3d.  and 
Is.  8d.,  and  5d.  and  6d.  respectively. 

It  would  be  a  serious  omission  to  finish  my  description 
of  Kilrush  without  some  reference  to  the  largest  pro- 
prietor and  the  best  landlord  in  the  district :  I  allude  to 
Colonel  Vandeleur,  one  of  the  members  for  Clare,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  county,  and  will 
continue  to  represent  it  in  parliament  as  long  as  he 
desires  to  enjoy  that  honour.  In  every  part  of  the  county 
which  I  have  visited,  but  especially  in  the  western  portions, 
where  his  extensive  estates  are  situated,  I  have  heard 
Colonel  Vandeleur  praised  as  one  of  the  kindest  and  most 
considerate  of  landlords.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
town  fields,  which  are  set  at  reasonable  rents,  all  his 
lands  are  let  at  Griffith's  valuation.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence. Ids  tenantry  are  comfortably  off,  and  can  bear 
up  successfully  against  a  bad  season;  whilst  the  rack* 
rented  tenants  of  other  proprietors — and  there  are  many 
such  in  Clare — must  sink  under  the  losses  they  have 
sustained.  Colonel  Vandeleur  recognizes  a  quad  tenant- 
right  on  his  property,  and  an  instance  was  mentioned  to 
me  in  which  one  of  his  tenants,  holding  44  acres  without 
a  lease,  sold  his  good  will,  or  "  tenant-right'',  for  £500. 
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The  agents  of  the  Marquess  of  Conyngham,  Mr. 
Westrop  and  Captain  William  Stackpoole,  have  been 
recently  receiving  the  rents  in  this  town;  but  as  yet 
Colonel  Yandeleur  has  not  made  any  such  demand. 
From  the  universal  opinion  expressed  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  his  property  is  managed,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  his  tenants  will  receive  every  reasonable  in- 
dulgence; but  I  may  observe,  that  abatements  and 
remissions  cannot  be  fairly  expected  from  landlords  like 
Colonel  Vandeleur,  whose  lands  are  let  at  so  low  a 
figure.  There  is  another  large  proprietor  in  Clare  who 
is  justly  regarded  as  a  model  landlord — I  mean  Lord 
Leconfield — ^who  has  property  in  every  part  of  the 
county,  and  whose  tenantry,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of 
their  lands,  are  still  in  a  very  comfortable  and  prosperous 
condition.  Lord  Leconfield  does  not  give  leases,  but  he 
never  removes  a  tenant  without  cause,  and  he  pays  his 
tenantry  most  liberally  for  their  improvements. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Kilkee.— State  of  the  crops.— Scarcity  of  fuel— High  renta.— 
EvictioDB  in  Killard. 

This  beautiful  little  watering-place,  which  is  much  fre- 
quented by  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  but  espe- 
cially firom  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  is 
situated  on  the  margin  of  the  Atlantic,  about  six  miles 
distant  firom  Kilrush,  and  in  natural  beauty  of  position 
has  few  superiors.  The  little  bay  or  inlet  is  nearly  land- 
lockedy  giant  rocks  guarding  the  entrance  to  it  at  either 
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side,  whilst  magnificent  cliffs  extend  for  miles  to  the 
westward,  presenting  from  every  point  of  view  scenes  of 
the  grandest  and  most  varied  character. 

According  to  the  census  returns,  the  population  of 
Kilkee  at  present  is  2,031 ;  but  in  the  height  of  the 
summer  season,  when  every  house  is  crowded,  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  must  be  much  greater.  There  is 
scarcely  any  trade  in  the  town  during  the  winter  months, 
and  the  people  mainly  depend  on  what  they  make  by 
letting  lodgings  during  the  bathing  season.  The  past 
season  was  an  exceedingly  bad  one.  The  unfavourable 
weather  diminished  the  number  of  pleasure  seekers  con- 
siderably, and  the  owners  of  the  numerous  lodges,  built 
solely  for  the  accommodation  of  this  class,  find  them- 
selves therefore  in  a  position  of  great  embarrassment, 
firom,  on  one  hand,  the  decrease  of  their  expected  gains, 
and  on  the  other  the  failure  of  the  potatoes. 

The  parish  of  Kilferagh,  in  which  Kilkee  is  situate, 
and  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Killard  and  Kilmacduane, 
stand  nearly  in  the  same  position  as  regards  the  failure 
of  the  crops.  In  the  uplands  the  potato  has  suffered 
greatly,  and  the  produce  of  the  bog  lands  is  scarcely 
more  than  half  an  average  crop.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood very  little  was  sown  in  February,  in  consequence 
of  the  wet  weather,  and  the  result  has  been  in  many 
instances  that,  even  where  the  crop  is  comparatively 
sound,  the  general  run  of  the  potatoes  is  so  small  as  to  be 
only  fit  for  seed.  The  oats  were  destroyed  by  the 
continuous  rains  of  July,  August,  and  September,  and 
barley  was  equally  unproductive.  Good  malting  barley 
is  worth  16d.  a  stone,  but  that  produced  in  this  locality 
does  not  sell  for  more  than  7d.     Some  fields  of  oats 
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and  barley  In  KiUard  were  onlj  cut  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  some  liave  not  been  thought  worth  reaping  at 
alL  Wheat  is  not  much  cultivated  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  what  was  grown  has  proved  altogether 
worthless. 

It  has  been  established  by  experiment  that  grass  of  a 
particular  kind  can,  by  a  process  of  careful  cultivation, 
be  converted  into  wheat :  and  the  converse  of  this  is 
equally  true ;  for  wheat,  if  neglected,  will  degenerate  into 
grass.  Something  very  like  this  has  occurred  at  a  place 
not  far  from  Kilkee,  where  a  farmer  had  a  field  of  wheat, 
which  could  scarely  be  recognized  as  wheat  at  all,  the 
grain  being  badly  developed  and  covered  with  an  unusual 
husk,  which  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
humidity  and  coldness  of  the  season.  Many  of  the 
fiumers  here  have  been  adopting  improved  methods  of 
agriculture,  and  the  rotation  of  crops,  which  was  formerly 
tmknown,  is  now  better  understood.  Turnips,  mangolds, 
and  beans  are  now  often  cultivated,  but  this  year  the 
result  has  been  most  discouraging.  Beans  have  proved 
nearly  a  total  failure:  the  stalks  flourished  luxuriantly, 
but  the  pods  did  not  fill  properly.  As  for  the  turnip 
crop,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  worse,  for  I  have  seen 
field  after  field  in  which  the  turnips  were  not  larger  than 
a  middling  sized  potato.  One  farmer  in  the  parish  of 
Kilferagh,  a  careful  and  skilful  agriculturist,  has  a  turnip 
field  of  three  English  acres.  He  manured  the  land  well 
^th  farm-yard  manure  and  guano,  and  put  down  the  seed 
in  the  most  approved  manner ;  but  the  produce  is  of  little 
value,  for  although  there  was  no  failure  of  the  *seed, 
the  incessant  rains  checked  the  growth  of  the  bulbs.  In 
the  parish  of  Eilmacduane,  which  lies  to  the  east  of 
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Kilkee,  the  land  is  drier  than  in  Eilferagh,  and  the  cereal 
crops  and  turnips  are  better,  though  the  loss  on  all  will 
be  considerable.  Eillard,  an  extensive  parish,  situate 
between  Eilferagh  and  Eilmacduaney  and  bordering  on 
the  sea,  is  similary  circumstanced;  the  land  is  poor, 
undrained,  and  badly  tilled,  the  produce  of  every  crop 
scanty  in  amount  and  inferior  in  quality.  There  are  of 
course  exceptions,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  loss  of  the 
potatoes  may  be  safely  estimated  at  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  crop,  and  those  saved  are  hardly  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption, being  soft,  wet,  and  soapy.  The  people  appear 
to  be  satisfied  as  long  as  the  potato  is  white  and  untainted ; 
but,  for  my  part,  I  have  not  seen  what  I  can  call  a  good 
potato  since  I  have  come  to  the  West,  except  at  the 
tables  of  some  gentiemen,  who  are  able  to  cultivate  this 
esculent  in  a  superior  manner,  and  can  afford  to  pick  and 
choose.  At  every  hotel  I  have  found  the  potatoes  un- 
eatable, except  in  two  instances,  where  the  supply  was 
obtained  from  Ballyvaghan,  and  even  then  there  was  but 
a  slight  improvement  in  the  quality. 

The  farms  vary  considerably  in  size  throughout  the 
district  of  the  country  to  which  I  am  now  referring.  A 
few  are  over  200  acres,  and  a  large  number  between  50 
and  100,  although  they  generally  range  from  10  to  30 
acres;  but  there  is  a  large  number  of  small  farmers 
whose  holdings  vary  from  three  to  six  acres,  and  who 
Bxe  now  in  a  most  pitiable  condition,  owing  to  the  want 
of  both  potatoes  and  fuel,  which  latter  was  never  known 
to  be  so  scarce  and  dear  as  at  present.  There  are 
hundreds  of  acres  of  bog  lying  in  every  direction,  from 
which  an  ample  supply  of  turf  could  be  obtained  at  a 
very  small  expenditure  of  labour,  if  the  season  were  in 
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tny  degree  favourable,  or  eren  if  the  people  had  made 
an  effort  to  eave  it  early.  They  are  not  much  to 
blame,  however,  for  not  providing  against  such  an 
extraordinary  continuance  of  rainy  weather  as  that  with 
which  they  have  been  afflicted  from  July  up  to  the 
present  time.  No  matter  how  wet  previous  years  may 
have  been,  the  people  have  always  contrived  to  save  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  fuel  for  their  use  during  the  winter, 
and  they  anticipated,  not  unreasonably,  a  similar  result 
on  this  occasion.  The  event  has  falsified  all  their  calcu- 
lations. A  few — very  few — ^persons  have  succeeded  in 
saving  as  much  will  suffice  with  the  strictest  economy 
to  put  them  over  the  winter,  but  the  majority  are  at 
this  moment  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  and  are 
eking  out  the  few  sods  of  turf  that  they  have  been  able 
to  buy  or  beg,  with  furze,  ferns,  bogwood,  brambles,  and 
anything  that  will  bum,  upon  which  they  can  lay  their 
hands.  It  was  painful  to  see  everywhere  I  went,  stacks 
of  wet  turf  standing  in  the  bogs,  and  vast  quantities  of 
sods  lying  on  the  surface  **  unfooted"  and  in  a  worse  state 
than  the  day  they  were  cut.  In  some  cases,  even  where 
the  turf  is  comparatively  dry,  it  cannot  be  got  out  of  the 
bogs.  The  expense  of  carrying  it  from  places  to  which 
a  cart  and  horse  cannot  now  have  access,  is  a  heavy  item 
which  few  of  the  small  farmers  can  afford  to  pay.  One 
gentleman  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkee  was 
obliged  to  pay  £5  in  wages  to  a  number  of  women,  who 
were  employed  by  him  to  carry  out  the  turf  in  baskets 
along  over  their  backs,  while  in  ordinary  seasons  he 
Would  have  been  able  to  draw  home  his  turf  without 
•ny  cost  whatever;  but  he  considers  himself  extremely 
fortunate  to  have  secured  it  at  all  under  the  circxunstances, 
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and  his  case  is  a  rare  one  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Another  gentleman  living  near  Miltown  Malbay  informed 
me  that  this  year  the  turf  consumed  in  his  house  will 
cost  him  at  least  £40,  whilst  the  usual  price  for  the  same 
quantity  was  £12. 

Instances  such  as  these  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  scarcity  of  fuel  prevails;  but 
words  fail  to  describe  the  suffering  which  it  has  inflicted 
on  the  humbler  classes.  At  this  moment  they  are  able 
to  make  out  by  shifts  and  contrivances,  which  dire 
necessity  suggests,  enough  of  fuel  of  some  kind  or  other 
to  cook  their  meals,  but  that  is  all.  With  warmth  and 
comfort  they  must  dispense;  and  one  cannot  fancy  a 
ladder  picture  than  that  of  the  labouring  man,  coming 
home  to  his  scanty  meal,  cold  and  weary  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  and  not  finding  a  soark  of  fire  to  warm  his 
exhausted  and  shivering  frame.  Miserable  as  is  the 
condition  of  the  people  here  with  regard  to  fuel,  there 
are  other  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are  even  worse 
off;  and  this  therefore  is  the  subject  of  immediate  and 
pressing  importance,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  bene- 
volent public  ought  to  be  directed  without  a  moment's 
delay.  It  is  for  the  local  authorities,  the  magistrates, 
the  clergy,  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  to  devise  and  suggest  measures  for  the  relief  of 
the  distress  which  they  see  around  them.  My  duty  is 
to  report  faithfully  what  I  have  heard,  and  verified  by 
personal  observation;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
emphatically,  that,  as  regards  the  greater  part  of  the 
coast  of  Clare,  the  reports  which  have  already  reached 
you  with  reference  to  the  dearth  of  fuel  have  not  been 
exaggerated. 
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The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkee  is  let  at  a 
Tcry  high  rate,  the  rents  varying  from  25s.  to  £2  per 
acre,  being  double,  and  in  some  instances  treble,  the 
Ordnance  valuation.  The  competition  for  land  is  so 
great  that  the  people  offer  to  paj  the  most  exorbitant 
rents  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  and  a  great 
temptation  is  thus  presented  to  the  agents  to  increase  the 
rental  of  their  employers  and  their  own  profits  by 
accepting  the  highest  tender.  The  tenant  who  thus 
holds  at  a  rack-rent  is  always  needy,  even  in  the  most 
fiiYourable  seasons ;  but  now  he  is  barely  able  to  live,  and 
will  find  it  impossible  to  pay  the  whole  of  this  year's 
rent. 

The  cottier  population  is  very  small  throughout  the 
country  extending  fi:om  Kilrush  to  Ballyvaghan,  except 
in  the  little  villages  along  the  coast.  The  decrease  in  the 
population  of  the  county  since  1851  is  something  over 
46,000,  the  diminution  being  confined  to  the  small 
fanners  and  the  labouring  class.  The  parish  of  Killard, 
which  is  now  in  a  very  poor  condition,  suflfered  most 
severely  during  the  famine  years.  The  poor  rates  in  the 
years  1848-9  exceeded  the  valuation  of  the  land;  and 
the  destruction  of  human  life  by  famine  and  pestilence 
was  enormous.  As  an  illustration  of  the  terrible  condition 
of  this  country  during  that  period,  I  may  state  the  fact, 
communicated  to  me  by  the  clergyman  of  this  parish, 
that  within  the  short  space  of  six  weeks  the  clerk  of  his 
church  assisted  in  removing  out  of  two  houses  no  less 
than  twenty-six  bodies,  the  victims  of  cholera  and 
starvation.  Killard,  too,  was  the  scene  of  evictions  on  a 
scale  of  magnitude  and  under  circumstances  of  cruelty, 
which  called  for  the  interference  of  parliament,  with  a 
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to  live.    The  other  persons  of  his  olass  whose  potatoes 
have  equally  &dled,  and  who  have  no  employment^  must 
endure  a  hard  struggle  during  the  ensuing,  winter,  for, 
although  acsxdty  of  food  has  not  begun  to  make  itself 
felt  yet,  the  dearth  of  fuel  is  already  productive  of  much 
suffering.    A  few  facts  will  convey  more  forcibly  than 
any  general  statement  the  condition  of  the  country.    A 
first-rate  fanner,  whose  holding  is  situate  within  a  abort 
distance  of  Ennistymon,  employed  a  number  of  men 
to  dig  a  lai^  field  of  potatoes.    They  did  not  dig 
as  much  in  the  day  as  would  feed  thenoselves,  an4  the 
&rmer  expresaed  his  intention  of  ploughing  the  rest  of 
the  field,  and  getting  two  or  three  girls  to  follow  the 
plough  and  eoUect  the  potatoes  that  were  turned  up  in 
the  process.    In  the  little  village  of  Miltown  Malbay  the 
receipts  of  one  meal  factor  at  present  average  £90  a 
week,  showing  too  clearly  that  the  pptatoe^  have,  been 
nearly   exhausted,    with    the  exception   of  the   small 
quantity  which  the  people  are  striving  to  preserve  for 
seed.    The  loan  fund  offices  are  also  thronged.    I  have 
seen  ciowds  collected  in  apd  around,  a  house  netg^  Mil- 
town,  where  the  agent  pf  the loan^offioe  was  lendingsmall 
sums  to  the  &£mers  of  the  neighbourhood.    A  miller 
in  Ennislymon  informed  me  that,  whereas  in  ordioaij 
years  his  daily  receipts  for  grinding  com  for  the  fiurmers 
averaged  from  30s.  to  £2,  they  do  not  amount  at  p^reseat 
to  more  than  Ss.  6d.  and  3s.  a  day.    The  rents  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ennistymon  are  very  high,  being,  in 
most  cases,  double  the  Ordnance  valuation.    This  is  the 
case  in.  many  parts  of  Clare.     Some,  who  have  given 
much  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  on 
various  properties,  go  so  &r  as  to  declare,  that  they  think 
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tke  operations  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  have, 
in  numerous  instances,  proved  rather  a  curse  than  a 
blessing  to  that  class.  Instead  of  capitalists  looking  for  a 
fair  profit  on  their  investments  and  encouraging  improve- 
ments in  tillage,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  themselves 
and  their  tenants,  land  speculators  have  stepped  in — indir 
viduals  who  have  no  thought  but  how  they  maj  increase 
the  dividend  on  their  capital. 

LfOrd  Leconfield,  Colonel  Vandeleur,  Mr.  Lucaa 
(Mount  Lucas,  King's  County),  Mr.  Henry  Goold 
Moroney  (Miltown),  Colonel  Wingfield,  Sir  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  Lord  Inchiquin,  Mr.  Westby,  Mr.  Gore,  and 
Mr.  Blocd,  are  among  the  proprietors  whose  lands  are 
fiurly  let,  and  whose  tenants  are  consequently  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  number  of  paupers  in  the 
Ennistymon  workhouse  on  the  23rd  of  November  last 
exhibits  an  ^increase  of  37  over  that  of  the  corres- 
ponding period  in  the  previous  year.  The  figures  stand 
thus: — ^November  23rd,  1861,  275 ;  corresponding  week 
1860,  238.  The  contract  prices  for  provisions  are  as 
follows: — ^Wholemeal,  £14  10s.;  oatmeal,  £14  17s.  6d.; 
and  Indian  meal,  £9  2s.  6d.  per  ton;  white  bread, 
per  21b.  loaf,  3fd. ;  beef  and  mutton,  5d.  per  lb.  Last 
year  the  prices  were:  Wholemeal,  £14  10s.;  oatmeal, 
£16;  Indian  meal,  £8  19s.  a  ton;  white  bread,  3^d. 
per  21b.  loaf;  beef  and  mutton,  5f d.  per  lb.  A  rate  was 
struck  on  the  14th  of  November  to  carry  on  imtil  the 
25ih  of  March.  The  highest  rate  is  Is.  6d.,  for  the 
Ennistymon,  the  Ballysteen,  and  another  electoral  di- 
virion ;  and  the  lowest  8d.  in  the  pound  for  the  division 
of  Lurraga. 

It  is  at  the  village  of  Ballyvaghan,  which  is  situate  in 
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the  barony  of  Burren,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  county,  and  along  the  adjacent  coast,  that  the  famous 
Burren  oysters,  so  highly  prized  by  the  lovers  of  that 
delicate  bivalve,  are  obtained.  Almost  the  whole  barony 
consists  of  a  mass  of  limestone  rock,  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  small  patches  of  arable  land,  but 
affording,  even  in  those  spots  that  are  apparently  most 
barren,  pasturage  of  the  best  description,  which  renders 
the  fat  sheep  and  cattle  of  Burren  proverbial  amongst 
Irish  agriculturists. 

The  scenery  is  very  peculiar,  and  bears  no  resemblance 
to  anything  that  I  have  seen  elsewhere.    An  excellent 
road  runs  along  the  coast  round  the  bold  promontory  of 
Blackhead,  and  on  a  fine  day  this  drive  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  to  the  admirer  of  wild  scenery  that  can  well 
be  conceived.     Below,  the  Atlantic  ocean  dashes  with  a 
roar  against  the  iron-bound  coast,  fringing  the  black 
rocks  with  snowy  foam  and  throwing  jets  of  spray  high 
into  the  air.     Above,  sometimes  sloping  far  away,  some- 
times springing  abruptly  from  the  road,  are  singularly- 
formed  limestone  hills,  rising  tier  over  tier,  like  a  iSight 
of  gigantic  stairs;  whilst  far   to  seaward    appear  the 
Arran  Islands — home  of  a  primitive  and  unsophisticated 
race — and  the  blue  peaks  of  the  Connemara  mountains. 
Not  a  tree  or  shrub  or  blade  of  grass,  or  vegetation  of  any 
kind,  is  perceptible  at  a   short  distance  on  the  rugged 
sides  of  the  mountains,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
sterile  features,  there  is  something  about  the  aspect  of  the 
place  that  is  wonderfully  cheerful  and  attractive,   and 
I  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  novelty  and  striking 
grandeur  of  the  scene,  that  I  cannot  forbear  firtim  this 
passing  allusion  to  it 
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I  find  that  the  potatoes  in  Burren  have  been  better 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  county,  the  light,  fiiable 
limestone  soil  being  peculiarly  fietvourable  to  their 
growth  and  development.  The  produce,  however,  is 
by  no  means  a  large  one,  and  the  proportion  of  black 
potatoes  is  considerable.  The  great  and  pressing  want 
of  the  people  in  this  dktiict  is  fuel,  as  there  are  no 
bogs  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ballyvaghan ; 
and  Gonnenuiia,  from  which  in  former  years  the  people 
derived  their  supply,  is  now  suffering  from  the  universal 
scarcity  of  torf.  The  price  at  Ballyvaghan  of  this  most 
neoessaiy  article,  is  treble  the  ordinary  rate,  and  those 
who  can  afford  to  buy  it  cannot  get  enough  for  their 
poipoeeB.  In  Act,  a  *'fuel  famine^  has  already  com- 
menced.  The  people  are  literally  cooking  their  food 
with  dried  fern,  heath,  brambles,  and  branches  of  hazel,  of 
which  there  is  a  scanty  growth  here  and  there  amongst 
the  stone  wills  which  divide  field  fixnn  field.  Men,  wo- . 
men,  and  children  may  be  seen  everywhere  laboriously 
collecting  these  sorry  substitutes  for  tur£  I  have  not 
seen  a  stack  of  peat  at  any  farm-house  or  cottage  in  this 
district,  but  occasionally  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  rick 
of  dried  ferns  and  brushwood,  though  more  frequently 
the  poor  man  has  only  as  much  as  will  supply  his  wants 
for  the  day.  You  may  travel  the  whole  country  side 
without  once  seeing  the  smoke  curling  from  a  single 
chimney*  In  one  cottage  I  found  three  little  children 
trying  to  warm  themselves  at  a  fire  literally  composed  of 
three  sods  of  turf^  over  which  a  small  pot  of  potatoes 
himg  suspended;  in  another,  some  fern  leaves  were 
flmonWering  in  the  fiire-place ;  in  a  third,  the  hearth-stone 
was  cold.    After  the  last  meal  has  been  with  difficulty 
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prepared,  the  miserable  fire  is  extinguished,  and  the 
whole  family  often  go  to  bed  before  night&ll,  to  endea- 
your  to  keep  themselves  warm. 

The  necessity  for  relieving  this  distress  is  urgent  I 
have  a  list  before  me  of  eight  families  living  wiihin  a 
very  limited  compass,  who  at  this  moment  are  absolutely 
dependent  for  firing  on  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Gregory 
Martin,  a  gentleman  residing  a  few  miles  from  Bally- 
vaghan,  who  permits  them  to  collect  everything  they 
can  get  in  his  fields  and  small  plantations  that  will  serve 
for  fuel.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  which  I  have 
visited,  where  the  scarcity  is  not  so  great,  many  gentle- 
men have  conferred  an  immense  boon  on  the  poor  by 
thinning  their  plantations  for  the  purpose  of  distribution 
amongst  the  most  needy,  and  allowing  them  to  carry  away 
the  underwood.  Of  these  I  may  mention  the  Marquess 
of  Clanricarde,  Sir  Thomas  Burke,  M.P.,  Mr.  Philip 
Reade,  of  Wood  Park,  and  Captain  O'Callaghan,  who 
has  a  large  property  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Tulla, 
county  of  Clare.  If  the  labouring  population  of  Bally- 
vaghan  and  the  rural  districts  could  only  obtain  employ- 
ment during  the  winter,  and  be  provided  with  fuel  at  a 
reasonable  price,  there  would  be  no  apprehension  of 
scarcity  and  distress  amongst  them.  But  there  are  no  re- 
sident gentry  to  ^ve  employment  on  the  scale  which  the 
necessity  of  the  case  demands.  Colonel  White,  M.P.,  re- 
cently purchased  an  estate  here,  and  a  few  years  ago  gave 
an  immensity  of  work  in  draining,  fencing,  and  reclaim- 
ing the  land,  making  new  roads,  and  building  comfortable 
farm-houses  and  offices.  There  i^  still  much  remaining 
to  be  done  on  other  portions  of  the  coloners  estate,  and  if 
these  improvements  are  ever  to  be  carried  out,  it  would 
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be  a  oharitjr  to  the  people  to  commence  them  now.  The 
peculation  of  Ballyvaghan  may  be  roughly  estimated  at 
550  persons,  of  whom  about  100  belong  to  the  labouring 
dass,  the  majority  of  them  being  young,  strong,  and  able 
men.  Hiere  is  a  fishing  village  in  the  parish  of  Glen- 
inagh,  near  Blackhead;  and  if  the  weather  d6es  not  prove 
imosually  stormy,  the  inhabitants  will  not  be  badly  off 
for  ft)od ;  but,  like  all  others  in  this  locality,  they  are  now 
enduring  much  privation  from  the  want  of  fuel.  What* 
ever  may  be  said  of  the  neglect  of  the  people  in  other 
iplaces  in  not  saving  their  turf  earlier,  no  blame  can  be 
imputed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bujren,  for  they  hav« 
BO  bogs  to  which  they  can  resort,  and  they  have 
always  been  obliged  to  depend  on  Connemara  for  their 
supply. 

The  BaUyvaghan  union  comprises  in  round  numben 
71,000  statute  acres;  the  total  annual  valuation  of  pro- 
perty is  £19,272 ;  and  the  population  in  1851  numbered 
8,148,  being  the  smallest  of  any  poor  law  union  in  Ire^ 
land.  The  paucity  of  inhabitants  in  this  part  of  Clare 
may  be  judged  from  a  comparison  of  this  union  with  that 
of  Babothery,  county  of  Dublin,  which,  with  an  area 
of  75,000  statute  acres,  had  a  population  in  1851  of 
94,744.  The  number  of  paupers  in  the  Ballyvaghan 
workhouse  on  80th  November  ultimo  was  156,  as  com- 
pared with  120  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year  1860,  and  103  in  1859.  The  price  of 
provifflons  is  low,  the  contracts  being  taken  at  the  follow- 
ing rates,  viz.:  Wholemeal,  £14  19s.;  oatmeal,  £15  lOs.; 
Indian  meal,  £9  15s.  per  ton;  white  bread,  7^d.  per  the 
four  ponnd  loaf;  beef  and  mutton,  5^d.  per  lb.  Last 
year  ^e  prices  were:  Wholemeal,  £14  5s.;  oatmeal. 
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£14  15s.^  Indian  meal,  £9  5s.  per  ton;  white  bread, 
5|d.  per  the  four  pound  loaf;  and  beef  and  mutton,  6^d. 
per  lb.  The  last  rate,  struck  in  November,  for  the 
ensuing  half-year,  averages  lid.  for  the  whole  union,  the 
highest  being  Is.  8d.  in  the  pound  for  the  Abbey  elec- 
toral division — i^  poor  district,  including  New  Quay  and 
other  small  villages — and  the  two  lowest  6d.  and  5d.  in 
the  pound  respectively,  for  the  divisions  of  lisdoon- 
vama  and  Mount  Elva,  where  the  population  is  verj 
thin. 

In  closing  my  observations  respecting  the  county  of 
Clare,  I  am  glad  to  say,  that,  although  the  state  of  things 
I  have  been  obliged  to  depict  is  for  the  most  part  dark 
and  gloomy,  there  is  a  bright  side  to  the  picture.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  signs  of  progress  which  are 
everywhere  visible,  and  no  rational  man  can  doubt  but 
that,  when  the  present  temporary  pressure  has  passed 
away,  the  country  will  resume  that  march  of  improve- 
ment in  which  it  has  made  such  rapid  strides  during  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years.  Much,  very  much,  will  depend 
on  the  exertions  of  the  resident  gentry,  who,  by  precept 
and  example,  can  instruct  and  encouraf^e  their  tenantry; 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  duty  and  of  self-interest,  to  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  are 
becoming  more  keenly  alive  than  were  their  pleasure- 
loving,  generous,  and  hospitable,  but  thoughtless,  prede- 
cessors. The  better  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  improved 
habits  of  the  people,  both  in  respect  to  their  dress  and 
their  dwellings,  are  cheering  facts  which  cannot  escape 
the  observation  of  any  one  who  compares  the  Ireland  of 
to-day  with  the  Ireland  of  thirty  or  even  twenty  years  ago. 
To  take  a  single  instance.    A  quarter  of  a  oentuiy  back. 
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almost  every  farmer's  house  in  the  county  of  Clare  was 
built  of  mud,  and  presented  a  most  squalid  appearance. 
Now,  snug  farm-houses  and  neat  stone-wall  cottages  are 
to  be  seen  in  every  direction,  and  other  indications  are 
not  wanting  of  the  general  prosperity  and  improved  social 
condition  of  the  farming  classes  in  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Coaotj  Qfthray.—Clifden.— Apparent  poTerfy  of  the  inliabitaBts.— 
Their  low  state  of  ciyilization. — ^Absence  of  resident  landlords. — 
Errismore. — ^Test  of  the  potato  failure.— Kelp.-— Interior  of  a  hovel. 
—Plan  for  drying  turf. 

CurDBM,  December  12. 

Having  completed  my  investigation  of  those  parts  of 
the  county  of  Clare  which  have  suffered  most  severely 
from  the  failure  of  the  crops,  and  travelled  along  the 
coast  very  nearly  from  its  southern  to  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, I  determined  to  proceed  direct  to  Coimemara,  in 
consequence  of  the  rumours  which  had  reached  me  that 
the  inhabitants  were  at  present  in  a  distressed  condition, 
with  the  prospect  before  them  of  encountering  still  greater 
hardships  and  privations  during  the  close  of  this  and  the 
first  four  or  five  months  of  next  year.  I  accordingly 
crossed  firom  Ballyvaghan  to  the  town  of  Galway  in  a 
hooker,  making  the  run  in  an  hour  and  a-half ;  and 
firom  thence  went  on  by  one  of  Bianconi's  excellent  caiB 
to  Clifden,  the  capital  of  Conneniara  and  the  Joyce 
Country.     The  journey,  in  wet  and  stormy  weather,  in 

5  c* 
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rather  tedious ;  but  in  summer  or  autumn,  when  the  air 
is  warm  and  the  clouds  that  are  for  ever  floating  over  the 
tops  of  the  Connemara   mountains  are  not  discharging 
their  superfluous  moisture  in  those  torrents  with  which  the 
people  are  but  too  familiar,  the  scenery  from  Oughterard 
to  Clifden  is  so  varied  and  attractive  that  the  fatigues  of 
travelling  are  forgotten,  and  the  succession  of  picturesque 
objects  presented  at  every  turn  of  the  road  keeps  the  eye 
and  mind  of  the  spectator  in  a  state  of  pleasant  excitement, 
until  he  closes  his  journey  in  the  beautifully  situated  and 
improved  town  fix>m  which  I  now  write.     I  have  Spent 
several  days  in  Clifden  and  its  neighbourhood,  including 
the  thickly  inhabited  coast  line  on  both  sides,  extending 
as  &T  as  Bunowen  and  Aldbrack  on  the  south,   and 
Cleggan  and  Ballinakill  on  the  north.     I  have  consulted 
people  of  all  classes— clergymen,  magistrates,  officers  of 
constabulary,  traders,  and  farmers,  who  are  familiar  with 
the  country  and  acquainted  with   the  condition  of  its 
population ;  I  have  gone  into  the  houses  of  the  people, 
conversed  with  them,  and  compared  and  collated  their 
statements;  in  short,  I  have  spared  no  exertions  to  arrive 
at  a  true  estimate  of  their  present  position  and  future 
prospects ;  but,  so  various  were  the  accoimts  which  I  re- 
ceived on  some  points,  where  personal  observation  was 
impossible,  that  I  am  unable  to  arrive  at  any  very  decided 
conclusion  respecting  them. 

There  are  some  matters  as  to  which  no  one  can  have  a 
moments  doubt:  such  as  the  scarcity  of  fuel  and  the 
general  failure  of  the  potato.  It  is  in  the  capacity  of  the 
people  to  bear  up  against  these  difficulties,  and,  with  a 
little  judicious  assistance,  to  struggle  successflilly  through 
them,   upon  which  I   have  heard  so  many  conflicting 
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opinioiis  expressed.    That  some  are  now  suffering,  and 

that  more  will  suffer,  great  distress  and  privation,  no  ome 

ventures  to  deny;  but  well-informed  persons,  who  have 

had  ample  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 

habits  and  modes  of  life  of  the  small  farmers  of  Conn^ 

mara,  assure  me  that  there  are  few,  even  of  the  poorest 

amongst  them,  who  have  not  some  money  saved,  which 

will  eimble  them,  after  their  potatoes  shall  have  been 

exhausted,  to  feed  their  families,  provided  the  prices  of 

bresdstuffs  remain  at  dieir  present  low  rates.    I  am 

ioclined  to  agree  with  those  who  hold  this  opinion,  and  to 

say  that  there  will  be  no  faminb  in  this  part  of  the 

country,  no  general  default  in  the  payment  of  rents,  and 

no  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  paupers— on  one 

condition,  namely,  that  immbbiate  measures  be  taken  to 

provide  a  sufficiency  of  fuel  at  a  cheap  rate  for  those 

who  are  destitute  of  it. 

A  Btranger  visiting  Connemara,  and  judging  merely 
from  his  personal  observation,  would,  in  all  probability, 
form  an  erroneous  conclusion  as  to  the  poverty  of  the 
people.  The  appearance  of  iheir  wretc*hed  hovels — the 
worst  I  have  ever  seen — would  naturally  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  they  are  all  steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery. 
But  this  would  be  a  great  mistake.  As  a  body,  the 
fiuomers  are  poor,  because  their  hpldings  are  small,  and  it 
is  therefore  impossible  for  them  to  accumulate  much. 
But  they  are  parsimonious  to  a  degree ;  they  live  in  the 
most  fiiigal  manner,  rarely  eating  anything  more  expen- 
sive than  potatoes,  or  porridge  of  Indian  meal  and  oatmeal 
mixed,  and  after  paying  their  rent  by  the  sale  of  their 
oom  and  their  pigs,  they  generally  have  a  few  pounds  to 
add  to  the  little  hoard,  which  is  wrapped  up  in  an  old 
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stocking,  and  concealed  in  the  thatch  or  some  other  con* 
venient  hiding  place.  This  year  they  can  save  nothing; 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  reserve  to  which  I  allude  will, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  render  recourse  to  the  work- 
house unnecessary,  so  far  as  food  is  concerned. 

I  read  a  letter  lately  in  one  of  your  contemporaries,  in 
which  the  writer  speaks  of  the  "  emaciated"  creatures 
who  ran  after  his  car  on  the  road  from  Oughterard  to 
Clifden.  I  saw  exactly  the  reverse.  I  did  not  see  a 
single  beggar  in  Connemara,  unless  I  include  in  that 
class  a  few  children  who  ran  after  Bianconi*s  car,  and 
although  they  were  barefooted,  and  not  very  warmly  ckd, 
there  was  nothing  in  their  appearance  that  betokened 
a  want  of  food.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  all  plumpy 
rosy-cheeked,  and  bright-eyed,  presenting  the  aspect  of 
perfect  health,  which  is  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of 
every  part  of  Connemara  that  I  have  visited.  I  have 
seen  them  in  their  houses,  in  the  fields,  on  the  roads; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  their  dress,  I  believe  they  may 
safely  challenge  comparison  with  the  peasantry  of  any 
other  county  of  Ireland  as  regards  personal  comeliness. 
The  men  are  for  the  most  part  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
well-made  fellows;  the  young  women  good-looking  and 
often  very  handsome ;  the  children  merry,  active,  intel- 
ligent litde  creatures.  The  middle-aged  women  do  not 
retain  their  good  looks  so  long  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  probably  because  of  the  severe  physical  labours 
and  the  constattit  exposure  to  the  weather  which  they 
are  obliged  to  endure ;  for  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  Conne- 
mara man  imposes  the  hardest  labour  on  his  wife — an 
indication  of  the  low  state  of  civilization  in  which  these 
people  yet  remain,  and  which  has  its  parallel  among  the 
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gavage  tribes  of  Africa  or  America,  where  the  men 
occupy  themselves  in  fighting  and  hunting,  and  leave  the 
buidai  and  lesponsibility  of  providing  for  the  fanulies 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  women.  The  practice  does  not 
go  quite  so  far  in  Connemara ;  but  I  have  seen  more  than 
one  poor  woman  labouring  like  a  horse,  toiling  backward 
and  forward  from  the  sea  shore  to  the  field  with  a  heavy 
load  of  seaweed,  which  she  had  to  spread  upon  the  land, 
whilst  her  husband  performed  the  much  easier  task  of 
filling  her  basket  when  she  returned. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  imputing  any  want  of 
proper  feeling  to  the  people  of  Connemara.  Family  affec- 
tion exists  as  strongly  amongst  them  as  amongst  any  other 
people  in  the  world,  and  they  are  particularly  remarkable 
for  their  peacefrd  disposition,  their  honesty,  and  their 
obedience;  but  the  truth  must  be  confessed,  that  they 
are  lamentably  deficient  in  that  practical  common  sense, 
patient  persevering  industry,  and  taste  for  the  decencies 
and  comforts  of  life,  which  constitute  what  I  intend  to 
express  by  the  word  "  civilization".  There  is  no  lack  of 
intelligence  amongst  them :  quite  the  contrary, ,  for  they 
are  exceedingly  quick,  acute,  and  penetrating — ^more  so 
perhaps  than  the  peasantry  of  any  other  part  of  Ireland ; 
and  the  subtlety,  ingenuity,  and  talent  which  they  display 
in  their  disputes  before  the  petty  sessions  court,  are  per- 
fectly astonishing.  They  seem  to  delight  in  the  exhi- 
bidon  of  their  powers,  and  never  weary  of  raising  points 
of  law  that  would  do  credit  to  a  special  pleader,  just 
as  the  Hindoos  of  the  humblest  class  will  sit  for  hours 
together  absorbed  in  the  discussion  of  some  abstruse 
metaphysical  problem. 

These  rare  gifts  of  intelligence  which  the  people  of 
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Coimemara  possess  are  warped  and  perverted  by  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  of  the  grossest  kind.  They  can 
comprehend  a  legal  quibble,  but  they  cannot  be  brought 
to  understand  the  importance  of  steady  industry  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  land,  or  the  disgrace  of  herding 
together  like  pigs  in  their  squalid  and  filthy  abodes,  which 
they  could  easily  improve.  Are  they  solely  to  blame  for 
this  ?  No.  Like  their  own  beautiful  country,  they  have 
been  sadly  neglected;  they  have  been  wilfully  deprived 
hitherto  of  education  by  their  superiors ;  whilst  in  prac- 
tical matters  no  one  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  teach 
them  what  is  right,  and  they  have  had  no  example  {daced 
before  their  eyes  by  which  they  might  profit,  for  Conne- 
mara  is,  par  excellence^  the  land  of  absentees.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  persons,  who  can  exercise  influence 
only  within  a  limited  sphere,  there  are  no  resident  gentry 
in  this  extensive  district,  which  is  annually  drained  of 
large  sums  in  the  shape  of  rents,  without  receiving  any 
return  whatever. 

If  the  owners  of  the  soil,  or  even  a  small  proportion 
of  them,  resided  for  a  part  of  the  year  on  their  estates, 
expended  money  on  their  land,  and  gave  their  tenantiy 
encouragement  to  do  likewise,  this  intelligent  people 
would  see  the  advantage  of  following  that  example,  and 
would  soon  better  their  condition*  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  insecurity  of  their  tenure  is  a  strong 
obstacle  to  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
When  any  one  of  the  small  fanners  is  asked  why  he  does 
not  fence  or  surface-drain  his  land,  or  do  something 
to  make  his  cottage  neat-looking  and  comfortable,  his 
invariable  reply  is:  "  Ah,  why  should  I  trouble  myself 
about  it?    Sure  would  n't  the  rent  be  raised  on  me^  or 
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how  do  I  know  that  I  'd  be  there  to-morrow?*  Coi>- 
sideling  what  these  people  have  abreadj  suffered  from  the 
caprice  and  injustice  of  landlords,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognize  the  force  of  this  objection;  and  it  is  only  fcur, 
when  commenting  on  their  &ults  and  weaknesses,  not  to 
overlook  the  causes  from  which  they  have  sprung. 

The  district  called  Errismore,  lying  along  the  coast  to 
the  sonth  of  Clifden,  was  one  of  the  first  which  I  visited. 
Poor  as  the  land  appears  to  be,  consisting  for  the  most 
port  of  bog  and  stony  soil,  it  was  formerly  remarkable 
for  its  productiveness,  and  used  to  supply  Clifden  and 
other  places  with  potatoes  and  com.  This  year  the  loss 
of  the  potato  crop  is  estimated  at  two-thirds  on  an 
average;  in  some  places  less,  and  in  some  more.  Tlie 
people  were  not  able  to  sow  their  potatoes  as  soon  as 
they  would  otherwise  have  done,  in  consequence  of  the 
early  part  of  the  season  being  unusually  stormy,  which 
prevented  them  cutting  the  seaweed  on  the  rocks.  When 
they  obtained  the  manure,  they  made  great  efforts  to  get 
in  the  seed;  but  some  are  of  opinion  that,  whilst  the 
sowing  was  late,  the  disease  made  its  appearance  early, 
and  the  result  of  this  unfortunate  combination  of  adverse 
circumstances  was,  that  a  great  part  of  the  crop  was  cut 
off  in  full  bloom.  In  some  places  the  plant  did  not  come 
to  maturity,  and  the  potatoes,  though  untainted,  are  so 
amaU  as  to  be  scarcely  fit  for  use. 

The  results,  however,  in  some  cases  where  the  circum- 
stances were  apparently  identical,  have  been  so  different, 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  hazard  any  dogmatic  opinion  as  to 
the  causes  of  this  mysterious  blight.  One  farmer  in  the 
townland  of  Manninmore  told  me  that  he  had  a  very 
good  return  in  point  of  quantity,  whilst  the  crop  of  his 
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neighbour,  although  sowed  at  the  same  time,  in  land  of 
the  same  description,  manured  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
seed  being  also  the  same,  has  proved  a  complete  fulure. 
Some  circumstances  of  difference  there  must  have  been 
between  the  two  cases,  which  escaped  the  observation 
of  my  informant.  It  is  impossible  that  such  vaiying  re- 
sults should  have  been  obtained  without  causes  which 
may  yet  be  discovered  by  acute  and  competent  in- 
quirers; but  nevertheless  intelligent,  educated,  and 
keenly-observant  men,  who  have  carefully  studied  the 
subject,  assure  me  that  all  their  theories  have  been  upset 
one  after  the  other  by  the  most  contrary  and  unexpected 
results.  The  mode,  of  cultivation  which  was  eminently 
successful  one  season,  has  proved  a  failure  the  next,  and 
they  have  been  unable  to  find  any  adequate  way  of 
accounting  for  it. 

When  potato  digging  commenced  this  year,  the  reports 
of  the  losses  sustained  were  so  conflicting  that  a  gentle- 
man residing  at  Clifden  resolved  to  test  the  matter  ac- 
curately in  his  own  case.  He  accordingly  measured  his 
potato  ground,  and  had  the  sound  tubers  carefully  sepa- 
rated firom  the  black  ones,  and  weighed.  He  found  that 
forty-four  perches  of  tolerably  good  land,  which  he  had 
thoroughly  drained,  manured  with  farm-yard  manure, 
and  sown  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  yielded  only  120 
stones  of  untainted  potatoes,  and  these  of  very  inferior 
quality.  I  mention  this  fact  because,  having  been  ascer- 
tained by  careful  measurement,  it  assists  us  in  forming 
some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  failure  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

Barley  was  the  cereal  chiefly  grown  in  Errismore — in- 
cluding under  that  designation  the  districts  of  Mannin- 
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more,  Manninbeg,  Bunowen,  and  Aldbrack.  The  pro- 
duce is  of  the  worst  description,  being  deficient  in  amount 
and  bad  in  quality.  The  oat  crop  turned  out  somewhat 
more  favourably,  but  it  was  not  much  sown. 

The  holdings  are  all  very  small,  ranging  firom  five,  or 
even  less,  to  twelve  and  fifteen  acres,  and  the  rents  are 
high.  Each  farmer  has  a  cow  or  two,  a  pig,  and  a  couple 
of  sheep,  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  his  holding. 
The  unfavourable  return  of  the  com  crop,  which  is 
generally  relied  on  for  the  payment  of  the  rent,  must 
have  caused  these  people  to  draw  upon  their  savings  for 
that  purpose;  and  those  who  have  nothing  left  after  that 
puU  on  their  slender  purses,  wiU  be  in  a  bad  way  when 
their  potatoes  have  run  out,  unless  they  obtain  employ- 
ment. However,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  those  who 
are  known  to  be  respectable  and  industrious  men,  will 
obtain  credit  from  the  shopkeepers  for  provisions;  and 
therefore  I  do  not  think  very  great  distress  will  be 
•general,  although  in  individual  cases  it  may  be  very 
intense. 

Immediately  at  the  shores  of  Mannion  Bay,  and  along 
the  coast  to  Bunowen  and  Slynehead,  there  is  a  large 
and  poor  population,  half  farmers,  half  fishermen,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  some  destitution  will  pre- 
vail amongst  them.  In  addition  to  what  they  realise  by 
fishing,  and  the  prices  obtained  for  their  oats  and  barley 
and  their  pigs,  many  of  these  people  make  a  few  pounds 
by  the  manufacture  of  kelp  from  the  seaweed,  which  is 
collected  in  vast  quantities,  carefully  dried,  and  then 
burnt  in  heaps,  the  residuum  or  cinders  constituting  the 
kelp,  and  forming  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  for 
which  there  is  always  a  market.    The  manufacture  of  the 
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kelp  is  almost  entirely  cairied  on  by  the  women,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  it  is  annually  made  along  these  shores, 
and  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Martin  Hart,  of  Clifden,  at  prices 
varying  from  £2  2s.  6d.  to  £2  15s.  a  ton.  Mr.  Hart  has 
a  large  storehouse  for  kelp  near  Bunowen  pier,  and  ships 
all  he  purchases  from  thence  to  Glasgow.  He  deserves 
credit  for  his  enterprise  in  this  branch  of  business,  and 
he  has  done  some  good  by  aflfording  a  means  of  remunera- 
tive employment,  however  small,  to  the  residents  along 
this  wild  and  barren  coast 

The  sea  abounds  with  fish  of  the  finest  description,  but 
the  people  have  not  the  means  and  appliances  necessary 
to  catch  them  in  abundance.  They  fish  Srom  small  row- 
boats,  and  have  no  hookers  of  sufficient  size  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  into  the  deep  sea;  or,  if  they  had,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the  total 
want  of  any  harbour  of  refuge  sufficiently  near  the  fish- 
ing ground  in  which  the  boats  could  seek  shelter  in  violent 
storms.  This  is  a  subject  of  great  practical  importance, 
which  ought  to  engage  the  earnest  attention  of  any 
government  that  really  wishes  to  develop  the  material 
resources  of  this  much  neglected  portion  of  Ireland. 

The  Clifden  union  comprises  an  area  of  192,966 
statute  acres,  and  the  poverty  of  the  district  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  poor  law  valuation  is  only  £16,144. 
The  union  of  Ardee,  with  an  area  of  only  96,000  statute 
acres,  is  valued  at  £92,000,  The  population  of  the 
Clifden  imion,  in  1851,  was  25,396.  As  yet  there  has 
been  no  increase  worth  speaking  of  in  the  nimiber  of 
paupers  in  the  workhouse — ^the  nimiber  at  the  close  of 
the  week  ending  Dec.  7th  being  109,  as  compared  with 
98  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 
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The  contract  prices  of  provisions  exceed  those  of  the 
two  previous  years,  and  the  rates  lately  struck  are  rather 
high,  viz.,  4s.  7d.  in  the  pound  for  the  electoral  division 
of  CUfden,  Ss.  6d.  for  Illion,  Ss.  for  Moyrus,  2s.  6d.  for 
Doonlongham,  the  lowest  being  Is.  2d.,  for  Derrylea. 
The  large  number  of  very  poor  people  in  the  town  of 
Chfden  will  account  for  the  high  rate  struck  for  that 
electoral  division. 

Under  the  late  proprietor,  Mr.  Darcy,  who  gave  long 
building  leases,  Clifden  rapidly  improved ;  and  it  is  even 
now  advancing,  though  no  encouragement  is  given  by 
the  English  absentee  who  became  the  purchaser  of  the 
Clifden  Castle  estate.  Being  the  capital  of  a  large 
district,  the  town  might  be  made  a  very  flourishing  one, 
if  the  proprietor  of  it  exerted  himself  to  carry  out  the 
obvious  improvements  which  are  required,  or  encouraged 
the  inhabitants  to  do  so  themselves. 

Clifden  contains  hovels  which  are  a  disgrace  to  any 
civilized  community.  I  examined  one  of  these  the  other 
day,  and  left  it  with  a  feeling  of  amazement  how  it  was 
possible  for  any  man  to  exist  in  such  a  wretched  place. 
There  were  only  two  rooms;  the  rotten  thatch  admitted 
the  rain,  which  was  falling  in  torrents  and  streamed 
down  the  walls,  rendering  the  clay  floor  a  mass  of  greasy 
mud;  in  the  back-yard  there  was  a  great  pool  of  water, 
which,  from  the  want  of  drainage,  trickled  under  the 
door  and  formed  small  pools  on  the  floor  of  the  bedroom ; 
while  only  a  spark  of  are  glimmered  on  the  hearth.  The 
occupants  of  this  dwelling  are  an  old  man  seventy-six 
years  of  age,  and  his  wife.  The  man  is  a  tinker  by  trade, 
and  a  very  sharp  intelligent  person.  He  complained 
bitterly  of  the  state  of  his  cabin,  and  said  he  had  re- 
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peatedly  urged  the  middleman,  to  whom  he  paid  Is.  6d. 
a  week,  to  repair  the  thatch  and  render  the  place  habi- 
table. I  asked  him  why  he  continued  to  Kve  there, 
and  he  replied  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  obtain 
any  other  lodging  in  the  town  unless  he  paid  a  much 
higher  rent,  which  he  was  unable  to  do. 

There  are  other  cabins  in  Clifden  of  a  similar  descrip 
tion,  though  perhaps  not  just  so  bad  as  the  one  referred 
to,  and  it  will  be  for  the  guardians  to  consider  whether, 
when  the  pressure  comes  upon  the  inmates  in  February 
or  March,  they  will  not  act  judiciously  by  administering 
out-door  relief.  The  gross  abuses  which  existed  when 
that  system  was  originally  introduced  into  Ireland  ought 
not  to  deter  the  guardians  from  endeavouring  to  carry 
it  out  more  efficiently  now,  if  they  should  find  that  by 
relieving  people  in  their  homes,  they  will  prevent  them 
and  their  families  becoming  paupers. 

I  have  reserved  the  fuel  topic  for  the  last,  though  that 
is  really  the  subject  of  immediate  and  pressing  impor- 
tance, which  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  every  one 
interested  in  relieving  the  distress  of  the  people.  The 
scarcity  of  turf  is  universal  throughout  the  country,  and 
in  some  districts  the  dearth  of  it  is  absolute.  In  Erris- 
more,  to  the  south  of  Clifden,  the  people  are  in  a  shock- 
inj^  condition  for  want  of  ftiel,  as  there  are  no  bogs  here, 
the  land  being  nearly  all  rocky,  and  the  moory  portions 
of  it  having  been  reclaimed  and  tilled.  There  is,  con- 
sequently, not  a  sod  of  turf  to  be  seen  in  the  houses  of 
the  small  farmers,  and  they  are  now  cooking  their  food 
with  straw,  dried  fdrze,  brambles,  and  everything  they 
can  pick  up,  which  will  serve,  however  imperfectly,  for 
that  purpose.     They  are  not  always  allowed  to  collect 
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even  the  furze,  so  worthless  to  the  owner  of  the  land, 
but  now  so  valuable  to  the  poor  man.  Several  persona 
have  been  prosecuted  and  fined  for  pulling  furze  on  the 
property  of  a  Mr.  Burke,  of  Gralway,  situate  in  Mannin- 
more.  The  summonses  were  issued  by  Mr.  Burke's  herd, 
probably  without  his  instructions,  and  contrary  to  what 
would  have  been  his  wish  had  he  heard  of  the  matter. 

Even  in  the  districts  to  the  north  of  Clifden,  where 
torbaty  is  abundant,  the  scarcity  is  felt  with  the  utmost 
severity;  for  the  turf,  though  cut,  is  lying  wet  and 
worthless  in  the  bogs ;  and  I  have  seen  the  people  in 
every  direction  looking  for  "  bogdeal",  sounding  for  it 
with  long  iron  rods,  and  digging  it  up,  when  found,  with 
great  difficulty  and  labour.  I  have  also  met  troops  of 
boys  and  girls  literally  carrying  away  the  road  fences  on 
their  backs.  In  this  locality,  where  the  roads  are  not 
fenced  with  stone  walls,  the  ditches  are  made  of  turf, 
and  these  have  now  been  broken  up,  and  the  best  part 
of  them  carried  away  for  fuel.  In  a  short  time  there 
will  not  be  a  turf  wall  left  in  the  country*  If  evidence 
on  the  subject  were  needed,  these  facts  would  be  suffi- 
cient  to  prove  the  fearful  state  to  which  the  poor  have 
been  reduced  with  respect  to  fuel- 

The  necessity  for  immediate  action  has  been  recog- 
nized in  every  quarter,  and  "  fuel  funds"  have  been  or- 
ganized in  order  to  meet  the  emergency.  In  Clifden  a 
committee  has  been  formed,  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  R.M.,  Mr.  Bodkin,  lateM.P.  forGalway, 
and  a  few  others,  and  Mr.  Martin  Hart,  the  proprietor  of 
one  of  the  hotels,  has  undertaken  the  duties  of  secretary. 
They  are  collecting  fimds,  and  appeal  to  all  who  have 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  to  assist  them  in  carrying 
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out  their  charitable  purpose.  They  have  ordered  a 
cargo  of  coal,  and  will  retail  it  to  the  people  at  a  re- 
duced price  that  will  place  it  within  their  reach.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  supply  small  grates  at  lOd.  a  piece,  in 
which  the  coals  can  be  economically  burned.*  No  gn^- 
tuitous  relief  is  intended  at  present,  except  in  a  few  cases 
of  extreme  distress,  where  a  little  timely  assistance  may 
save  a  whole  family  from  the  workhouse.  The  duty  of 
making  provision  for  the  wants  of  each  district  primarily 
devolves  on  the  landlords ;  but  in  Clifden  there  are  no 
resident  proprietors,  and  the  committee  are  therefore 
obliged  to  appeal  generally  to  the  benevolent  public. 

Considering  the  immense  quantity  of  wet  turf  in  the 
country,  it  seems  to  be  a  pity  that  some  attempt  should 
not  be  made  to  dry  it  by  artificial  means.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  if  wet  turf  were  built  up  in  the  fireplace, 
and  the  coab  btimed  against  the  mass,  some  portion  of  it 
might  be  rendered  available  by  this  means. 

The  following  plan  for  drying  turf  has  been  commu- 
nicated to  me,  and  the  circulation  of  it  through  your 
columns  may  not  be  without  use: — "Round  a  pole  of 
five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  slightly  fastened  in  the 
ground,  so  as  to  be  easily  drawn  out  when  the  pile  is 
completed,  let  a  conical  pile  of  dry  turf  be  built  as  if  for 
8  pretty  large  fire,  say  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  the  same  in  height;  around  and  over  this  heart 

*  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  clebrated  implement  manufacturer,  Bridgefoot 
Street,  has  just  designed  a  most  appropriate  cheap  and  useful  moveable 
coal  grate  for  country  cottages,  to  be  placed  on  the  hearth.  It  is  about 
is  inches  long  hy  S  inches  wide,  trough-shaped,  irith  a  grated  bottomu 
This  simple  apparatus  will  be  found  usef^  in  many  wajrs.  Wet  turf 
can  be  piled  at  the  back,  which  will  diy  rapidly,  and  make  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  otherwise  useless  fuel  ayailable. 
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or  coie  of  dry  turf  let  the  wet  turf  be  built,  forming  a 
oonical  pile  of  about  six  feet  at  the  base,  and  six,  seven, 
or  eight  feet  high,  gradually  tapering  to  about  eighteen 
inches  at  the  apex — ^the  whole  to  be  plastered  over  with 
a  coat  of  well-mixed  mud  of  the  bog,  and  laid  on  one  and 
arhalf  or  two  inches  thick,  something  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  a  brick  kiln  is  prepared  with  clay.  No  crack  or 
opening  should  be  left  in  this  outer  coat,  save  a  small 
opening  at  the  bottom,  through  the  wet  turf,  to  admit 
air  to  the  fire  of  dry  turf,  and  the  opening  at  the  top 
when  the  pole  is  withdrawn  on  the  completion  of  the 
pile,  leaving  a  kind  of  funnel  to  promote  combustion. 
A  pretty  wide  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  should 
be  made  at  first,  until  the  fire  in  the  centre  is  &irly 
kindled,  and  not  likely  to  go  out.  I  am  not  certain  but 
that  three  or  more  openings  might  be  required  at  the 
bottom,  or  that  the  outside  coating  might  not  be  dis- 
pensed with,  but  this  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment and  repeated  trials  both  ways.  If  charcoal  were 
the  object,  the  coating  of  mud  would  be  indispensable, 
but  it  might  be  different  when  desiccation  only  is  required ; 
and  in  this  case  desiccation  might  be  facilitated  by  allow- 
ing the  heated  air  and  vapour  through  the  wet  mass,  and 
the  pile  might  be  built  with  interstices  communicating 
with  each  other  through  the  mass,  the  same  as  is  practised 
with  brick  kilns.  The  pile  being  conical  and  sloping  in- 
ward, there  would  be  no  danger  of  this  loose  building  fall- 
ing down;  the  dry  turf  in  the  centre  would  be  all  turned 
to  charcoal,  which  would  not  be  without  its  use;  for, 
although  greatly  reduced  in  bulk,  the  peat  converted  into 
charcoal  retains  the  elements  of  much  caloric,  and,  in  a 
proper  apparatus  or  furnace  of  very  simple  construction, 
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would  aiiswer  well  for  cooking  purposes,  I  do  not  say 
that  in  acting  on  these  hints  lliere  might  not  be  some 
disappointment  at  first ;  but  the  experiments  should  be 
persevered  in  by  repeated  trials,  which  a  clever,  intelli- 
gent person  could  easily  carry  out.  I  am  persuaded  that 
it  is  practicable  to  effect  the  desiccation  of  wet  turf  by 
artificial  means''. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Clifden  continaed.— The  Law  Life  Insuranoe  CoiDpany. — TretpaMs*- 
ing. — Duty  of  Governm  >nt  to  construct  Harbours. — Experiment  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Darcy  and  Captain  StolL — Curious  antique  relics.— The 
geology  and  botany  of  Errisbeg.— The  Doohulla  fishery. 

Clifobn,  December  19. 
The  owner  of  the  largest  tract  of  land  in  Connemara  is 
the  Law  Life  Insurance  Company,  which,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  act  upon  the  maxim  that  ^*  property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights'',  in  this  important  juncture, 
when  the  prospect  of  severe  distress  is  impending  over 
the  people.  If  I  am  to  accept  as  accurate  the  generally 
expressed  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Clifden,  I  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  hitherto  the  directors  of  this 
wealthy  and  influential  company  have  not  fulfilled  the 
duties  which  devolved  on  them  when  they  purchased  in 
the  Incumbered  Estates  Co\irt  the  vast  property  which 
belonged  for  generations  to  the  Martin  family,  and 
thereby  became  arbiters  of  the  destiny  of  a  numerous 
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and  impoverished  tenantry.  In  fact,  they  aare  rather 
land  speculators  than  landlords,  and  by  all  accounts  they 
have  made  well  of  their  Irish  investment.  They  pur- 
chased the  estate  for  £180,000,  and  having  realized 
£70,000  by  the  sale  of  portions  of  it,  they  draw  from 
the  residue  an  annual  income,  paid  punctually,  of  over 
£10,000,  a  sum  considerably  in  excess  of  the  rental 
of  the  late  Mr.  Martin  for  the  whole  of  the  property. 
Up  to  the  present  time  not  a  shilling  of  this  large  annual 
drain  has  ever  found  its  way  back  from  the  coffers  of 
the  company  to  the  country  from  which  it  has  been 
extracted.  The  land  remains  in  exactly  the  same  state 
as  when  it  came  into  their  hands,  imdrained,  unfenced, 
unimproved  in  any  respect,  although  there  are  large 
districts  on  the  reclamation  and  improvement  of  which 
money  coidd  be  advantageously  expended.  The  sole 
object  of  the  directors  seems  to  be,  to  get  as  much  as 
poesible  from  the  property,  and  to  spend  as  little  on  it  in 
return  as  they  can.  This  is  not  unnatural  on  the  part  of 
a  joint  stock  trading  association,  such  as  the  Law  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  I  fear  it  would  be  idle  to  expect 
them  to  act  on  more  enlightened  principles. 

Since  the  Martin  estate  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
company,  they  have  gradually  raised  the  rents,  so  that 
&eir  land  is  now  set  at  a  high,  if  not  an  exorbitant  rate. 
It  may  be  inferred,  however,  that  they  are  not  rack- 
i^enting  landlords,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  am  informed,  that  the 
rents  have  been  doubled  on  some  portions  of  the  estate 
which  they  have  sold.  It  is  but  justice  to  state  this,  and 
to  add  that  the  chief  fault  which  I  impute  to  these  gentle- 
men is  their  want  of  spirit  and  enterprise  in  not  em- 
ploying the  people  in  the  improvement  of  the  land  and 
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the  development  of  its  great  natural  resources.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  representations  of  Mr.  Robinson,  the  very 
efficient  agent,  to  whose  energetic  and  judicious  manage- 
ment their  present  handsome  income  from  this  estate  is 
attributable,  the  company  have  authorized  him  to  spend 
£100  in  the  purchase  of  coals,  which  will  be  stored  at 
Roundstone  and  distributed  as  he  thinks  most  desirable ; 
they  have  also  commenced  the  construction  of  fences,  with 
a  view  of  giving  employnaent  to  those  of  their  tenantry 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  loss  of  their  crops  or  fuel;  but 
this  scheme  has  for  the  present  proved  abortive.  The 
persons  who  were  employed  have  *'  struck",  on  the  ground 
that  the  prices  fixed  for  their  work,  viz.,  2s.  6d.  a  perch 
for  stone  walls,  and  18d.  a  perch  for  turf  fences  of  certain 
dimensions,  are  not  sufficiently  remunerative.  They  say 
that  it  requires  four  men  to  complete  a  perch  of  the  latter 
description  of  fence  in  one  day,  which,  at  18d.)  would 
give  each  man  only  4Jd.  for  his  day's  labour. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  truth  of  this  statement  is 
denied,  for  it  is  alleged  that  if  the  men  worked  properly, 
they  could  earn  fair  wages  at  the  rates  allowed,  and 
their  refusal  to  continue  the  construction  of  the  fences 
is  ascribed  to  an  organized  scheme  to  resist  task  work, 
a  species  of  labour  against  which  the  soul  of  the  Irish 
peasant  revolts.  I  fear  there  is  some  truth  in  this  view 
of  the  case ;  but,  if  not,  it  shows  that  up  to  the  present 
distress  does  not  press  heavily  on  these  people,  otherwise 
they  could  not  afford  to  reject  the  employment  offered 
to  them,  even  though  the  wages  amounted  to  only  4^d. 
or  5d.  a-day. 

The  company  ought  not  to  act  in  a  niggardly  spirit  at 
such  a  time  as  the  present,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should 
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itndn  a  point,  and  give  liberal  wages  to  all  whom  thej 
emploj,  more  particularlj  as  the  work  in  question  is 
much  required,  and  will  be  a  vast  improvement  to  their 
property.  The  want  of  proper  fences  throughout  the 
entire  of  Connemam  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  advancement, 
and  until  this  dcfidencj  be  supplied,  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  any  progress  on  the  part  of  the  small  farmers. 
At  present  the  tenants  on  the  various  estates  have  their 
holdings  very  badly  defined,  and  an  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  Law  Life  Lisurance  Company  and  other  large 
proprietors  to  remedy  this  evil,  by  having  the  land  pro- 
perly "  striped"  and  divided,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
effectually  carried  out  without  the  erection  of  fences  on 
a  latge  ecale — a  duty  that  devolves  on  the  landlord 
and  not  on  the  tenant-at-wilL 

In  the  present  condition  of  this  district  it  is  impossible 
for  any  man  to  improve,  because  his  neighbours'  sheep 
will  trespass  on  his  land  and  destroy  his  green  crops. 
Connemara,  with  very  few  exceptions,  may  be  described 
as  a  monster  common,  over  which  sheep  and  cattle  graze 
indiscriminately,  thus  giving  rise  to  continual  litigation 
■and  ill  wiU  amongst  the  people.  The  only  way  in  which 
the  mountain  grazing  ground  is  divided  amongst  the 
tenants  is  by  being  lock-spitted  ;  and  the  occupation  of 
the  children  is,  to  sit  all  day  long  at  their  respective 
lock-spite  to  prevent  trespass  on  their  ground  by  the 
flheep  and  cattle  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  take  care 
that  their  own  stock  does  not  bring  them  into  trouble  by 
straying  into  the  adjacent  lands.  Thus  the  young,  being 
constantly  engaged  in  this  manner,  are  aHowed  to  remain 
in  ignorance,  not  only  of  book-learning,  but  of  useful 
practical  knowledge  suited  to  their  station  in  life.    It  is 
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a  sad  thing  to  see  these  quick-witted,  intelligent  children 
thus  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  education,  and  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  to  which  much  of  the 
backwardness  of  their  fathers  is  attributable. 

The  magistrates  at  petty  sessions  would  have  nothing 
to  do  were  it  not  for  the  cases  of  trespass,  and  assaults 
arising  out  of  trespass,  which  are  continually  brought 
before  them.  It  has  generally  been  the  practice  to  strain 
flie  law  in  such  cases,  and  to  fine  for  trespass  where  there 
was  no  legal  offence ;  for  the  act  of  parliament  states, 
that  if  there  are  not  "  sufficient  fences"  on  the  land  of  the 
complainant,  his  summons  cannot  be  entertained.  It 
would  be  advisable  in  future  to  administer  the  law 
strictly  in  all  these  cases,  and  dismiss  every  charge  in 
which  the  person  complaining  of  trespass  does  not  show 
that  he  had  erected  sufficient  fences.  I  believe  that  the 
adoption  of  this  course  by  the  magistrates  would  not  only 
diminish  litigation,  but  would  force  the  necessity  of 
having  the  land  properly  fenced  upon  the  attention  both 
of  landlord  and  tenant. 

There  is  as  much  work  to  be  done  here  in  the  fencing 
and  draining  of  the  land  as  would  employ  all  its  labour- 
ing population  for  many  years ;  but  nearly  all  the  land- 
lords being  absentees,  they  do  not  appear  to  take  much 
interest  in  their  properties,  and  year  after  year  passes  by 
without  anything  being  done  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country  and  better  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Mr.  John  C.  Lyons,  who  purchased  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Roundstone  and  Clifden  some  years 
ago,  is  an  exception  to  the  other  landed  proprietors  in 
that  district.  He  expended  a  very  large  sum  on  his 
estate,  in  fencing,  draining,  and  planting,  and  he  is  at 
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present  giying  Temuneratiye  wages  to  a  large  number  of 
lakourers.  If  his  example  were  more  generally  followed, 
the  distress  which  is  apprehended  in  the  coming  spring 
would  be  much  mitigated;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  see 
any  probability  of  employment  being  given  on  a  sufficient 
scale  by  private  individuals  to  meet  the  present  emer- 
gency. 

The  question  th^i  arises,  can  any  assistance  be  ex- 
pected from  the  government?  The  habit  of  trusting  to 
government  aid  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  Irish 
character.  It  is  destructive  of  that  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  independence  without  which  we  cannot  hope  to  see 
Ireland  permanently  prosperous.  The  people  must  be 
taught  to  have  confidence  in  themselves,  and  if  this  lesson 
be  thoroughly  impressed  upon  them,  it  will  be  of  in 
calculable  service  to  the  conmiunity  at  large.  From 
what  I  know  to  be  the  general  opinion  on  this  subject,  I 
do  not  think  it  probable  that  any  assistance  will  be  given 
by  the  government  either  in  the  shape  of  direct  grants 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  or  by  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  public  works. 

The  opinions  of  some  of  our  leading  statesmen  are: 
"Let  the  sick  and  infirm  who  are  unable  to  work,  and 
are  in  want  of  food,  go  to  the  workhouse;  let  the  guar- 
dians of  the  several  unions,  who  know  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  people,  ^ve  outdoor  relief  to  those  who  by 
a  litde  temporary  assistance  may  be  kept  from  becoming 
permanent  burdens  on  the  ratepayers;  let  the  landed 
proprietors  give  employment  to  the  labourers  in  those 
districts  with  which  they  are  connected;  and  let  private 
charity  be  called  in  aid  of  the  law,  to  mitigate  and  relieve 
destitution  wherever  it  is  found  to  be  excessive:  let  all 
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these  methods  of  relief  be  exhausted  before  you  call  oa 
113  to  apply  the  public  funds  to  such  purposes". 

Now,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  form  an  opinion, 
the  workhouses  are  not  likely  to  receive  a  large  acces- 
sion of  paupers  next  spring.  This,  however,  will  be  no 
criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  prevMl- 
ing  distress;  for  actual  starvation  alone  will  drive  the 
people  to  the  workhouses,  and  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
result  in  many  cases,  although  the  privations  to  be  erk- 
dured  will  be  widely  extended  and  most  severe.  What 
is  most  to  be  feared  is  the  prevalence  of  disease  resulting 
from  a  deficiency  of  food  and  a  total  want  of  fuel. 

To  avert  this  evil  the^  greatest  efforts  should  be  made, 
and  much  will  necessarily  depend  on  the  energy  and 
judicious  management  of  the  local  committees  that  ha^T^ 
been  formed  to  collect  funds  for  the  distribution  of  coals 
and  food.  But  although  the  government  should  not  be 
called  on  to  establish  a  system  of  public  works,  as  in 
former  years,  yet  they  may  do  much  good  by  promoting 
and  carrying  out  works  of  public  utility,  which  are  more 
immediately  required  for  the  accommodaticxu  of  the  public 
and  the  traffic  of  the  country.  Such  are  roads  that  may 
be  necessary  to  open  up  localities  now  shut  off  from  the 
main  thoroughfares  of  the  districts  in  which  they  lie, 
tramways  presented  for  by  the  grand  juries,  and  the 
improvement  of  exisiting  harbours,  or  the  construction  of 
new  harbours  of  refuge  along  the  coast  where  they  are 
needed.  In  the  case  of  roads  and  tramways,  the  govern- 
ment might  advance  the  money  for  their  construction  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  make  it  repayable  by  instal- 
ments at  long  intervals,  thus  causing  it  to  fall  lightly  on 
the  ratepayers. 
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There  are  several  roads  in  Connemara  wUck  were 
commenced  during  the  famine  year,  and  left  in  an  incom- 
plete state,  the  most  useful  of  which  might  now  be 
finished  if  the  government  would  advance  the  necessary 
fands.  One  of  these  roads,  the  completion  of  which 
would  be  a  great  public  benefit,  is  a  road  leading  from  the 
Recess  near  Ballynahinch  to  Kylemore.  This  new  line 
would  be  an  immense  boon  to  tourists,  as  it  would 
shorten  considerably  the  distance  between  two  of  the 
most  attractive  places  in  Connemara,  and  would  prove 
highly  serviceable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  intermediate 
mountainous  district,  who  are  at  present  without  proper 
means  of  communication  with  either  of  the  localities 
referred  to.  If  the  government  be  disposed  to  facilitate 
such  works,  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  works  that  are  calculated  to  be  of  real  use 
to  the  public. 

With  respect  to  the  improvement  of  quays  and  har- 
bours, there  is  no  place  where  the*  necessity  for  such 
works  is  more  apparent  than  along  the  coast  of  Conne- 
mara. The  harbour  of  Clifden  is  exceedingly  dangerous, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  wind  is  in  a  particular  quarter 
that  vessels  can  enter  it  with  safety.  The  mouth  of  the 
harbour  is  almost  closed  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  similar 
obstructions  to  navigation  exist  along  the  coast  from 
Boundstone,  rendering  the  voyage  always  difficult  and 
often  extremely  dangerous.  For  the  last  six  weeks — 
from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  middle  of  De- 
cember— ^vessels  chartered  with  coals  and  other  articles 
fiom  Westport  and  Galway  have  been  unable  to  make 
this  harbour,  so  formidable  are  the  perils  with  which  the 
voyage  is  accompanied. 
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Clifden  can  never  be  made  a  safe  Harbour;  but  much 
could  be  effected  with  a  comparatively  small  outlay,  such 
as  deepemng  the  river,  clearing  away  rocks  in  the  har- 
bour, and  extending  the  present  pier,  which  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  town,  and  a  matter  of  importance  to 
the  fishermen  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  government  have  the  power  of  expending  money 
on  such  works  under  an  existing  act,  authorising  the 
construction  of  fishing  piers.  Quays  were  built  at  Bal- 
}inakill  and  Bunowen  imder  this  act;  but  the  latter, 
which  is  now  in  excellent  order,  is  not  of  much  advan- 
tage to  fishermen,  owing  to  its  locality,  and  the  former  is 
ppen  to  the  same  objection.  The  work  which  above  all 
others  is  most  essential  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fish- 
ing along  the  coast,  is  the  construction  of  a  harbour  of 
refuge  at  Gleggan,  which  is  situated  within  a  convenient 
distance  of  the  finest  fishing  ground  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  where  cod,  haddock,  turbot,  soles,  and  other  fish 
are  to  be  caught  in  the  greatest  abundance,  if  the  fishing 
could  be  carried  on  with  safety  and  efficiency.  Cleggan 
is  a  fine  open  bay  with  excellent  anchorage,  and  was 
formerly  much  frequented  by  men-of-war ;  but  whenever 
a  north-westerly  wind  prevails,  although  it  is  partly 
sheltered  by  the  island  of  Buffin,  a  tremendous  sea  rolls 
in,  against  which  the  little  quay,  built  by  Ninuno  many 
years  ago,  affords  no  protecticm.  In  bad  weather  the 
boats  have  to  run  for  Ballinakill,  which  is  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  fishing  ground,  and  in  winter  the  fishing 
cannot  be  profitably  carried  on  from  the  loss  of  time  thus 
occasioned. 

The  result  of  an  experiment  made  in  1849,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr,  Darcy,  of  Clifden,  and  Captain  Stoll,  the  com- 
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mander  of  the  Coast  Gxiarck,  will  show  how  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  fishery  is  the  construction  of  a 
secure  harbour  of  refuge  at  Gleggan.  These  gentlemen 
were  much  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
knowing  the  abundance  of  fish  to  be  obtained  on  this 
coast,  they  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  proper  method  of 
faking  them,  hoping  that,  if  the  experiment  proved  a 
pecuniary  success,  the  fishermen  who  now  carry  on  iheir 
operations  so  irregularly,  would  be  encouraged  to  pursue 
their  occupation  with  greater  steadiness  and  on  a  better 
system.  They  accordingly  raised  a  subscription  amongst 
their  friends  for  this  purpose,  and  purchased  two  excel- 
lent hookers,  decked,  and  fitted  out  in  the  most  complete 
and  comfortable  manner.  They  even  provided  the  boats 
with  compasses,  and  left  nothing  undone  that  was  neces- 
sary to  render  them  suitable  in  every  respect  for  the 
business  in  which  they  were  to  be  employed. 

An  experienced  fisherman  and  his  family  were  brought 
over  from  Aberdeen — the  father  being  placed  in  charge 
of  one,  and  his  son  in  charge  of  the  other  boat,  each  of 
them  having  a  crew  of  five  men,  selected  from  amongst 
the  fishermen  of  the  district.  The  men  were  supplied 
with  food,  lines,  etc.,  and  the  enterprise  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  conducted  under  the  constant  personal 
supervision  of  Captain  Stoll,  who,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Coast  Guards,  was  enabled  at  all  times  to  keep  a 
watch  over  the  movements  of  the  men  employed  in  this 
interesting  experiment.  The  first  boat  was  launched  on 
the  Ist  of  February,  1849.  She  was  sent  round  to 
Gleggan,  but  a  storm  arose  that  very  night ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  efforts  of  the  Coast  Ghiards,  assisting  the  crew, 
she  would  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  quay.    As 
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it  was,  they  succeeded  in  hauling  her  up  on  the  beach ; 
and  so  effectually  did  they  do  their  work,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  wait  until  the  spring  tides  to  get  her 
into  the  water. 

The  other  boat  had  to  go  to  Ballinakill  harbour  ;  but 
so  much  time  was  lost  in  going  from  thence  to  the  fish- 
ing-ground off  Buffin  Island,  where  the  long  lines  could 
be  used,  that  the  fishing  was  carried  on  with  an  expen- 
diture of  time  and  labour  enormously  disproportioned  to 
the  result.  However,  in  March  and  April  large  quanti- 
ties of  fish  were  taken.  The  cod  and  ling  were  well 
cured  at  Sellemey,  and  sent  to  the  Dublin  market,  wheie 
they  brought  a  good  price.  The  speculation  was  found 
to  pay  very  well,  and  the  promoters  were  quite  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  the  experiment,  expecting,  however, 
that  the  fishermen  would  do  better  the  next  year,  as  they 
became  more  familiar  with  the  system  of  fishing  which 
was  thus  newly  introduced  amongst  them.  They  were 
kept  well  at  work  during  the  summer,  and  eveiything 
was  going  on  satisfactorily,  when,  in  October,  a  gale  set 
in  from  the  north-west,  and  the  boats,  when  lying  under 
the  so-called  shelter  of  the  quay,  were  dashed  against 
the  rocks  and  smashed  to  pieces  before  anything  could 
be  done  to  save  them.  This  unfortunate  occurrence 
caused  the  gentlemen  who  had  made  this  laudable  effort 
to  develop  the  fishery  on  the  Connemara  coast,  to 
abandon  the  attempt,  as  they  felt  that,  imtil  a  refuge 
harbour  was  constructed  near  the  fishing  ground,  so  that 
the  boats  could  reach  it  without  loss  of  time,  any  move- 
ment to  introduce  a  better  system  was  fruitless. 

Cleggan  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  harbour  of  this 
description.    It  is  most  conveniently  situated,  and  the 
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expense  of  building  a  proper  breakwater  and  pier  would 
be  trifling,  compared  with  the  great  public  benefit  which 
those  acquainted  with  the  subject  maintain  would  be 
effected  by  such  a  work.  This  is  a 'measure  of  practical 
utility,  affording  a  direct  encouragement  to  industry, 
-mthin  the  power  of  the  government,  and  to  carry  out 
which  is  their  boundeit  duty.  I  fear  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  expect  the  construction  of  any  works  of  this  cha- 
racter in  time  to  afford  relief  to  the  people  during  the 
present  period  of  distress;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  providing  of  suitable  piers  and  harbours  for  the 
accommodation  of  fishing  craft  is  a  work  of  national 
importance,  and  that  the  existence  of  such  harbours 
would  render  the  inhabitants  of  the  Connemara  coast, 
and  of  other  places  in  Ireland,  more  prosperous,  and 
would  in  a  great  measure  alleviate  the  privations  now 
occasioned  by  a  deficient  harvest. 

Parts  of  Coimemara  are  extremely  interesting  to  the 
geologist,  having,  at  various  epochs  of  time,  undergone 
many  changes  from  the  effects  of  aqueous  and  igneous 
action,  causing  earthquakes  and  deluges.  The  last  of 
these  convulsions  probably  sunk  a  large  portion  of  the 
West  of  Ireland  into  the  Atlantic,  which  fact  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  presence  of  bogs  and  vegetable  production 
many  miles  under  the  sea.  At  some  remote  epoch  a 
diluvial  wave  washed  over  the  land,  and  gave  to  the 
country  its  present  formation  of  lakes,  deep  bogs,  and 
hilb  of  conglomerate.  In  cutting  through  one  of  these 
hills,  large  pieces  of  oak  have  be^i  found  bearing  the  mark 
of  a  rude  hatchet,  also  a  quantity  of  nuts.  The  drawing 
oa  the  next  page  represents  a  vase  one  foot  high,  four 
inches  wide,  hollowed  firom  a  solid  piece  of  oak,  and  bound 
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with  a  hoop  of  hazle,  most  artistically  joined.    The  vaae, 
when  found,  was  full  of  adipocere,  and  was  discovered 


with  the  wooden-pronged  spade,  and  one-half  of  a  stone 
hatchet,  11  feet  under  the  bed  of  a  small  stream,  bencfatli 
gravel,  stone,  and  bog,  while  an  excavation  was  being 
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made  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  a  number  of  upper 
lakes  with  the  lake  Mawmeen  and  the  sea.  The  spot 
where  the  articlea  were  found  was  six  feet  under  high 
water  mark,  so  that  when  the  detritus  was  dug  out  it 
became,  and  now  is,  a  deep  pool  in  the  river. 

Any  supposition  that  the  articles  were  buried  by  the 
hand  of  a  man,  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  this  stream 
(which  flows  between  two  hills  of  gravel  and  boulders, 
and  over  alluvial  gravel  and  bog)  must  have  been  co- 
existent with  the  formation  of  the  lake  and  adjoining 
knd,  there  being  no  other  possible  outlet  for  the  surplua 
water  of  the  lake.  The  articles  could  not  have  sunk 
in  the  gravel  and  bog,  the  specific  gravity  of  each  being 
different,  and  the  admixture  of  the  gravel  precluding  the 
possibility  of  any  of  them  sinking  in  it;  nor  was  the 
stream  or  body  of  water  able  to  carry  down  the  detritus 
of  bog,  gravel,  or  boulders,  which  might  have  buried 
them,  Mawmeen  Lake  itself  being  quite  free  from  such, 
its  bottom  being  composed  of  basaltic  and  micaceous 
day-slate.  The  bog  could  not  have  grown  over  them, 
because  if  the  peat  and  gravel  be  removed,  the  sea  at  high 
water  would  flow  in,  and  make  a  lake  eleven  feet  deep, 
and  thus  the  articles  would  soon  have  perished,  the  flsh 
and  vermin  consuming  the  adipocere,  and  the  water  rot- 
ting the  timber,  which  when  taken  up,  weighed  like  a 
stone;  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  vase  and  adipose 
matter,  must  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  portion  of 
peat  mixed  with  gravel  and  stones,  all  simultaneously 
buried  by  this  diluvial  wave.  The  stone  hatchet  or  ham- 
mer is  indicative  of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  race  deno- 
minated Celtic.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  composed  is 
quite  foreign  to  the  locality;  it  is  a  sort  of  concrete, 
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like  that  found  in  a  coal  fonnation,  and  on  examination 
will  appear  to  have  been  broken  in  two;  its  edges  are 
splintered  as  if  shattered  by  blows.  The  site  from 
whence  these  remarkable  relics  of  antiqnitj  were  ex- 
humed, is  on  the  DoohuUa  fishery,  in  the  barony  of  Bal- 
linahinch.  They  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John 
Knight  Boswell,  of  Monkstown,  county  Dublin,  who 
kindly  furnished  me  with  the  above  particulars. 

Very  remarkable  effects  may  be  observed  within  four 
miles  of  the  site  where  the  vase  was  found,  namely,  the 
mountain  of  Errisbeg,  a  recent  trap  and  basaltic  forma- 
tion, which  rises  &om  a  granite  bed.  A  dike  of  a  foot 
in  width  runs  from  the  summit  into  the  sea,  apparently 
parting  the  mountain,  and  immense  boulders  of  granite, 
thousands  of  tons  in  weight,  are  strewed  on  its  side,  its 
base,  and  in  the  sea.  These  enormous  masses  of  granite 
must  either  have  been  rolled  down  from  the  mountain 
when  the  basalt  and  trap  in  a  state  of  fusion  burst  the 
overlying  granite,  or  have  been  conveyed  there  on  ice- 
bergs. The  first  is  the  more  probable  solution.  Close 
to  this  mountain,  on  the  townland  of  Murvey,  the  granite 
formation  unites  with  the  day  slate,  etc.,  and  throughout 
the  whole  district  the  trap  and  basalt  is  found  protruding. 

Errisbeg,  besides  its  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the 
geologist,  affords  a  wide  field  to  the  botanist,  who  there 
finds  amongst  its  flora  the  Mediterranean  heath.  This 
mountain  overhangs  the  village  of  Roundstone,  once  the 
abode  of  Nimmo,  the  pioneer  of  civilization,  and  also 
once  the  seat  of  industry,  arising  from  the  herring  fishery, 
but  now  crumbling  into  ruins.  The  adjoining  sea  coast 
gives  ample  scope  to  the  labours  of  the  conchologist, 
who  yearly  makes  his  abode  here,  dredging  for  rare  and 
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Tftluable  specimens  of  shells.  A  short  distance  from  the 
townland  of  Murvey,  the  property  of  Mr.  John  C. 
Lyons,  to  whom  I  have  abeady  referred,  axe  the  Doo- 
holla  fishery  and  lodge — ^the  latter  now  converted  into 
an  hotel  for  the  accommodation  of  anglers.  The  com- 
parative  prosperity  of  this  portion  of  the  country  is  in 
no  small  degree  attributable  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  John 
Knight  Boswell,  whose  capital  and  energy  have  converted 
a  desert  into  a  charming  abode,  and  considerably  im- 
proved the  condition  of  the  people.  This  gentleman  not 
(mlj  made  a  river  conducting  the  waters  of  upper  lakes 
to  the  sea,  but  also  stocked  it  by  means  of  artificial  pro- 
pagadon ;  and  I  believe  he  is  the  only  person  who  has 
earned  out  such  an  imdertaking  in  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Q^gim  district— Wretchedness  of  the  dwellings.— Sir  Christopher 
Ldghton'B  improrements. — Scarcity  of  turC— Letter  of  Morning  Post, 

CuPDEN,  December  28rd« 
Ih  describing  one  portion  of  the  Connemara  sea  coast, 
I  have  described  nearly  aU;  for  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  appearance  of  the  country,  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  people,  are  almost  identical;  the  only  points  of 
variance  being,  that  in  some  places  the  land  may  be  .more 
rocky,  and  in  others  more  boggy,  and  that  some  of  the 
inhabitants  derive  a  portion  of  their  subsistence  from  fish* 
ing,  whilst  others  depend  solely  upon  tillage  and  grazing. 
The  Sellemey  or  Cleggan  district,  extending  from 
Aughrim  Point  to  Ballinakill  on  the  north  of  Clifden — 
a  distance  of  about  eight  miles  in  a  straight  line,  but 
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folly  twenty  miles  if  we  follow  the  windings  of  iit9 
shore — ^is  one  of  those  whose  inhabitants  depend  to  • 
great  extent  for  support  on  the  produce  of  their 
fishing.  Little  hamlets  or  clusters  of  cabins  of  the  most 
miserable  kind  are  scattered  at  various  places  along  the 
coast,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  by  any 
written  description  an  adequate  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  wretchedness,  destitution,  and  neglect  which  these 
hovels  present.  The  walls  are  all  made  of  stones,  not 
cemented  together,  but  placed  loosely  on  the  top  of  each 
other,  and  the  interstices  inside  filled  with  clay  or  tuif 
mould  to  keep  out  the  wind,  which,  however,  cannot 
fidl  to  penetrate  through  so  frail  a  barrier.  The  thatch 
is  always  rotten,  and  often  broken,  so  as  to  admit  the 
rain,  which  renders  the  clay  floor  muddy  and  slippery, 
while  invariably  the  dung  heap  lies  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  firequently  encroaches  on  the  door  step. 

The  inside  of  these  cottages  is  in  keeping  with  their 
external  appearance.  A  bed  of  straw  covered  with 
a  patched  and  tattered  quilt,  a  ricketty  table,  a  few 
stools,  perhaps  a  rude  dresser  containing  some  articles 
of  delf,  and  an  iron  pot  for  the  cooking  of  the  potatoes 
or  the  porridge,  constitute  the  entire  furniture  of  the 
ordinary  Connemara  peasant's  house.  The  degrees  of 
poverty  do  not  appear  to  make  any  difference  between 
the  people  in  this  respect,  for  the  man  who  has  six 
or  eight  acres,  and  has  been  able  not  only  to  live  well 
according  to  his  notions,  but  to  save  a  little  money,  does 
not  possess  a  better  or  neater  cottage  than  his  poorer 
neighbour  who  is  always  on  the  verge  of  starvation  or 
the  workhouse.  The  idea  of  neatness  and  cleanliness 
in  their  household  arrangements  does  not  seem  ever  to 
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enter  into  their  minds;  for  the  women  being  alwaja 
working  in  the  fields  or  at  the  sea  shore,  have  not  the 
time,  even  if  they  had  the  disposition,  to  do  anything 
towards  the  improvement  of  their  abodes;  whilst  their 
children,  male  and  female,  are  kept  constantly  employed 
oat  of  doors  from  the  moment  they  are  able  to  contri- 
bute anything  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

Li  the  SeUemey  district,  the  fishing,  on  which  the 
people  depended  so  much,  has  proved  this  season  very 
improductive,  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  weather ; 
and  the  potato  crop  has  turned  out  as  badly  as  in  other 
ports  of  the  country.  The  instances  in  which  a  large  and 
sonnd  crop  has  been  obtained  are  rare,  and  on  an  average 
it  may  be  safely  estimated  that  one-half  of  the  crop  has 
been  lost,  and  that  after  the  month  of  February  there  will 
be  very  few  potatoes  left  in  this  locality.  The  produce  of 
the  oats  was  not  by  any  means  so  bad  here  as  in  other 
places,  judging  from  what  I  have  been  told  by  intelligent 
and  observant  persons  resident  in  the  district,  and  also 
from  my  own  personal  observation.  The  haggards  of  those 
who  cultivated  oats  were  much  better  stocked  than  they 
would  liave  been  if  there  had  been  .that  general  failure 
alleged  by  some  persons.  The  crop  was  rather  a  light 
one,  but  not  much  below  the  average.  The  barley  sown 
in  this  part  of  the  country  yielded  a  moderate  return. 
Taking,  then,  every  circumstance  into  consideration — 
the  fiiigal  and  parsimonious  habits  of  the  people,  the  fact 
that,  however  poverty  stricken  the  aspect  of  their  hovels 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  them  to  be,  many  of  them 
have  money  saved,  and  also  that  up  to  the  present  they 
have  been  able  to  pay  their  rents  with  great  regularity,  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  for  some  months  to  come  there 
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will  be  any  very  general  distresss  arising  from  want  of 
fi)od.  There  will  always  be  exceptional  cases,  but  it 
cannot  be  truthfully  stated  that  at  present  there  is  any 
dearth  of  provisions  in  Connemara.  I  have  no  dolibt, 
however,  that  from  April— if  not  sooner— up  to  the 
month  of  August,  there  wiU  be  very  severe  pressure  and 
much  privation  and  suffering  amongst  the  very  small 
farmers,  who  have  not  been  able  during  former  years 
to  put  anything  by  to  meet  such  an  emei^ncy  as  the 
present.  In  a  couple  of  months  these  people  will  have 
no  potatoes,  and  no  means  of  purchasing  meal,  however 
low  the  price  of  that  article  may  be. 

If  the  owners  of  the  soil  could  be  brought  to  see  their 
own  interests,  they  would  employ  their  tenants  in  the 
making  of  proper  fences,  and  in  carrying  out  those 
drainage  works  which  are  everjrwhere  so  necessary;  and 
if  this  were  done  to  any  considerable  extent,  no  reasonable 
apprehension  could  be  entertained  of  the  existence  of 
any  distress  which  the  operation  of  the  poor  law  system^ 
aided  by  private  benevolence,  would  not  be  perfectly 
adequate  to  meet.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
landlords  of  Connemara  expended  money  judiciously  on 
their  properties,  they  would  have  no  reason,  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  to  regret  having  done  so,  as  the 
letting  value  of  the  land  might  be  greatly  increased  by 
a  comparatively  small  outlay  in  the  carrying  out  of  works 
which  could  be  easily  and  cheaply  effected.  A  gentle- 
man- who  resides  in  another  part  of  the  county  told 
me  that,  during  the  famine  years  he  employed  every 
labouring  man  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  botk 
from  the  desire  to  benefit  his  property,  and  to  afford  the 
people  a  means  of  earning  their  bread.    The  improve- 
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ments  lie  carried  oat  in  fencing,  draining,  planting,  etc.^ 
were  so  extensive,  and  his  weekly  labour-bill  so  large, 
that  many  of  bis  friends  remonstrated  with  him  on  his 
impnidence,  and  predicted  his  ruin.  How  different 
was  the  result!  **I  never",  said  my  informant,  "spent 
money  so  profitably,  for  the  expenses  which  I  then 
incnrred  have  added  largely  to  my  income^  I  have 
seen  this  gentleman's  estate,  and  have  been  able  to  judge 
of  the  extraordinaiy  transformation  which  his  taste  and 
enterprise  have  effected  in  the  aspect  of  the  place,  by  com* 
paring  his  thriving  plantations,  fine  pastures,  and  well- 
tilled  fields,  with  the  swampy  land  and  barren  mountains 
immediately  adjoining  his  property,  which  have  been  left 
by  their  owners  in  all  their  original  wildness. 

The  field  for  improvement  in  Conhemara  is  a  wide  one, 
sad  here  and  there  we  come  upon  exquisite  little  spots, 
which  show  what  might  be  done  on  a  larger  scale  by  the 
judicious  expenditure  of  capital.  In  the  Sellemey  district, 
of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  the  landlord  who  has  done 
most  to  advance  the  condition  of  his  tenantry  is  Sir 
CSiristopher  Leighton.  This  gentleman  has  no  resi- 
dence here,  but  he  has  shown  a  laudable  desire  to 
introduce  better  habits  amongst  the  tenantry  on  his 
CBtate.  He  has  encouraged  them  to  fence  their  hold- 
ings, to  make  gates,  and  to  effect  other  improvements, 
They  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  profiting  by  his 
advice,  and  are  making  considerable  progress,  compared 
with  the  tenants  on  other  properties  where  no  encourage- 
ment or  facilities  for  bettering  their  condition  are  given. 
Their  land  is  much  better  cultivated,  their  cottages  neater, 
and  the  rents  not  being  too  high,  they  are  able  to  live  very 
well      The   only  persons  over  whom  Sir  Christopher 
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exercise  no  influence  are  some  tenants  who  hold  under 
ancient  leases,  and  thej  pursue  the  old  slovenly  system 
in  which  they  were  brought  up.  Example  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  rouse  these  people  from  their  apathy  and 
stimulate  them  to  exertion.  The  tenants  bom  year  to 
year  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  them 
by  a  landlord  who  gives  them  encouragement,  because 
they  are  anxious  to  secure  his  favour.  The  tenantry  who 
have  leases,  being  independent  of  the  landlord,  go  on  in 
the  old  lazy,  thriftless  fashion,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  they  see  their  neighbours  rising  above  them,  and 
reaping  the  fniits  of  industry  directed  by  skill  and  expe- 
rience. Progress  must  be  slow  amongst  a  people  who 
have  been  so  utterly  neglected;  and  so  long  as  the 
miserable  two  and  three  acre  farms  are  allowed  to  exist, 
agriculture  will  be  badly  carried  on,  and  the  small  holders 
will  always  be  liable  to  suffer  great  distress  whenever  the 
country  is  afflicted  with  a  bad  harvest. 

In  the  Sellerney  district,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clifden,  Manninmore,  Bunowen,  and  every  other  place 
in  which  I  have  been,  the  inhabitants  have  been  reduced 
to  great  distress  from  the  want  of  turf.  They  might 
have  saved  an  abundance  of  it  had  they  taken  advantage 
of  the  fine  weather  in  April  and  May;  but  there  is  not 
One  man  in  a  hundred  throughout  the  whole  of  the  west 
of  Ireland,  who  has  had  the  forethought  or  the  wisdom 
to  do  so.  Accordfing  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  turf- 
cutting  is  always  deferred  until  St.  Johns  Day;  and  aa 
the  rain  has  been  falling  continuously  from  the  middle 
of  Jime  nearly  up  to  the  present  time,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  turf  cut  in  the  beginning  of  June  has  had  no 
chance  of  drying.     The  people  are  endeavouring  to  bum 
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the  wet  turf,  together  with  heath,  brambles,  furze,  and 
straw;  but  they  are  not  able  to  do  much  good  in  thia 
way.  I  have  seen  turf  purchased  at  double  the  ordinary 
price,  which  was  ahnost  uiseless,  and  could  not  be  made 
ETailable  unless  burned  with  coals,  for  every  sod  waa 
thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture,  and  resembled  a  wet 
sponge  more  than  anything  else. 

Connemara,  Hke  the  coast  of  Clare,  suffers  from  the 
want  of  turf  the  more  intensely  because  of  the  absence  of 
trees.  The  country  is  perfectly  bare  of  wood,  except  the 
small  plantations  that  surround  a  few  houses  in  sheltered 
places ;  and  this  is  the  more  extraordinary  when  we  find, 
firom  the  abundance  of  fir  trees  in  the  bogs,  that  the 
whole  of  the  land  must  at  one  time  have  been  avast  forest. 

The  Clifden  Relief  Committee  are  awaiting  a  favour- 
able change  in  the  weather  to  obtain  a  cargo  of  coals  for 
tlie  supply  of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood.  Their 
funds  must,  however,  be  greatly  increased  by  subscrip- 
tiona  from  the  public  at  large,  before  they  can  expect  to 
deal  effectually  with  the  immense  amount  of  distress 
occasioned  by  the  unprecedented  scarcity  of  fuel. 

I  have  read  a  letter  in  the  London  Morning  Post^  in 
whi^h  the  writer  notices  my  correspondence  firom  the 
west  of  Ireland  as  being  likely  to  do  some  good,  but  also 
likely  to  mislead  the  half-educated  and  selfish  parish  poli- 
ticians, who  lay  the  blame  on  the  clouds  of  the  Atlantic, 
or  anything  rather  than  the  real  cause.  I  hope  nothing 
I  have  written  is  calculated  to  produce  that  effect.  The 
object  of  my  mission  is  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  in- 
tensity of  the  distress  occasioned  by  what  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  to  be  a  deficient  harvest.  The  causes 
of  this  distress,  and  the  means  whereby  such  results  are 
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to  be  averted  in  future,  axe  not  subjects  whicli  I  am 
called  on  to  investigate  very  deeply.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  attribute  much  of  the  calamities 
that  have  befallen  the  fanners  of  the  west  this  year  to 
their  own  bad  methods  of  cultivation,  and  to  the  want  of 
drainage  which  I  perceived  in  every  part  of  the  country 
through  which  I  passed. 

'  I  stated  in  one  of  my  earlier  letters,  that  Mr.  Allan 
PoUok,  of  lismany,  BaUinasloe,  has  succeeded  in  grow^ 
ing  good  crops,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  wet* 
ness  of  the  season,  because  his  land  was  thoroughly 
drained  and  skilfully  cultivated;  and  I  have  frequently 
mentioned  instances  in  which  earlier  and  better  culture 
iias  been  rewarded  with  success  when  failure  was  the 
general  rule,  ansing  from  ignorance  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  scientific  agriculture.  I  have  therefore 
shown  no  disposition  to  slur  over  the  defects  which  are 
but  too  observable  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  through- 
out the  west  of  Ireland. 

Dealing  with  matters  as  I  foimd  them,  I  attributed  the 
admittedly  bad  crops  of  the  present  year  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  season ;  but  I  did  not  suggest  that,  if  the 
land  were  properly  drained  and  better  cultivated  (as  it 
would  have  been  if  it  formed  a  portion  of  England  or 
Scotland),  the  result  would  have  been  so  unfavourable  as 
it  has  unfortunately  proved.  Considering  the  present 
state  of  Irish  agriculture,  to  what  other  cause  can  we 
attribute  the  total  loss  of  the  turf,  the  aggravation  of  the 
potato  blight,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  cereal  crops, 
than  to  the  "clouds  of  the  Atlantic"  obstructing  the 
vivifying  influence  of  the  sim,  chilling  the  atmosphere, 
and  deluging  the  land  with  rain? 
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It  is  true,  more  forethought  and  less  indolence  of 
thought  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  people  might 
have  diminished  the  intensity  of  the  evil;  but  so  long 
as  the  present  minute  subdivision  of  land  prevails  in 
Ireland,  no  human  ingenuity  or  labour  can  avert  from 
the  poorer  classes  a  great  amount  of  privation  consequent 
on  the  recurrence  of  such  a  spring  and  summer  as  we 
have  had.  I  agree  with  the  correspondent  of  the  Momr 
ing  Post  in  some  of  his  assertions,  the  force  of  which  I 
fully  recognize,  whilst  I  dissent  firom  others.  Whether 
seaweed  be  good  for  land  is  an  open  question,  but  where 
there  is  nothing  else^  it  must  still  be  resorted  to.  It  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  the  first  crop  when  judiciously  ap- 
plied,  but  it  is  said  that  it  makes  the  land  thin  and  poor — 
in  fact,  eats  away  the  soil.  However,  the  people  living 
along  the  coast  of  Connemara  and  Glare,  have  no  othei 
manure.  Seaweed,  however  objectionable  in  some  re- 
spects, is  within  their  reach,  whilst  they  have  no  means 
of  procuring  farm-yard  and  artificial  manures.  There 
cannot  be  any  doubt  that  seaweed  is  bad  for  potatoes; 
it  makes  them  wet  and  ill-tasted.  The  people  of  Conne- 
mara, as  already  stated,  deferred  the  planting  of  their 
potatoes  until  a  later  period  than  usual,  in  consequence 
of  the  stormy  weather,  which  prevented  them  from 
cutting  the  seaweed  on  the  rocks.  I  have  been  told  by 
persons  who  have  had  some  experience  on  this  subject, 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  defer  the  planting  untU  the 
coming  in  of  the  seaweed.  They  should  have  planted 
them  in  ridges  without  it,  not  deeply  covered,  and  when 
they  obtained  the  seaweed,  have  spread  it  over  the  ridges, 
and  covered  it  up  at  the  second  earthing  or  moulding, 
when  the  plant  was  making  its  first  appearance  through 
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the  groun<L  I  understand  this  system  has  been  pracdsed 
with  success  in  Mourne,  in  the  county  of  Down ;  and  by 
adopting  it  on  additional  month  or  six  weeks  will  be 
gained  for  collecting  and  applying  the  manure. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post  speaks  of 
bogwood  as  a  substitute  for  turf.  It  is  used  in  that  way 
at  present  throughout  every  part  of  the  country  I  have 
visited,  but  it  is  exceedingly  scarce  and  dear.  Perhaps 
the  writer  of  the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred  is  not 
aware  of  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  procuring  this  article, 
sunk  six  or  seven  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  wet  bog, 
which  must  be  cleared  away  so  as  to  allow  a  sufficient 
space  around  the  block  to  admit  the  man  with  his  hatchet 
(made  purposely  for  this  work)  to  chip  it  away,  for  other- 
wise it  could  not  be  removed  out  of  its  bed  without  an 
enormous  expenditure  of  labour. 

Formerly  bogdeal  was  used  for  lighting  fires,  assisting 
wet  turf  to  bum,  or  giving  light;  and  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland  the  small  farmers  and  poorer  classes  depend  alto- 
gether on  bogwood  for  giving  light  to  the  household 
during  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  the  price  it  brings 
in  towns  for  lighting  fires  is  far  above  that  of  coals 
imported  into  Dublin.  The  wood  which  the  corres* 
pondent  of  the  Post  saw  at  Eilkee,  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, found  on  the  bog  after  the  peat  had  been  stripped 
off  it  by  the  cutting  out  of  the  turf;  and  nothing  more 
was  necessary  than  to  chip  it  up  and  dry  it.  Many 
years  ago  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  chipping  of  fir  blocks 
in  the  bogs  was  quite  a  profession,  requiring  much  skill 
and  dexterity ;  so  much  so,  that  some  individuals  could 
earn  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  per  day  at  this  work,  whilst  others 
equally  strong,  but  not  so  skilful,  could  not  earn  6d.  a  day. 
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I  question  whether,  when  the  writer  of  that  letter  was  iii 
Kilkee,  if  he  wanted  to  buy  the  bogwood  he  saw  about 
the  streets  and  houses,  he  would  have  found  it  so  cheap 
as  he  appears  to  suppose.  The  people  had  it  exposed  to 
dry  to  be  treasured  up  for  the  winter  evenings'  light,  or 
to  dispose  of  it  for  lighting  fires  in  the  neighbouring 
towns.  Just  at  this  moment  it  is  very  precious  in  the 
west  of  Ireland,  and  there  are  many  people  living  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bogs  who  are  making  a 
livelihood  by  raising  and  selling  it  throughout  the 
country. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Climate  of  Connemara. — Scenery. — ^The  Twelve  Fin8.~Letterfrack.— 
KUleiy  Harbour. — Maam.— Joyce's  Country.— A  Connemara  farmer. 
— Diftress  of  the  small  hoIders—Oughterard. 

Maam,  December  26th. 

Havikg  fully  reported  the  present  state  of  the  districts 
immediately  adjoining  Clifden,  I  proceeded  from  that 
town  through  Letterfrack,  Kylemore,  and  Leenane, 
passing  along  the  shore  of  Killery  Bay  to  Maam,  which 
u  situate  at  the  head  of  Lough  Corrib,  and  on  the 
herder  of  the  territory  known  as  the  Joyce  Country. 
This  route,  which  is  usually  followed  by  tourists,  brings 
the  traveller  into  the  midst  of  the  wildest  and  most 
picturesque  scenery  of  this  wonderful  region  of  moun- 
^,  moor,  and  lake. 

In  expatiating  on  the  delights  of  driving  on  a  bright 
autumn  evening   among    the   mountains  and  lakes  of 
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Conncmara,  Miss  Martineau  says  that  the  cdr  is  like 
"  breathing  champagne  or  breathing  cream",  having  the 
best  qualities  of  the  sea  and  land  breeze  at  once.  I  can 
fully  believe  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  eulogy  thus  enthu- 
siastically expressed ;  for  although  my  visit  was  made  at  a 
season  when  travelling,  except  by  railway,  is  generally 
accompanied  by  much  hardship  and  discomfort,  I  found 
the  atmosphere  of  Connemara  warm  and  agreeable,  com- 
pared to  that  of  other  places  in  Ireland,  and  experienced 
but  litde  inconvenience,  save  that  arising  from  the  too 
copious  fall  of  rain,  with  which  this  locality,  in  common 
with  the  entire  of  the  western  coast,  has  been  visited 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  present  year.  "We  have  had 
some  sharp  and  fierce  hail-storms  wthin  the  last  three 
weeks,  but  these  were  exceptions  to  the  usual  mildness 
of  the  climate  which  prevails  in  this  portion  of  the 
country. 

From  Clifden  to  Letterfrack  we  pass  through  a  dis- 
trict of  moimtain  and  bog,  with  the  sea  ever  in  view, 
giving  variety  and  animation  to  scenes  that  would  other- 
wise present  too  sterile  and  desolate  an  appearance. 
After  proceeding  thus  for  several  miles,  the  road  sud- 
denly sweeps  round  the  base  of  a  hill,  and  a  landscape  of 
surpassing  beauty  bursts  like  magic  on  the  sight.  To 
the  east  of  the  spectator  the  bronzed  moorland  extends 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  to  the  west  is  BallinakiD 
Bay,  bounded  by  a  chain  of  hills,  and  looking  like  an 
inland  lake,  whilst  immediately  in  front  lies  a  broad  and 
lovely  valley,  with  green  fields  scattered  here  and  there, 
relieving  and  softening,  without  detracting  from,  the 
natural  wildness  of  the  scene ;  and  above  all  towers  the 
magnificent  range  of  mountains  popularly  known  as  the 
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Twelve  Pins,  unrivalled  in  variety  of  outline  and  strik- 
ing effect.  I  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  day  on 
which  I  viewed  this  remarkable  scene.  The  atmosphere 
was  mild  and  bahny,  the  sea  was  smooth  as  glass,  and 
reflected  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  above,  some  light 
fleecy  clouds  floated  lazily  in  the  air,  throwing  their 
shadows  on  the  lofty  peaks  and  rugged  sides  of  the 
Twelve  Pins,  and  the  summits  of  the  northern  hills  were 
covered  with  snow.  In  short,  everything  was  present 
that  was  requisite  to  constitute  a  perfect  picture ;  and  so 
exquisitely  did  every  feature  harmonize,  that  the  absence 
of  trees,  which  in  general  contribute  so  greatly  to  the 
charm  of  landscape  scenery,  was  not  perceptible. 

A  mile  or  two  further  on  brings  us  to  one  of  the  gems 
of  Connemara — the  pretty  little  village  of  Letterfrack, 
with  its  handsome  houses  and  neat  cottages,  forming  a 
perfect  oasis  in  the  surrounding  waste  of  mountain  and 
of  moor.  Letterfrack  is  admirably  situated  near  BaUin- 
akill  Harboiu*,  with  high  hills  encompassing  it  on  almost 
eveiy  side ;  but  its  great  ^attraction  is  that  which  it 
derives  from  the  taste  and  industry  of  man.  Some  years 
ago  several  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  settled 
here  on  a  spot  which  was  previously  a  solitude,  and  by 
their  energy  they  have  transformed  the  red  bogs  and 
bare  rocks,  which  are  the  natural  features  of  the  place, 
into  a  scene  of  cultivated  beauty,  resembling  a  model 
English  village,  in  the  order,  neatness,  and  cleanliness 
which  are  everywhere  apparent.  One  gentleman,  Mr. 
Butler,  whose  house  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  village,  has  accomplished  a  great  deal,  and  expended 
a  large  sum  in  fencing,  draining,  and  planting. 

Whilst  I  admire  the  enterprise  and  taste  which  have 
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made  Letterfrack  what  it  is,  I  am  boimd  to  say  that  1 
believe  the  outlay  has  not  proved  remunerative;  the 
expense  incurred  in  thoroughly  reclaiming  the  bogs  has 
been  so  great,  that,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  a 
serious  loss  has  been  unquestionably  sustained.  This, 
however,  is  no  just  cause  of  discouragement  in  the  work 
of  reclamation  and  improvement  which  remains  to  be 
effected  throughout  Connemara.  Without  going  so  ex- 
pensively to  work  as  the  founders  of  Letterfrack  have 
done,  the  landowners  of  this  district,  profiting  by  the 
example  which  has  been  set  them,  might  largely  increase 
the  value  of  their  property  by  a  judicious  ouday  of 
capital  on  certain  obvious  improvements  which  could 
be  easily  carried  out.  About  three  miles  £ix)m  Letter- 
frack we  enter  the  Pass  of  Kylemore,  resembling  in 
some  measure  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  and  drive  along  the 
margin  of  the  lake — a  fine  sheet  of  water,  embosomed 
amongst  lofty  hills,  whose  sides  are  in  some  places 
thickly  clothed  with  the  natural  wood,  showing  that 
they  might  be  planted  with  success.  The  lake  abounds 
with  salmon  and  white  trout;  and  in  the  summer  season 
Mr.  Duncan's  hotel,  built  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
water's  edge,  is  a  favourite  resort  of  anglers,  who  rarely 
fail  to  carry  away  with  them  pleasing  recollections  of 
excellent  sport  and  of  some  agreeable  hours  spent  in  the 
society  of  their  genial  and  accomplished  host. 

After  leaving  the  hotel,  a  drive  of  a  few  minutes  brings 
us  to  a  scene  which  presents  to  our  view  nothing  but  the 
brown  moor  sprinkled  with  tufts  of  heath,  two  or  three 
small  lakes,  and  the  chain  of  gloomy  mountains  that  en- 
compasses the  whole,  and  seems  to  shut  it  off  completely 
from  the  outer  world.     As  we  proceed  we  catch  a  glimpse 
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of  a  substantial  lodge  built  on  a  rock  projecting  into  a 
laige  sized  lake ;  and  this  is  the  romantic  retreat  where 
one  of  our  distinguished  surgeons,  antiquaries,  and  men 
of  letters,  Dr.  Wilde,  snatches  a  brief  interval  of  rest 
from  the  engrossing  labours  of  his  profession. 

Shortly  after  losing  sight  of  Dr.  Wilde's  lodge,  Killery 
Harbour,  with  its  grand  mountain  range,  breaks  upon  the 
eagloLt  The  scenery  here  is  sublime  firom  its  soUtude  and 
vastness.  The  bay  runs  fuUy  ten  miles  inland,  and  seems 
in  many  places  to  be  scarcely  half  a  mile  wide ;  the  moun- 
tains, which  are  the  highest  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  spring 
almost  precipitously  from  the  water's  edge;  no  human 
habitation  is  visible,  and  on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  to 
this  locality,  the  only  indications  of  life  for  some  time 
perceptible,  were  the  cormorants  winging  their  swift  flight 
along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  darting  beneath  it  in  pur- 
suit of  their  prey.  As  I  progressed  a  little  further,  I  saw 
a  revenue  steamboat  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  on  the  look  out 
for  smugglers,  and  afterwards  observed  several  fishing  boats 
which  had  come  from  Leenane  in  pursuit  of  the  herrings 
for  which  these  waters  are  celebrated.  Leenane  is  a 
miserable  looking  village,  situated  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Killery  Harbour  at  the  point  where  the  road 
branches  off  on  the  right  to  Maam  and  on  the  left  to 
Westport.  Before  reaching  Leenane,  we  leave  Conne- 
mara  behind,  and  enter  into  the  region  known  as  Joyce 
Country. 

Inglis,  in  his  journey  through  Ireland,  says:  "  The 
scenery  of  Maam,  at  the  head  of  Lough  Corrib,  is  fine — 
very  fine.  If  a  lake  filled  the  hollow  of  the  mountains, 
KiUamey  might  tremble  for  its  supremacy,  for  the  out- 
line of  the  mountain  range  surpasses  in  picturesque  form 
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any  of  the  ranges  that  bound  the  Lakes  of  Killamey". 
This  praise  is  by  no  means  exaggerated.  I  reached 
Maam  late  at  night,  so  that  when  I  arose  next  morning, 
and  stepped  out  of  the  Uttle  hotel,  built  at  the  base  of  a 
high  hill,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  Lough  Corrib, 
the  scene  burst  upon  me  quite  unexpectedly,  and  struck 
me  as  one  of  the  grandest  that  I  had  ever  witnessed. 
The  hotel  was*  originally  built  by  the  celebrated  Nimmo 
as  a  fishing  lodge.  Immediately  in  front  of  it,  a  neat 
bridge  spans  the  river  that  flows  into  the  lake,  and  ficom 
this  bridge  an  excellent  road  runs  directly  through  the 
heart  of  the  mountains  to  the  Recess  and  Ballinahinch^ 
There  are  only  two  or  three  houses  visible  from  the  hotel, 
and  the  plain,  which  is  set  in  so  magnificent  a  framework 
of  hills,  consists  of  a  vast  expanse  of  unreclaimed  bog, 
having  a  gradual  inclination  towards  the  lake,  so  as  to 
aflTord  facilities  for  draining  at  a  cost  that  would  prove 
remunerative.  The  hotel  has  but  one  sitting-room,  and  is 
utterly  inadequate  for  the  acconoonodation  of  the  crowds 
of  tourists  who  visit  it  in  the  summer  season.  The  pro- 
prietor of  it,  however,  has  no  lease,  and,  of  course,  will 
not  expend  money  on  improvements  without  having 
some  security  that  he  will  be  permitted  to  enjoy  them ; 
and  it  is  rumoured  that  Loid  Leitrim,  the  owner  of  tlie 
soil,  intends  converting  the  building  into  a  fishing  lodge 
or  suDMner  residence  for  his  own  use. 

On  a  small  island  in  the  lake,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  hotel,  are  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  the  Hen's  Castle,  which,  some  centuries  ago,  was 
one  of  the  chief  places  of  strength  in  Connaught  When 
destroyed  during  Cromwell's  protectorate,  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  OTlahertys.    It  derives  its  name  from 
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a  curioos  legend,  that  it  was  built  in  one  night  by  a  hen 
«nd  her  chickens. 

I  have  ventured  to  dwell  on  the  physical  features  of 
the  country  through  which  I  passed  on  my  way  from 
Qifden  to  Leenane,  because  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 
altogether  without  inhabitants.  Shortly  after  leaving 
Clifden  the  miserable  hovels  become  fewer  and  fewer,  until 
they  completely  disappear;  and  the  same  observation  is 
applicable  to  the  district  lying  between  Letterfrack  and 
Leenane,  the  houses  that  one  meets  with  belonging  to 
gentlemen  who  have  recently  settled  there,  and  not  to  the 
fanners  or  peasantry  of  the  country.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  villages  situate  far  back  in  the 
lecesses  of  the  mountain  valleys,  the  interior  of  Conne- 
maia  is  little  better  than  a  desert  waste.  From  Leenane 
to  Maam,  a  distance  of  eight  nules,  the  country  is  more 
thickly  inhabited.  On  a  rough  estimate  there  are  about 
400  families  living  in  this  district,  which,  at  an  average 
of  five  each,  would  give  a  population  of  2,000  persons. 
There  are  no  mere  cottiers  or  labouring  men  living  here ; 
all  are  holders  of  land,  some  to  a  large  and  others  to  a 
very  small  extent.  The  latter  of  course  greatly  predo- 
minate, and  include  a  considerable  number  whose  yearly 
rent  does  not  exceed  five  or  six  pounds.  There  are 
some  half-dozen  or  so  paying  from  £150  to  £200  a-year. 
These  are  all  large  grazing  farmers,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  high  prices  of  stock  at  present  and  for  soma 
time  past,  they  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  and 
many  of  them  are  wealthy  men.  I  saw  one  old  man 
leputed  to  be  worth  several  thousand  pounds,  trotting 
home  on  his  stout  Connemara  pony  from  one  of  his 
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farms  near  Clifden,  to  wHch  he  had  been  paying  Iom 
regular  visit  of  inspection.  He  wore  the  ordinary  fiieze 
coat,  and  his  appearance  was  in  no  respect  different  horn 
that  of  a  small  farmer  of  the  humblest  class,  although 
he  is  the  owner  of  several  fiums,  including  large  tracts 
of  mountain  pasturage  on  which  he  rears  nuxnermu 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  He  owes  his  success 
to  his  own  active  industry,  sagacity,  and  knowledge 
of  business,  there  being  no  more  competent  judge  of 
stock  in  the  country,  and  no  one  who  knows  better  the 
exact  time  when  to  buy  and  when  to  sell.  Notwith- 
standing his  large  means  and  the  comfortable  position  he 
has  always  occupied,  this  shrewd  and  clever  old  gentle- 
man does  not  speak  English,  and  rather  prides  himself  on 
his  ignorance  of  the  language  of  the  Sassenach.  A  (hort 
time  ago  some  hotly-disputed  question  arose  at  a  local 
board  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  when  &e  vote? 
came  to  be  taken,  it  was  insisted,  with  much  show  of 
reason,  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  vote  inasmuch  as  he  did 
not  understand  the  language  in  which  the  discnsoon  had 
been  carried  on.  It  was  decided,  however,  that  his  vote 
should  be  taken,  the  question  at  issue  having  been  ex- 
plained to  him  in  Irish;  and  Paddy  (this  ia  his  real 
Christian  name,  his  patronymic  is  that  of  <me  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  Irish  chieftains),  could  only  signify 
the  side  which  he  wished  to  espouse  by  poonting  to  the 
chairman,  and  saying :  "  1 11  go  with  hur**.  The  man  to 
whom  I  refer  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  farmer  in  the 
whole  of  Connemara  and  Joyce's  Country,  but  there  are 
others  who  are  very  well  off,  such  as  the  sons  rf  old 
John  Joyce,  lately  deceased,  who  was  celebrated  for  his 
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gigantic  size  and  strength,  and  the  family  of  the  Kings, 
all  intelligent  and  industrious  men,  knowing  not  only 
how  tQ  make  money,  but  how  to  keep  it. 

The  class  below  these — ^namely,  the  farmers  paying 
from  £25  to  £50  a-year  for  their  holdings,  include  but 
few  persons  who  have  not  accumulated  sufficient  means 
to  enable  them  to  meet,  .without  difficulty,  any  losses 
they  may  have  sustained  by  the  failure  of  their  potato 
crop.  The  small  holders  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  the 
persons  by  whom  the  pressure  will  be  most  severely  felt. 
They  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  potato  for  food, 
and,  in  ordinary  years,  would  have  enough  of  money  left 
after  the  payment  of  the  rent  to  purchase  meal  or  other 
pro^visions  for  the  month  or  six  weeks  previous  to  the 
coining  in  of  the  new  crop.  The  potato  is  cultivated  here 
solely  for  home  use.  Scarcely  any  com  is  grown ;  and 
the  small  farmer  generally  pays  his  rent  with  the  sum 
realized  by  the  sale  of  a  few  sheep,  a  pig,  a  foal,  a  calf, 
or  a  two-year  old  beast.  Some  of  then^  have  two  or 
three  milch  cows,  sufficient  to  keep  the  family  in  milk ' 
and  to  make  a  little  butter;  many  also  possess  one  of 
those  hardy  little  horses,  the  Connemara  pony,  which 
need  but  little  care,  and  will  thrive  on  the  coarsest 
pasturage. 

Comparing  the  return  of  the  potato  crop  with  that  of 
former  years,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  over  one-third  in 
this  district,  and  the  remsdnder  is  of  inferior  quality,  and 
can  only  be  used  by  mashing  the  potatoes  with  cabbage 
or  other  vegetables,  and  making  colcannon.  The  small 
fimners  who  have  suffered  so  severe  a  loss  by  the  failure 
of  their  staple  food  will  have  to  commence  purchasing 
meal  before  the  lime  calculated  on  in  ordinary  seasons. 
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and  many  of  them  will  not  have  the  means  to  do  this 
except  by  selling  their  stock  at  a  great  sacrifice,  which 
is  always  of  a  poor  description  even  in  summer,  and  of 
course  the  condition  of  their  cattle  in  winter  is  mnch 
lower  and  their  value  necessarily  diminished.  Besides, 
they  will  find  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  their  stock  at  all; 
inasmuch  as  most  of  the  extensive  farmers  are  already 
fully  supplied,  and  are  not  likely  to  overstock  themselves. 

The  pinch  will  begin  to  be  felt  in  March  or  April, 
after  which  time  much  distress  and  privation  may  be 
anticipated  amongst  the  class  of  whom  I  now  speak. 
That  potatoes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leenane  are  not 
nearly  exhausted  yet,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
up  to  the  present  time  very  few  persons  have  purchased 
any  meal  at  the  store  kept  by  Dr.  Foreman,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  neat  Utile  hotel  there.  The  price  of  pota- 
toes in  the  market  is  also  a  good  criterion  of  their 
scarcity  or  otherwise;  and  the  prices  just  now  are 
not  very  high,  viz.,  4Jd.  per  stone  of  141bs.  in  Clifdeir, 
'4Jd.  and  5d.  in  Oughterard,  5d.  in  Cong,  and  4id. 
in  Westport — ^the  two  latter  places  being  in  the  county 
of  Mayo.  Indian  meal  can  now  be  had  for  9s.  or 
10s.  per  cwt. ;  and  as  long  as  the  price  of  this  article 
remains  at  its  present  rate,  I  cannot  look  forward  to  any- 
very  general  or  intense  distress  amongst  the  inhabitants. 
A  war  with  America,  so  much  to  be  deplored  on  every 
account,  would  be  most  disastrous  to  these  people,  as  it 
would  probably  have  the  effect  of  doubling  or  largely 
increasing  the  price  of  Indian  meal. 

Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  poorer 
class  of  farmers,  who,  I  trust,  will  be  able  to  struggle 
through  the  year,  will  have  their  resources  so  much 
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exhausted  that  another  bad  season  must  ruin  them  out- 
right ;  but  the  buoyant  spirit  and  recuperative  power  of 
the  Irish  race  is  so  great,  that  if  we  are  blessed  with  a 
fayourable  harvest  next  year,  they  will  recover  from 
their  present  state  of  depression  with  marvellous  rapidity, 
and  the  country  will  resume  that  career  of  prosperity  to 
which  the  last  two  seasons  have  given  a  temporary 
check. 

With  respect  to  fuel,  there  is  no  turf  saved,  and  none 
within  reasonable  distance  to  be  purchased.  Everywhere, 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  every  cottage,  abundance 
of  turf  could  have  been  obtained,  if  the  people  had  cut 
and  secured  it  before  June,  but  afterwards  the  removal  of 
it  from  the  bogs  became  impossible.  At  Leenane  I 
entered  a  cottage  where  a  good  turf  fire  burned  upon 
the  hearth — the  only  really  good  fire  that  I  had  seen 
in.  any  similar  habitation  during  my  tour  through  the 
west.  One  of  the  women  who  sat  warming  them- 
selves at  the  cheerful  glow,  said  rather  querulously, 
in  reply  to  my  questions,  that  "  the  Joyces  had  enough 
of  turf  to  supply  the  parish";  and  it  was  strongly  sus- 
pected that  she  had  laid  their  store  under  contribution  to 
«upply  her  wants.  The  Joyces  are  the  family  that  I 
have  mentioned  above,  and  like  prudent  men  as  they 
are,  they  not  only  got  home  their  turf  early  in  the 
season,  but  had  a  reserve  from  the  previous  year.  This, 
however,  is  an  exceptional  case.  The  mass  of  the 
people  have  no  turf  at  all,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren are  at  present  constantly  employed  in  collecting 
heather,  brambles,  rushes,  coarse  grass,  and  anything 
they  can  procure  to  cook  their  food. 

Having  been  informed  when  at  Maam  that  distress  in 
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Oughterard  had  become  veij  intense,  and  that  a  woman 
had  actually  died  there  from  destitution,  I  determined  to 
pay  a  brief  vidt  to  that  place  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  facts.  I  accordingly  proceeded  to  Cong,  and 
crossed  Lough  Corrib  in  a  turf  boat — the  distance  fiom 
Cong  to  Oughterard  by  water  being  about  ten  miles, 
whilst  by  the  road  it  is  nearly  forty.  Almost  the  first 
thing  the  careless  boatmen  did  was  to  run  the  boat 
against  a  rock,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  passage, 
which  was  rough  and  disagreeable,  as  heavy  showers 
accompanied  by  strong  gusts  of  wind  came  down  fie- 
quently  from  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
they  kept  continually  assuring  me  that  only  for  the 
"  wakeness"  of  the  boat,  which  had  seen  much  serrice 
and  stood  badly  in  need  of  repairs,  they  would  shake  out 
the  reefs  and  take  me  across  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time.  However,  we  arrived  safely  at  Oughterard,  and 
I  commenced  Tn^^VJTig  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  matters 
in  that  district,  and  soon  found  that  the  rumours  which  I 
had  heard  were  much  exaggerated 

The  population  of  Oughterard  is  about  five  hundred, 
and  includes  a  large  proportion  of  very  poor  labouring 
men,  who  are  suffering  from  the  want  of  fuel  at  present, 
and  apprehend  a  scarcity  of  food  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  two.  There  was  no  foundation,  however, 
for  the  reported  death  from  the  effects  of  deficient 
nutriment  and  warmth.  A  coroner's  inquest  was  held 
upon  a  woman  who  had  died  rather  suddenly;  but  it 
was  clearly  proved  that  her  death  was  caused  by  disease 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  She  was  a  profession^ 
beggar,  who  could  have  obtained  relief  in  the  workhouse 
if  she  had  applied  for  it,  and  she  was  not  altogether 
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without  tte  means  of  procuring  food,  for  some  pence 
were  found  in  her  pocket 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  moimtain  district  of 
Lettermore,  Glantrasna,  and  towards  Rossmuck,  where 
there  are  little  villages  of  fifteen  or  twenty  houses  each, 
the  people  feel  intensely  the  want  of  fuel ;  and  if  the 
coming  season  should  prove  a  wet  one,  there  will  be 
extreme  distress  in  all  these  places.  Coab  might  be  sent 
from  Gralwaj  to  Camus  Bay,  which  would  bring  relief 
within  six,  four,  and  three  miles  of  the  localities  to 
which  I  allude.  In  the  village  of  Oughterard  and  its 
neighbourhood  a  few  gentlemen,  including  Mr.  G.  F. 
O'Flaherty,  J.P.,  and  Mr.  Martin,  J.P.,  are  giving  em- 
ployment with  a  view  to  help  the  poor;  and  a  relief 
conmuttee  has  been  formed,  who  have  abeady  distributed 
a  considerable  quantity  of  coals  at  Is.  per  cwt,  and  some 
meal  at  Is.  per  stone — in  both  cases  much  under  the  cost 
price.  There  is  a  large  growth  of  hazel  and  brushwood 
on  the  property  of  Mr.  Martin,  who  allows  the  people 
to  carry  it  away  for  firing.  I  may  mention  that  a  railway 
lias  been  projected  from  Galway  to  Oughterard,  and  the 
residents  are,  of  course,  most  anxious  to  have  it  carried  out. 
The  Law  Life  Insurance  Company  has  been  asked  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  undertaking,  because  the  line  would  pass 
through  and  benefit  their  property;  but  the  directors  here 
refused  to  encourage  the  project,  believing  that  it  could 
not  pay  imder  any  circumstances.  This  refusal,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  justifiable,  has  increased 
the  dislike  with  which  the  company  is  regarded,  and 
was  probably  the  immediate  cause  of  a  series  of  dentm- 
caatory  resolutions,  which  were  passed  respecting  that 
body  at  the  recent  road  sessions  at  Oughterard. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Tuam.— Its  Suburbs.— Poverty  and  misery  of  the  inhabitants.— The 
Fuel  Fund.— The  two  Committees. — Village  of  Carrowpeter.— 
Ck)ndition  of  the  people  of  Headford.— The  Quarter-acre  clause. — 
The  Rot.  Peter  Conway. 

TcTAX,  January  4, 1862. 
This  town,  tlie  second  largest  in  the  county  GralT^ay, 
contains  a  population  numbering  close  upon  4,600 
persons,  and  derives  its  importance  from  its  central 
position  with  respect  to  the  counties  of  Gralway,  Mayo, 
and  Roscommon.  Hitherto  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  key  to  the  county  of  Mayo,  the  traffic  from  the 
south  and  east  of  Ireland  to  the  north-west  of  Con- 
naught  having  always  passed  through  it,  as  offering  the 
shortest  and  most  convenient  route.  The  line  of  rail- 
way from  Athlone  to  Roscommon,  and  from  thence  by 
Castlerea,  Ballyhaunis,  and  Claremorris,  to  Castlebar 
and  Westport,  will  necessarily,  when  completed,  produce 
a  considerable  change  in  this  respect;  but  Tuam  will 
always  retain,  by  virtue  of  its  geographical  position,  a 
prominent  place  amongst  the  towns  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land. The  great  annual  three-day  fair,  held  here  in 
October,  is  second  only  to  that  of  Ballinasloe,  and  affords 
the  stockmasters  and  graziers  of  Mayo,  Galway,  and  Ros* 
common,  a  more  central  and  convenient  market  for  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  stock  than  they  can  obtain  elsewhere. 
Tuam  is  also  a  corporate  town,  governed  by  town  commis- 
sioners ;  and  it  is  honoured  by  the  residence  of  two  well 
known  prelates,  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  Plunket,  Bishop 
of  Tuam,   and  the   Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,   the 
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Meet  Rev.  Dr.  MacHale.  Although  a  good  businesa 
town,  the  hoiises,  generally  speaking,  present  rather  a 
shabby  appearance.  To  my  eye  a  want  of  neatness  and 
cleanliness  was  apparent  in  many  directions;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  much  improvement  has  been  effected 
^thin  the  last  five  or  six  years.  Footpaths  have  been 
made,  fiagways  laid  down,  many  neat  houses  erected  by 
Lord  Plunket,  and  the  town  has  been  recently  lighted 
with  gas. 

In  an  architectural  and  artistic  point  of  view,  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  really  handsome  Gothic 
structure,  is  the  only  building  in  Tuam  which  possesses 
the  slightest  merit,  and  it  reflects  much  credit  on  those  by 
whom  it  was  erected.  The  Protestant  cathedral  of  St. 
Mary's  is  a  small  unattractive  building,  but  through  the 
zealous  exertions  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Charles  Seymour, 
it  is  about  to  be  replaced  by  a  beautiful  new  church, 
designed  by  Sir  Thomas  Deane  and  Son,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  will  be  £10,000;  of  which  over  £3,000 
has  been  already  obtained,  including  a  grant  of  £2,000 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  Ireland,  and 
donations  of  £500  from  the  Bishop,  £100  £:om  His 
Grace  the  Lord  Primate,  and  £100  from  the  Vicar  of 
Tuam.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  remaining  £7,000  by 
a  general  public  subscription. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  present  church  is  the 
beautiful  porch  and  door-way  by  which  the  building  is 
now  entered.  Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  work  on  the  Round 
Towers  of  Ireland,  remarks  that  the  arch  which  forms 
this  door-way  is,  perhaps,  ^'  the  most  magnificent  speci- 
men of  its  kind  remaining  in  Ireland''.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  means  of  an  inscription  upon  an  ancient 
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Irish  cross,  that  this  porch  and  door-way  once  formed 
the  chancel  and  chancel-arch  of  a  church  built  in  the 
year  1130 ;  and  in  the  design  of  the  new  cathedral,  it  has 
been  made  an  essential  point  to  preserve  in  all  its  re- 
maining entirety,  this  most  interesting  antiquarian  and 
ecclesiastical  relic. 

Writing  to  the  architect  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Petne 
says:  "You  appear  to  me  to  have  accomplished  this 
(the  preservation  of  the  chancel  of  the  ancient  church) 
with  the  greatest  judgment,  in  the  proposed  mode  of 
incorporation  with  the  new  structure.  The  destruction, 
or  even  the  partial  preservation,  or  the  want  of  judg- 
ment in  the  mode  of  preservation,  of  such  an  interest- 
ing, and,  as  I  may  truly  say,  unique  historical  rehc  of 
ancient  Irish  architectural  art,  would  give  deep  pain  to 
all  existing  cultivated  and  patriotic  minds,  and  would 
surely  be  regarded  by  fixture  generations  as  a  barbarism 
disgraceful  to  our  times.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  would 
the  application  of  such  an  epithet  be  undeserved;  for, 
however  truly  our  predecessors  might  have  pleaded  igno- 
rance as  an  excuse  for  similar  Vandalic  acts,  we  can  offer 
no  such  excuse.  For  we  know  the  history  of  this  in- 
teresting remain — ^that  its  highly  ornamental  arch,  which 
not  many  years  since  was  believed  to  be  a  mere  door- 
way, was  truly  the  arcus  triumphalis,  or  triumphal 
arch,  which  led  into  the  chancel  of  a  church  erected  at  a 
period  when  Ireland  was  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  finer  arts  of  civilization,  known  to 
and  practised  by  its  neighbouring  nations;  that  this 
church  was  beyond  doubt  a  structure  of  the  early  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  erected  by  Turlogh  O'Conor, 
the  last  but  one  of  the  native  monarchs  of  Ireland — a 
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TigOTous  and  able  prince,  who  was  distinguished  emi- 
nently for  his  munificent  patronage  of  the  fine  arts,  as 
shown  by  the  beautiful  processional  cross  of  Tuam,  now 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
as  well  as  by  the  great  stone  cross  of  Tuam,  and  this 
remaining  fragment  of  this  beautiiul  church.  And  yet 
further  we  know  that  the  great  feature  of  this  remaining 
fiagment — its  chancel  arch  —  though  it  exhibits  in  a 
general  way  the  characteristics  of  the  Romanesque  or 
Anglo-Norman  style,  its  ornamentation  is  essentially 
native,  or  that  designated  by  antiquaries  by  the  term 
Opw  Hibernicum^  and  I  know  of  no  other  architectural 
specimen  of  that  style  of  ornamentation  now  remaining 
in  Ireland".  The  building  of  the  new  cathedral,  which 
is  designed  in  the  earliest  style  of  our  Gothic  or 
pointed  architecture,  will  probably  be  commenced  in 
February,  and  a  good  deal  of  employment  will  thus  be 
afforded  to  the  people  at  a  time  when  it  will  be  much 
needed. 

Tuam  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its  suburbs, 
which  are  larger  in  proportion  than  those  of  any  other 
place  that  I  have  visited;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  much 
poverty  exists  among  the  people  who  inhabit  them. 
Rows  of  mud  cabins  extend  in  various  directions,  some 
to  a  distance  of  fully  one  mile  from  the  town,  and  the 
aspect  which  they  present  is  miserable  in  the  extreme. 
Occasionally  we  meet  with  one  that  has  a  good  thatch, 
whitewashed  walls,  and  decent  windows,  contrasting 
vividly  with  the  squalor,  dirt,  and  discomfort  of  the 
adjoining  hovels;  but  these  exceptional  cases  are  very 
few.  The  mass — ^I  may  say  the  whole  of  the  cottages 
constituting  the  extensive  suburbs  of  Tuam — are  neither 
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water-tight  nor  air-tight,  and  are  unfit  for  the  habi- 
tation of  human  beings,  more  especially  in  a  season  of 
severity  like  the  present.  The  back  lanes  and  streeta 
within  the  [town  are  occupied  by  artizans  and  labourers 
of  the  poorest  class;  the  houses  are  of  the  most  inferior 
description,  and  in  many  of  them  two  or  three  families 
are  congregated  together,  where  they  "  suffer  in  foulest 
rags  each  dire  disease**,  and  drain  the  bitter  cup  of 
poverty  to  its  dregs. 

Several  instances  have  been  mentioned  to  me  of  per- 
sons who  have  not  attended  divine  worship  for  weeks,  or 
crossed  the  threshold  of  their  homes,  except  at  night,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  obliged  to  pawn  their  clothes 
in  order  to  procure  food.  I  visited  one  poor  hut,  m 
company  with  an  active  member  of  one  of  the  com- 
mittees which  have  been  formed  here  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  fuel  for  the  people  at  a  reduced  price.  In  this 
place  there  were  but  two  small  rooms  occupied  by  four 
families.  In  the  outer  one  a  shoemaker  was  working  at 
his  trade.  I  noticed  that  his  dress  was  peculiar,  and  not 
such  as  would  usually  be  worn  by  a  person  in  his  class 
of  life.  The  explanation  given  was,  that  this  man  had 
been  almost  naked,  having  had  nothing  to  cover  him  but 
an  old  wrapper  of  some  kind,  imtil  he  was  supplied  with 
several  articles  of  cast-off  clothing  by  the  charity  of  the 
gentleman  who  accompanied  me.  The  other  occupants 
of  the  rooms  were  women  and  children,  and  their 
neglected,  ragged,  dirty  appearance  denoted  a  condition 
of  much  wretchedness.  With  reference  to  two  of  these 
women,  it  is  right  to  say  that  they  owed  some  of  their 
misery  to  their  own  improvidence,  having  squandered 
the  allowance  granted  to  them  by  a  relative  who  is  in 
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comfortable  circiunstaaces  and  resides  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  country. 

Other  instances  of  destitution  which  came  under  my 
observation  were  obviously  cases  for  the  workhouse, 
such  as  widows  with  no  ostensible  means  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood.  But  there  are  numerous  persons  of  a  different 
dass,  able-bodied  men,  who  with  their  families  would  have 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  that  last  refuge  for  the  destitute, 
but  for  the  assistance  afforded  them  by  the  rehef  com- 
mittee, which  has  now  been  in  active  operation  for  a  period 
of  five  weeks.  I  refer  to  the  "  fuel  fund",  which  was  estab- 
lished at  a  public  meeting  held  in  this  town,  when  the 
distress  arising  firom  the  want  of  fuel  became  so  urgent 
as  to  call  for  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthier  classes  of  the  community,  with  a  view  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  poor,  who  are  suffering 
imder  this  terrible  privation.  The  committee  then  con- 
stituted consists  of  Mr.  Charles  Blake,  chairman  of  the 
town  commissioners;  Mr.  John  F.  Browne,  J.P.;  Mr. 
Thomas  Higgins;  the  three  Roman  Cathohc  clergymen 
of  the  parish;  and  several  of  the  principal  shopkeepers  of 
the  town ;  who  distribute  coals  at  reduced  rates  to  all 
persons  who  are  deserving  objects  of  such  charity.  The 
town  is  divided  into  seven  districts  for  this  purpose ;  and 
coals  are  distributed  once  a  week  to  the  inhabitants  of 
each  district,  under  the  superintendence  of  two  members 
of  the  committee  connected  with  the  locality. 

There  are  over  600  families,  nimibering  at  least  2,000 
persons,  at  present  receiving  relief  from  the  committee, 
who  sell  coals  at  the  rate  of  6d,  per  cwt.,to  widows,  and 
9d.  per  cwt.  to  others  who  are  better  able  to  pay,  being 
in  the  latter  case  about  one-half  of  the  cost  price.    The 
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committee  bj  whom  the  town  and  suburbs  are  thus 
relieved  maj  be  termed  by  way  of  distinction  the 
Roman  CathoKo  committee,  although  Protestants  have 
subscribed  to  it,  and  although  they  distribute  fuel 
without  any  sectarian  distinction.  Unfortunately,  in 
consequence  of  the  veiy  active  spirit  of  religious  antago- 
nism which  has  prevailed  for  some  time  past  in  Tuam, 
there  has  not  been  that  amalgamation  and  cordial  union 
of  the  two  religious  sections  which  I  have  found  to  exist 
in  other  places,  where  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergymen  are  working  side  by  side  in  the  cause  of 
charity.  This  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted, 
but  I  cannot  imdertake  to  say  on  which  side  the  blame 
lies.  In  all  probability  there  may  have  been  fiiults  on 
both  sides;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  fact  is  im- 
questionable  that  there  exists  a  most  decided  state  of 
mutual  repulsion  and  want  of  confidence  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  in  this  town. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  however,  that  Lord  Plunket 
should  feel  reluctant  to  connect  himself  in  any  way  with 
a  party  by  whom  he  may  consider,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  he  has  been  badly  treated.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  latterly  his  lordship  has  enjoyed  the 
unenviable  distinction  of  being  the  best  abused  man 
in  Ireland;  but,  firom  what  I  have  learned  of  his 
character,  I  believe  he  is  not  a  man  who  can  be 
induced  to  swerve  from  any  course  he  may  think  right, 
by  any  amoimt  of  popular  excitement  In  saying  this, 
I  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  religious  feuds  which  have 
prevailed  in  Xuam.  With  sectarian  or  party  differ- 
ences I  have  nothing  to  do;  but  I  could  not  avoid 
referring  to  these  matters,  which  are  notorious,  in  expla- 
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nadon  of  the  fact  that  in  Tuam,  and  in  Tuaift  alone, 
there  are  two  separate  and  distinct  committees  engaged  in 
providing  fuel  for  the  poor. 

The  Roman  Catholic  committee  confines  its  opera- 
tions to  the  town  and  the  suburbs.  The  other  com- 
mittee, to  which  Lord  Plunket  and  his  family  haye 
subscribed,  and  which  is  principaUj  managed  by  Mr. 
Day,  J.P.,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Netterville  Blake,  J.P.,  in 
addition  to  relieving  some  of  the  towns-people,  has 
undertaken  to  supply  the  poor  in  the  country  parts  who 
are  equally  destitute  of  the  essential  article  of  fuel. 
This  committee,  I  understand,  was  first  in  the  field,  and 
had  conmoenced  the  distribution  of  coals  before  the  public 
meeting  was  held  at  which  the  other  body  was  consti- 
tuted. Both  committees  are  doing  good,  and  I  only  regret 
that  circumstances  have  occurred  to  prevent  that  united 
action  of  all  parties  in  this  benevolent  work  which  would 
insure  the  most  effectual  relief  of  the  distress  which 
unhappily  exists.  Mr.  Denis  Eirwan,  of  Castle-Hacket, 
a  Protestant  and  conservative  gentleman,  who  deservedly 
occupies  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  all  classes  and 
sects  in  this  coimty,  together  with  Mr.  John  Dennis, 
J.P.,  of  Birmingham,  who  is  most  popular  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood from  his  many  excellent  qualities,  and  Mr. 
David  Rutledge,  J.P.,  Barbersford,  are  contribut<»s  to 
tiie  funds  of  both  committees. 

I  may  mention  tiiat  some  of  the  gentry  in  tiiis  neigh- 
bourhood are  assisting  the  people,  by  thinning  tiieir  plan- 
tations, and  selling  tiie  timber  at  a  reduced  price.  Mr. 
Denis  Eirwan  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  away  tiie  loppings 
of  his  woods  gratuitously  every  year,  and  he  has  now  four 
men  constantly  employed  felling  timber,  which  he  sells  at 
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from  9d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  load,  which  is  about  one-third  of 
its  real  value.  He  has  also  given  his  tenants  orders  on  a 
coal  merchant  for  coals,  at  the  rate  of  Is.  4d.  per  cwt., 
advising  them  to  piirchase  five  cwt.  at  a  time,  and 
allowing  them  long  credit  for  the  amount;  but  only 
two  or  three  of  his  tenants  have  as  yet  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege,  though  they  are  all  well  able  to  pay 
for  any  amoimt  they  may  require. 

In  speculating  upon  the  prospects  of  the  people  for 
the  next  five  months,  the  state  of  the  weather  forms  s 
most  material  element  for  our  consideration.  In  any 
case,  there  wiU  be  more  than  usual  distress  in  the  winter 
and  spring  months ;  but  in  the  event  of  a  wet  season, 
there  will  be  extreme  destitution  amongst  a  very  large 
class.  As  a  general  rule,  the  greatest  destitution  will 
prevail  in  the  small  tovms  and  villages,  where  a  vast 
amount  of  poverty  is  concentrated,  and  where  the  people 
depended  chiefly  or  altogether  on  their  conacre  crop  of 
potatoes.  Tuam  is  surrounded  by  villages  containing 
a  very  poor  population,  such  as  Ballinaphuil,  Ballynar 
stuckan,  Cloonascragh,  Cloontoo,  Cloonfush,  and  Carrow- 
peter.  The  last  named  village,  which  is  a  type  of  the 
others,  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  It  contains 
about  fifty  small  houses  with  little  gardens  attached,  each 
house  and  garden  being  valued  at  a  few  shillings  a  year 
by  the  Ordnance  valuation;  but  the  rent  actually  paid  is 
much  higher,  although  they  are  all  of  the  most  miserable 
kind.  Their  occupants  are  labouring  men,  some  of  whom 
sowed  conacre  in  a  field  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Mullins. 
They  were  to  pay  £5  an  acre  per  year,  and  to  have  the 
land  for  two  years.  They  manured  it  with  guano  last 
year  and  sowed  potatoes,  which,  if  the  crop  had  yielded 
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an  average  letum,  would  have  kept  their  families  in  food 
up  to  the  middle  of  June  or  July  at  all  events.  The 
second  year,  they  would  have  sowed  oats,  and  the  sum 
realized  by  the  sale  of  this  crop  would,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, enable  them  to  purchase  a  sufficiency  of 
potatoes  or  other  provisions.  The  potatoes,  however, 
turned  out  very  badly,  and  Mr.  Mullins  allowed  them  to 
be  dug  out  without  charging  any  rent.  This  was  a 
liberal  act;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  the  benefit  of 
the  manure  which  was  put  into  the  land,  whilst  the  un> 
fortunate  tenant  loses  altogether  the  price  of  the  guano. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  guano  used  by  conacre 
tenants  was  obtained  on  credit,  and  this  debt  is  now 
hanging  over  their  heads. 

In  many  places  fields  of  potatoes  are  yet  undug,  and  I 
have  been  told  of  some  instances  in  which  they  have 
become  better  by  having  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
ground  until  very  lately.  The  danger  of  late  digging  is 
that  a  heavy  firost  would  in  all  probability  destroy  the 
potatoes  which  had  not  been  dug  out  and  properly  pitted ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  risk  thus  involved,  I  think  it 
would  be  advisable  in  all  cases  where  the  tubers  are 
found  to  be  soft  and  watery  in  the  months  of  September 
and  October,  to  allow  them  to  remain  xmdug  a  month  or 
two  longer.  Considering  the  unquestionable  failure  of  the 
potatoes,  the  wonder  is  that,  up  to  the  present,  there  have 
been  no  marked  indications  of  a  deficiency  of  food  amongst 
the  labourers  and  small  farmers.  I  speak  generally,  for 
the  returns  were  as  usual  most  various,  depending  on  the 
character  of  the  soil,  and  the  lateness  or  earliness  of  the 
sowing.  The  fidlure,  however,  was  universal;  and  I 
have  heard  the  fact  that  the  potatoes  are  not  yet  ex- 
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hausted,  accounted  for  by  the  ciicamstance  that  the 
qxiantitj  sown  last  year  was  much  greater  than  usual,  in 
consequence  of  the  favourable  season  of  1860,  when 
the  crop  was  most  abundant,  and  large  sums  were 
made  by  sending  them  by  railway  to  Dublin.  Thus 
the  half  or  three-quarter  crop  of  the  last  season  was 
larger  than  it  would  have  been  if  there  had  been  a 
similar  loss  sustained  during  any  of  the  three  or  four 
preceding  years.  It  is  not  always  safe  to  rely  on  the 
popular  estimate  in  these  matters,  for  the  people  of  Ire- 
land have  suffered  so  terribly  from  famine  that  the  dread 
of  it  is  always  before  their  eyes,  and  sometimes  causes 
them  to  cry  out  before  they  are  hurt.  Thus  in  October, 
1860,  it  was  currently  stated  in  Headford  that  the 
ravages  of  the  bhght  had  been  so  destructive  that 
there  would  not  be  a  potato  in  the  town  or  district  at 
Christmas.  The  fact,  however,  turned  out  to  be,  that 
up  to  May  and  June  the  people  were  sending  tons  of 
potatoes  every  week  to  Dublin  by  the  Tuam  railway. 
This  time  the  cry  of  distress  is  but  too  well  founded. 
The  land  about  Headford,  bordering  on  Lough  Corrib,  is 
a  light  limestone  soil,  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  wheat 
and  potatoes.  The  deficiency  in  both  of  these  crops  has 
been  very  great;  and  with  respect  to  fuel,  the  people  are 
most  unfortunately  circumstanced,  because  they  always 
depended  in  previous  years  on  obtaining  their  turf 
across  the  lake  from  Connemara — a  source  of  supply  that 
has  now  completely  failed  them. 

The  country  immediately  surrounding  Tuam  is  in- 
habited by  a  number  of  small  farmers,  whose  rents  are, 
generally  speaking,  fiilly  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
land.     There  are  some  instances  in  which  the  rents  are 
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exorbitant,  and  where  the  severest  pressure  is  put  on  the 
tenants.  The  latter  have  made  great  efforts  to  pay  the 
May  gale,  which  is  usually  paid  in  November,  and  the 
information  I  have  received  leads  me  to  believe  that  there 
will  be  no  deficiency  worth  mentioning  in  the  liquidation 
of  that  gale.  When  the  November  gale  becomes  payable 
the  distress  now  apprehended  will  have  fully  developed 
itself;  and  I  think  the  landlord  in  this  part  of  the  country 
who  succeeds  in  obtaining  full  payment  firom  all  his 
tenants  may  esteem  himself  particularly  fortunate.  I  was 
told  by  a  gentleman  who  is  himself  a  proprietor  of  land, 
and  has  some  agencies  in  this  county,  that  when  paying 
the  May  rent  many  of  the  tenants  assured  him  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  meet  the  November  gale,  which  is 
payable  in  March  or  April.  My  informant  is  a  gentleman 
of  high  character  and  intelligence,  whose  position  has 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  actual  condition  of  the  people,  and 
he  is  of  opinion  that  the  fears  thus  expressed  by  the 
tenants  of  their  inabiUty  to  meet  the  next  gale  day  are 
bona  fide  J  and  not  assumed  to  deceive  their  landlords  and 
obtain  remissions  or  abatements  to  which  they  are  not 
fairly  entitled. 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of 
the  country,  I  have  sometimes  found  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  dedding  between  the  opinions  expressed  by  two 
classes  of  persons— *one  taldng  the  sanguine  and  the 
other  the  gloomy  view  of  affairs.  I  incline  to  the 
former,  and  believe  that  if  we  are  blessed  with  a  favour- 
able spring,  and  the  "  cloud  in  the  West"  blows  over, 
the  &rming  classes  will  be  encouraged  to  exert  them- 
selves to  make  up  the  losses  of  the  past  two  seasons,  and 
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will  give  such  an  amount  of  emplo3rment  as  will  greatly 
mitigate  the  anticipated  distress.  There  will  be  ample 
scope  for  private  benevolence,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  committees  which  have  been  formed  in  this  and 
other  places  will  not  relax  their  exertions  as  long  as 
suffering  of  any  kind — whether  from  want  of  fuel  or  of 
food — remains  to  be  alleviated.  I  confess  I  cannot  see 
how  government  assistance,  which  is  so  loudly  invoked, 
could  at  present  be  given  here,  since  there  are  no  works 
of  a  reproductive  character  to  be  carried  out,  and  the 
old  system  of  relief,  which  was  so  frightfully  jobbed  and 
exercised  so  demoralising  an  influence  on  our  people,  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  The  reply  given  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  memorial  from  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin  (which  appears  to  be  a  very  proper  answer  to  a 
general  statement  unaccompanied  by  any  definite  sugges- 
tions) does  not  preclude  the  government  irom  affording 
aid  if  a  case  of  urgent  necessity  should  hereafter  arise. 

The  Tuam  union  is  the  largest  in  Gralway,  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  190,649  statute  acres.  The  population 
in  1851  was  51,194,  and  the  poor  law  valuation  £75,433. 
The  number  of  paupers  in  the  workhouse  on  Saturday, 
the  28th  December,  was  240,  as  compared  with  205  in 
the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year,  showing 
an  increase  of  35.  The  contract  prices  of  provisions  for 
the  next  three  months  are :  First  flour,  £18  12s. ;  Lidian 
meal,  £9  7s. ;  and  oatmeal,  £14  10s.  per  ton.  Li  1860 
the  prices  were :  Flour,  £16  5s. ;  Indian  meal,  £9  8s.  6d. ; 
and  oatmeal,  £16  10s.  per  ton.  The  highest  rate  struck 
is  2s.  in  the  pound,  for  the  electoral  division  of  Tuam, 
and  the  lowest  5d.,  for  the  division  of  Abbey  East  I 
was  present  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  guardians,  and  had 
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9XL  opportunit J  of  hearing  a  discussion  on  the  cases  pre- 
sented for  admission  to  the  house,  and  for  outdoor  relief 
by  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Headford  electoral  divifiion. 
The  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Headford  has  been 
for  some  weeks  past  a  subject  of  controTcrsy  at  the  Tuam 
board  of  guardians;  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of 
the  parish  haying  made  the  most  strenuous  exertions 
to  introduce  the  system  of  outdoor  relief  amongst  his 
parishioners,  insisting  that  the  destitution  is  very  great, 
and  that  the  people  ought  to  be  relieyed  at  their  homes 
instead  of  being  forced  into  the  workhouse.  By  the  law, 
as  it  stands  at  present,  the  guardians  have  no  power  to 
give  outdoor  relief  except  to  sick  and  infirm  persons, 
whose  removal  to  the  workhouse  would  be  attended  with 
danger;  and  this  fact  must  be  satisfactorily  established 
by  a  medical  certificate.  This  state  of  the  law  is  very 
well  known;  nevertheless,  week  after  week  the  same 
parties  apply  to  the  relieving  officer  at  Headford,  and 
when  he  submits  their  application  to  the  board,  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  local  conmiittee  of  guardians  that 
they  should  be  admitted  to  the  workhouse,  they  do  not 
attend;  showing  that  their  condition  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
has  been  represented. 

The  last  report  presented  by  the  relieving  officer  of  the 
Headford  division  contained  twenty-eight  applications  for 
relief.  Of  these  the  local  committee  recommended  out- 
door relief  to  nine ;  eight  of  the  applicants  refiised  to 
go  to  the  workhouse;  nine  did  not  appear  at  the  Board 
to  claim  admission;  and  the  consideration  of  the  remain- 
ing two  cases  was  deferred.  In  the  case  of  John  Reany, 
the  officer  reported:  ^^  This  man's  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren are  in  fever.    He  has  two  acres  of  land,  buthas  no 
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means  to  support  lils  family,  except  8d.  per  day  which 
he  gets  from  Mrs.  Kilkelly  for  labour".  The  local  com- 
mittee recommended  that  58.  per  week  should  be  given 
to  this  man,  and  Mr.  Higgins  moved  that  the  recom- 
mendation be  confirmed  by  the  board.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion  which  ensued,  Dr.  Brodie,  poor  law  in- 
spector,  called  attention  to  a  circular  issued  by  the  com- 
missioners in  May,  1848,  in  reference  to  the  quarter- 
acre  clause,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  fact  of  the 
head  of  a  family  holding  land  does  not  preclude  the 
members  of  his  family,  if  destitute,  from  receiving  relief. 
Mr.  Higgins,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  this  case  did 
not  come  within  the  operation  of  the  circular;  the  words 
of  which  are,  that  the  members  of  the  family  of  a  man 
occupying  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  can 
be  legally  relieved  in  the  workhouse  of  the  union,  or  if 
the  workhouse  be  fuU,  the  guardians  may  relieve  them 
out  of  the  house.  In  the  present  case,  the  house  is  not 
fiill,  and  the  persons  requiring  relief  being  in  fever,  cannot 
be  safely  removed.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  and  yet  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  guardians  can  legally  give  the  relief 
•o  urgently  required.  Mr.  Higgins,  however,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  the  question  before  the  commissioners 
and  the  public,  moved  that  the  sum  ordered  by  the 
local  committee  should  be  affirmed,  which  was  done  in 
this  particular  instance  by  the  board,  and  the  clerk  waf 
directed  to  write  to  the  commissioneis  on  the  subject. 
Another  case  was  that  of  Edward  Flaherty,  respecting 
whom  the  officer  reports:  "This  man  cannot  get  suffi- 
cient employment  to  support  his  family,  and  is  very 
destitute.  He  is  a  labouring  man,  forty  years  of  age, 
with  a  wife  and  six  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  is  four- 
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teen,  and  the  youngest  three  years  of  age".  The  local 
committee  ordered  him  2s.  6d.  per  week,  but  this  was 
xefused  by  the  board,  on  the  groimd  that  it  was  illegal. 
A  third  case  was  that  of  a  pensioner  named  James  Smith, 
aged  sixty  years,  married,  but  without  children.  He  has 
a  pension  of  6d.  a  day,  and  pays  Is.  a  week  for  his  room; 
he  is  a  weaver  by  trade,  but,  in  consequence  of  being 
both  infirm  and  blind,  is  unable  to  work.  The  local  com- 
mittee ordered  him  Is.  a  week  for  one  month,  but  this  also 
was  disallowed  by  the  board,  the  case  not  coming  within 
the  class  to  which  they  are  authorized  to  give  outdoor 
relief,  whilst  the  workhouse  remains  comparatively  empty. 
The  Rev.  Peter  Conway,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
something  to  do  with  these  numerous  applications  from 
the  Headford  district,  and  the  refusals  of  the  applicants  to 
enter  the  workhouse,  is  well  known  to  be  an  active, 
zealous,  and  benevolent  man.  His  charity  is  unbounded, 
but  his  best  friends  are  of  opinion  that  his  zeal  some- 
times outruns  his  discretion.  His  strong  feeling  and 
fervid  imagination  have  led  him  to  make  statements  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  distress  in  Headford,  which  he 
doubtless  believes  to  be  accurate,  but  which  persons 
equally  well  informed  and  equally  truthful  regard  as 
exaggerated.  The  minute  book  of  the  Tuam  workhouse 
contains  the  following  letter  from  the  reverend  gentleman, 
and  the  reply  of  the  relieving  officer,  which  I  leave  to 
speak  for  themselves: — 

St.  Mary's,  Healford,  Saturday  night,  Dec.  21, 1861. 
To  Mr.  Currany  Relieving  Officer  of  the  Headford  Electoral  Division 
of  the  Tuam  Union, 

Sib — I  send  you  by  a  special  messenger  this  official  note 
to  your  own  house,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  a  distance 
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of  six  mUeSy  to  acquaiiit  you  that  I  am  just  after  administer- 
ing the  last  rites  of  our  holy  religion  to  a  poor  woman,  dying 
on  the  road  side  under  the  canopy  of  Heayen,  in  the  town- 
land  of  Shiveroe,  sixteen  miles  from  the  Tuam  workhouse. 
On  receipt  of  it  you  will  judge  whether  it  is  your  duty  or 
not  to  come  at  once  and  take  with  you  a  spring  cart,  such  as 
the  poor-law  commissioners  ha^e  ordered,  and  which  I  have 
no  doubt  you  have  ready,  so  as  to  convey  her  in  it  to  the 
Tuam  workhouse,  or  give  her  whatever  other  relief  the  law 
allows  her;  and  thus  '< allow  outdoor  relief  to  creep  amongst 
the  poor,  despite  the  opposition  of  any  unchristian  guardian" 
Should  she  die  here,  or  on  the  way  to  Tuam,  or  in  the  work- 
house, I  have  no  doubt  you  will  consider  it  your  duty  to  the 
community  to  get  the  coroner  to  hold  an  inquest  on  her  body. 

Yours  truly, 

Peter  Conway,  P.P. 

The  relieving  officer  in  his  report,  dated  1st  January, 
says : — "  On  the  receipt  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway's  letter, 
in  reference  to  the  woman  he  anointed  at  Shiveroe,  I  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  house.  I  gave  her  provisional  relief 
at  that  time,  and  on  the  23rd  December  the  relief 
committee  ordered  2s.  6d.  for  a  week.  On  Saturday  last 
I  went  to  visit  her,  and  found  she  had  removed  to  the 
Ballinrobe  union''. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Cong,  Co.  Mayo.— It8  TrafBc— The  "  Pigeon  Hole".— The  Abbey.— 
BenJMBin  Lee  Gainness,  Esq.— The  Belief  Committee*— Lord  Plim- 
ket^iCirciilAr. 

CoMO,  Jtumary  4, 1862. 

This  village,  inhabited  by  between  four  and  five  hundred 
persoQfi,  is  situate  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  just  within  the 
boundary  line  between  that  and  the  adjoining  county  oi 
Galway.  Mr.  Burke's  hotel,  and  one  or  two  other  houseSi 
ste  the  only  respectable  ones  in  the  place,  all  the  others 
being  miserably  poor  and  mean ;  but,  as  the  proprietor  of 
of  the  town.  Captain  Elwood,  is  now  in  a  position  to 
give  long  building  leases,  we  may  soon  expect  to  see 
much  improvement  effected.  The  distance  &om  Tuam 
to  Cong  is  about  eighteen  miles,  and  the  intervening 
country  presents  the  greatest  variety  in  the  character  of 
the  soiL  Sometimes  we  meet  with  pasturage  of  extra* 
oKlinary  richness,  and  close  beside  it,  land  of  inferior 
quality,  covered  with  rocks  and  stones,  and  apparently  of 
the  most  barren  nature.  With  the  exception  of  the 
demesnes  of  Casde  Hacket,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Denia 
Kirwan,  and  of  Dalgan  House,  near  Shrule,  the  property, 
by  recent  purchase,  of  Lady  De  Clifford,  the  country  is 
ahnost  destitute  of  trees,  which,  combined  with  the 
scarcity  of  the  houses  and  wretched  cultivation  of  the 
^d,  gives  the  scene  rather  a  bare  and  desolate  appear- 
Mice.  The  village  of  Shrule,  nearly  midway  between 
Tuam  and  Cong,  is,  Uke  the  latter,  just  within  the  boun- 
dary of  the  county  Mayo.    There  is  some  land  of  excel- . 
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lent  quality  surrounding  it,  but  as  we  proceed  we  enter 
on  a  tract  of  country  that,  in  appearance  at  least,  is  poor 
and  unproductive.  However,  as  the  geological  forma- 
tion is  principally  limestone,  the  soil  is  better  than  it 
looks ;  and  though  tillage  is  carried  on  with  difficulty  in 
some  places,  the  return  in  ordinary  years  is  sufficiently 
ample  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  husbandman. 

Cong  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
giant  Lough  Corrib,  and  is  the  key  on  the  Mayo  side  to 
Joyce's  Country,  as  Oughterard,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake,  is  the  key  to  Connemara  from  Galway.  From 
Maam,  where  Joyce's  Country  begins,  the  distance  to 
Cong  is  twelve  miles.  The  road  runs  for  a  great  part  of 
the  way  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  which  affords 
admirable  facilities  for  water  carriage  to  Galway.  In 
the  siunmer  season  the  traffic  is  considerable,  and  the 
steamer  plies  constantly  during  that  period  of  the  year 
from  Galway  to  Cong  and  Maam  for  the  acconmiodation 
of  tourists,  who  find  this  a  most  convenient  way  of  enter- 
ing on  their  tour  through  Joyce's  Country  and  Conne- 
mara. The  steamboat  Father  Daly  (whose  reverend 
sponsor,  director,  and  chief  manager  is  now  under  so 
heavy  on  ecclesiastial  cloud)  at  present  plies  twice  a-week 
between  Cong  and  Galway ;  but  it  has  been  found  so  in- 
adequate for  the  increased  goods  traffic,  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Persse,  of  Galway,  Mr.  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  (who  is 
the  proprietor  of  large  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  Cong), 
and  some  other  gentlemen,  have  made  arrangements  for 
placing  another  steamer  on  the  lake  on  the  1st  of  March 
next. 

The  imports  consist  of  com  for  the  supply  of  three 
arge  mills  that  are  in  constant  work  here ;  guano,  which 
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k  extensively  used  by  the  fanners ;  coals,  iron,  timbei, 
dates,  and  seaweed,  also  much  used  as  manure  by  the 
■mall  farmers  in  the  interior  of  the  coimtry;  while  the 
exports  consist  of  oats,  potatoes,  and  cattle.  Mr.  Gxiin- 
Bess,  Mr.  Simson,  of  Cloonagh  Castle,  near  Ballinrobe — 
the  largest  and  best  agriculturist  in  the  county — and 
other  gentlemen,  send  large  numbers  of  cattle  by  this 
route  to  the  Dublin  market. 

The  facilities  that  Lough  Corrib  affords  as  a  means  of 
inland  navigation  have  not,  however,  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  people  of  this  country  to  the  full  extent 
to  which  they  might  be  made  available.  The  opening 
of  the  Eglinton  Canal  from  the  harbour  of  Galway 
through  the  town  to  the  lake,  was  an  important  step,  and 
has  been  productive  of  many  beneficial  results:  still,  the 
capabilities  of  this  fine  sheet  of  water  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  as  yet  undeveloped.  Lough  Corrib  com- 
prises an  area  of  50,700  statute  acres.  Its  length  firom 
Galway  to  Maam  by  Cong,  is  about  twenty-five,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  about  fourteen  miles.  A  ridge  of  land 
three  miles  broad,  separates  it  from  Lough  Mask,  the 
waters  of  which,  having  a  level  at  least  twenty-two  feet 
higher,  are  poured  into  Corrib  by  subterraneous  chan- 
nels, constituting  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
tfiis  locality.  The  area  of  Lough  Mask  and  of  Carra, 
which  is  an  offset  from  it,  is  26,265  acres,  and  its  height 
IS  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  bring  these 
three  lakes  into  navigable  communication  with  each  other 
and  with  the  sea,  there  would  only  be  required  about  three 
miles  of  canal.  "  The  direct  length  of  navigation  opened", 
•ays  Sir  Robert  Kane,  "  would  be  about  fifty  miles,  and 
a  coast  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  would  have  a  cheap 
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and  ready  outlet  for  its  agricultiiral  produce**.  In  the 
famine  years  this  project  was  actually  commenced^  and 
the  canal  was  cut  from  Lough  Corrib  to  Lough  Mask, 
and  also  firom  the  latter  to  the  town  of  Ballinrobe. 
Hastily  imdertaken,  it  was  abandoned  with  equal  pre- 
cipitation, and  remains  in  its  unfinished  state,  a  melan- 
choly memento  of  the  many  abortive  schemes  begun  in 
that  period  of  terrible  distress. 

In  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  large  sum  of  money  requisite  for  the 
completion  of  this  canal  could  be  obtained;  but  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  if  the  cut  were  deepened  for  the 
length  of  a  furlong,  so  as  to  be  navigable  (torn  the  quay 
where  the  steamer  now  stops,  to  the  bridge  of  Cong,  on 
the  Ballinrobe  road.  At  present  there  are  no  stores  at 
the  quay,  nor  is  there  any  space  available  at  that  point 
for  the  erection  of  stores  or  shedding  sufficient  for  the 
traffic.  It  would  obviously  be  a  matter  of  great  con- 
venience to  passengers  to  and  fix>m  Galway,  as  well  as 
most  important  for  the  development  of  the  goods  traffic, 
that  boats  should  come  up  to  the  town,  where  ample 
storage  accommodation  can  be  provided.  The  mere 
deepening  of  this  small  portion  of  the  canal,  which 
would  serve  all  purposes  at  present,  would  not  cost 
more  than  £1,500  or  £2,000.  If  this  work  were 
carried  out,  it  would  supply  the  wants  of  the  barony 
of  Eilmaine  and  the  southern  part  of  the  coun^, 
whilst  the  railway  in  progress  by  Claremorris  to  Castle- 
bar  will  be  available  for  the  accommodalion  of  the 
northern  baronies  of  this  part  of  the  county  Mayo.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  north-western  shores  of  Lough  Mask, 
including  the  people  of  Joyce's  Country,  would  derive 
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great  benefit  from  the  improyement  of  the  navigation  to 
Cong,  and  already,  even  in  its  impeifect  state,  they  are 
taking  advantage  of  it.  They  cross  Lough  Mask  in 
boats,  and  are  then  within  three  miles  of  Lough  Corrib, 
&om  which  the  steamer  brings  them  in  a  few  hours  to 
the  "City  of  the  Tribes". 

I  understand  that  the  steamboat  Father  Daly,  notwith- 
standing the  rather  irregular  and  capricious  way  in  which 
it  has  been  managed,,  has  proved  a  profitable  speculation, 
yielding  a  dividend  of  not  less  than  fourteen  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  invested  in  it  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  new  boat,  shortly  about  to  be  placed  on  the  lake, 
will  prove  even  more  successful,  and  in  all  probability 
there  will  be  ample  traffic  for  both. 

Cong  is  a  place  possessing  many  features  of  interest  to 
the  antiquary,  the  man  of  science,  and  the  simple  plea- 
sure seeker,  who  can  content  himself  merely  with  enjoy- 
iag  the  beautiful  scenery  and  inspecting  the  strange 
natural  phenomena  which  are  here  presented  to  him 
The  ground  on  which  the  village  is  built  is  completely 
cavernous.  The  waters  of  Lough  Mask  find  their  way 
mto  Corrib  by  several  subterranean  channels,  some  of 
which  spring  up  to  the  surface  near  the  village,  whilst 
others  pursue  their  underground  course  the  entire  way. 
These  subterranean  rivers  may  be  seen  in  several  places 
where  some  convulsion  of  natiure  has  caused  an  opening 
in  the  ground.  The  most  remarkable  of  these,  called 
"  the  Pigeon-hole*\  firom  the  number  of  wild  pigeons 
that  fi3rmerly  frequented  it,  is  about  a  mile  firom  the 
village.  You  descend  a  flight  of  steps  some  forty  or 
fifty  feet  deep,  and  on  reaching  the  bottom,  find  yourself 
on  Ae  brink  of  a  pool  of  clear  brown  water,  issuing  firom. 
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imdemeatli  the  limestone  rock,  and  flowing  quickly  away 
tlirough  a  cavern,  which  the  old  woman,  who  generally  acts 
as  a  guide,  can  penetrate  when  the  water  is  low,  nearly 
as  far  as  Cong.  The  sides  of  the  pit  or  shaft  are  pic- 
turesquely clothed  with  many-coloured  lichens,  moss, 
ivy,  and  other  creeping  plants ;  whilst  the  cavern  through 
which  the  water  flows  with  a  gentle  murmuring  sound 
is  lost  in  impenetrable  gloom,  until  the  guide,  waving  a 
torch  of  wheaten  straw,  illuminates  its  rugged  sides  and 
deep  recesses  with  a  fitful  glare,  producing  a  singularly 
wierd-like  and  striking  effect.  Another  cavern  of  similar 
formation  is  interesting  from  the  large  number  of  stalac- 
tites depending  from  its  roof;  and  attached  to  all  these 
curious  places  are  numerous  romantic  legends  with  which 
the  guides  entertain  or  bore  the  visitor,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  old  abbey  of  Cong,  situate  in  the  village,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  of  Ireland.  This  venerable  ruin,  with 
which  many  historic  associations  are  connected,  has 
suffered  sadly  from  Time's  "effacing  fingers".  When 
Dr.  Petrie  first  saw  the  abbey,  its  cloisters  were  in 
existence,  though  hastening  to  decay:  they  are  now 
almost  obliterated.  Other  portions  of  the  building  have 
also  sustained  great  injury  from  the  corroding  influence 
of  the  weather,  neglect,  and,  I  fear,  the  damage  thought- 
lessly done  from  time  to  time  by  some  of  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood.  A  few  years  more  of  such  neglect 
would  have  irreparably  injured  this  now  most  picturesque 
and  interesting  relic  of  antiquity;  but  fortunately  the 
ground  on  which  the  abbey  stands  has  recently  passed 
into  the   possession  of  Mr.  Guinness,  who,  with   that 
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taste  and  public  spirit  which  have  received  so  splendid 
an  illustration  in  the  restoration  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, Dublin,  has  commenced  a  similar  work  here,  and 
rescued  the  Abbey  of  Cong  from  all  risk  of  further 
dilapidation. 

A  former  proprietor  had  blocked  up  the  entrance 
doors  and  some  of  the  windows  with  unsightly  masses 
of  masonry ;  these  will  be  removed,  and  the  parts  that 
threatened  to  give  way  supported  by  light  iron  bars, 
which  will  effectually  sustain  the  ancient  stonework 
without  impairing  its  appearance.  The  fine  eastern 
window,  which  was  fast  mouldering  away,  is  now  in 
process  of  restoration.  The  object  of  Mr.  Guinness  is 
to  preserve  what  remains,  and  arrest  the  progress  of 
decay ;  and  we  may  be  satisfied  that  everything  carried 
out  under  his  direction  will  be  characterized*by  propriety 
and  good  taste.  I  may  here  mention,  as  another  instance 
of  his  munificent  liberality,  that  he  has  expended  £800 
in  the  erection  of  a  beautiful  spire  to  the  new  church  of 
Cong,  the  work  being  admirably  executed  by  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Dublin,  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  St.  Patrick's. 

Amongst  other  objects  of  antiquity  in  Cong  is,  or 
rather  was,  a  stone  cross,  erected  in  the  market-place. 
The  original  base  only  remains,  on  which  an  Irish  in- 
scription testifies  that  the  cross  was  erected  in  memory  of 
two  abbots  of  Cong,  who  ruled  in  the  abbey  many  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  for  the  repose  of  whose  souls  a 
prayer  is  solicited  from  the  passer-by.  It  appears  that 
the  old  cross  was  wantonly  destroyed  some  years  ago,  by 
a  reverend  Vandal  who  resided  here.  The  famous 
wooden  cross  of  Cong,  now  one  of  the  most  precious 
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possessionB  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  was  sold  to 
some  gentlemen  acting  on  behalf  of  that  body,  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  to  whom  it  had  been  handed 
down  as  the  lepresentative  of  the  abbots,  an  act  which 
excited  much  dissatisfaction  amongst  his  parishioners, 
who  were  accustomed  to  regard  it  with  feelings  of  super- 
stitious reverence. 

I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Lee 
Guinness  in  connection  with  this  locality;  but  the  posi- 
tion he  occupies  here  is  so  important,  and  the  good  he  is 
doing  so  great,  both  in  extent  and  character,  as  to  justify 
more  than  a  mere  passing  notice.  Mr.  Guinness  is  the 
largest  landed  proprietor  in  the  district,  the  several  estates 
that  he  has  acquired  within  the  last  twelve  years  com- 
prising about  9,000  Irish  acres.  He  first  became  the 
purchaser  of  the  Ashford  estate,  immediately  adjoining 
the  village,  from  Lord  Oranmore,  and  subsequently 
bought  the  Doonas  estate  from  Sir  Richard  0*Donnell, 
the  Cong  estate  &om  Mr.  Alexander  Lambert,  and  lastly 
he  purchased  the  Ross-hill  estate,  the  joint  property  of 
the  Earls  of  Charlemont  and  Leitrim.  He  has  thus 
become  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land  extending  from  the 
shores  of  Lough  Corrib  to  those  of  Lough  Mask,  besides 
having  property  beyond  Maam  and  in  other  places.  Mr. 
Guinness  has  displayed  a3  a  landed  proprietor  the  same 
energy,  enterprise,  judgment,  and  liberality,  which 
characterise  the  management  of  the  gigantic  commercial 
establishment  over  which  he  presides.  He  found  the 
Ashford  estate  in  a  most  neglected  condition,  with  an 
impoverished  tenantry,  living  in  those  miserable  and 
filthy  hovels  that  are  so  great  an  eyesore  and  disgrace 
to  our  country.    The  land  adjoining  the  house  had  also 
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been  much  neglected,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
was  overspread  -with  a  tbick  growth  of  underwood, 
useless  except  as  a  cover  for  game.  Mr.  Guinness  set  to 
work  to  remedy  these  things  with  characteristic  enei^. 
He  allowed  a  portion  of  the  old  house  to  remain,  and 
built  extensive  additions  to  it,  so  as  to  form  a  spacious 
and  eomjGdrtable  edifice.  The  situation  is  delightRil, 
being  separated  £rom  the  village  bj  a  rapidly  flowing 
liver,  and  commanding  most  charming  views  of  the  lake 
studded  with  thickly-wooded  islands,  and  bounded  by 
the  picturesque  mountain  ranges  of  Connemara  and 
Joyce's  Country.  The  brushwood,  which  covered  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  estate,  was  all  grubbed  up,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  stones  removed,  and  the  soil  tho- 
K>ughly  drained  and  well  cultivated,  until  it  has  been 
finally  converted  into  good  meadow  and  pasture  land. 

Mr.  Guinness  took  a  large  number  of  the  tenants' 
koldingB  into  his  demesne,  which  he  has  enclosed  by  a 
well-built  stone  wall ;  but  the  tenants  thus  dispossessed 
have  been  compensated  by  obtaining  equally  large,  and 
in  aome  cases  larger,  holdings  of  better  land  on  anothe 
part  of  the  estate,  so  that  they  will  benefit  by  the  change. 
Mr.  Guinness  is  trying  the  experiment  of  improving 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  his  tenantry,  by  erecting  good 
substantial  dwelling-houses  for  them,  provided  with  offices 
suitable  to  the  size  of  each  farm.  The  new  houses  are 
two  stories  high,  slated,  and  very  neat  in  appearance; 
they  cost  firom  £120  to  £150  each,  and  it  is  intended  to 
charge  £5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  incurred  in  their  con- 
struction— ^a  rent  which  the  tenants  will  be  easily  able  to 
pay,  inasmuch  as  all  Mr.  Guinness's  land  is  let  at  a  low 
rate.    In  fact,  his  rental  could  be  largely  increased  if 
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he  demanded  rents  equal  to  those  generally  obtained 
tlu-oughout  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo  for  land  of 
a  similar  description.  It  is  intended  to  erect  cottages  of 
a  smaller  size  for  a  lower  class  of  tenants  than  those  who 
are  to  occupy  the  two-storied  houses;  but  the  least  of 
these  will  be  a  palace  compared  to  the  squalid  cabins  in 
which  these  people  have  hitherto  been  contented  to 
dwell.  These  improvements  are  carried  out  under  the 
active  superintendence  of  Mr.  William  Burke,  of  Strand 
Hill,  Cong,  who  is  agent  to  Mr.  Guinness  and  other 
proprietors  in  this  district. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  im- 
provements which  Mr.  Guinness  has  effijcted  and  all  the 
good  he  has  done  since  he  became  the  owner  of  these 
estates.  He  has  made  roads,  built  largely,  reclaimed 
much  land,  planted  extensively;  and  the  amount  of 
employment  which  he  has  thus  afforded  to  his  tenants, 
and  the  labouring  population  generally,  has  been  very 
considerable.  At  present  the  number  of  persons  employed 
by  him  in  reclaiming  land,  in  drainage,  planting,  faim- 
work,  the  erection  of  tenants'  houses,  wall-building 
throughout  the  estate  for  the  protection  of  young  plan- 
tations, and  in  other  occupations,  is  not  less  than  260. 
These  are  all  paid  good  wages,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  past  Mr.  Guinness's  labour  bill  has  averaged  £70 
a  week.  He  has  thus  been  the  means  of  relieving 
much  destitution  in  the  country;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that,  if  his  example  were  followed  by 
other  large  proprietors,  no  cry  of  distress  would  emanate 
from  Cong  and  its  vicinity.  I  should  add,  that  Mr. 
Guinness  has  thrown  open  the  wood  of  Ballykine  to  his 
tenants,  who  have  largely  availed  themselves  of  pennis- 
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sion  to  cany  away  the  brushwood  for  fuel,  which  is  as 
scarce  and  dear  in  this  as  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland. 
He  has  also  chartered  a  large  vessel  laden  with  coal  for 
distribution  amongst  his  tenantry  primarily,  and  also  to 
ollieiB  who  may  require  such  assistance. 

The  relief  of  the  "  fuel  famine**  in  the  village  and  its 
immediate  vicinity  was  commenced  nearly  three  weeks 
ago  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  Captain  Elwood,  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  of  the  parish, 
and  others  connected  with  the  locality.  At  their  first 
meeting  a  sum  of  £35  was  subscribed,  to  which  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  MacHale  was  a  contributor  of  £5.  The 
oonunittee  have  imported  coals  from  Galway,  and  are 
selling  them  at  two-thirds  of  the  cost  price.  This  has 
already  had  the  efiect  of  lowering  the  price  of  turf— the 
reductions  amounting  to  4s.  on  an  ass  load,  5s.  on  a  cart 
load,  and  8s.  on  a  boat  load,  besides  bringing  a  larger 
quantity  into  the  market.. 

The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  this  district  was  very 
great;  but  as  it  was  more  extensively  sown  last  year 
than  at  any  former  time  since  the  famine,  there  is  yet  a 
considerable  quantity  available  for  consumption.  In  the 
year  1860  this  crop  was  peculiarly  good  and  abundant, 
and  all  who  had  planted  largely  realized  a  considerable 
amount  by  the  sale  of  potatoes,  which  were  sent  by  boat 
firom  Cong  to  Gralway.  So  great  was  the  exportation  of 
potatoes  from  this  and  the  adjoining  districts,  that  one 
man  sent  cargoes  to  the  value  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
persons  in  Dublin,  on  whose  behalf  he  had  pmrchased. 
The  profits  of  the  year  were  so  large,  that  the  people 
were  tempted  to  sow  potatoes  in  every  perch  of  land  they 
could  rent,  hoping  that  they  would  have  an   equally 
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favourable  season.  They  took  a  great  deal  of  conacre  at 
the  rate  of  £7  and  £8  an  acre  for  this  purpose,  and 
manured  the  potatoes  with  guano,  which  they  obtained 
on  credit.  The  stimulating  properties  of  the  guano 
caused  the  stalks  to  grow  up  quickly  and  luxuriantly^ 
whilst  the  tubers  were  but  partially  developed,  and 
afterwards  the  combined  influences  of  the  blight  and  the 
wet  weather  prevented  them  from  reaching  maturity, 
and  hence  resulted  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  crop  and  a 
consequent  heavy  loss  upon  all  who  had  cultivated  it 
extensively.  They  have  no  potatoes  for  export,  so  they 
are  deprived  of  the  resource  on  which  they  calculated 
for  the  payment  of  the  high  rents  and  the  price  of  the 
guano;  but,  nevertheless,  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  there  will  be  enough  of  potatoes  to  supply  seed  and 
food  for  a  couple  of  months. 

The  other  crop  principally  grown  here  is  wheat,  and 
the  return  in  almost  every  case  is  lamentably  deficient. 
The  oat  crop  was  a  fair  average.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  failure  so  great  must  press  with  intense 
severity  on  the  holders  of  two,  three,  and  four-acre 
farms;  that  in  April  and  May  they  will  be  much  pinched 
and  straitened  for  food;  and  that  great  destitution  may  be 
expected  in  some  individual  cases. 

I  mentioned  that  on  my  way  firom  Tuam  I  passed 
through  the  village  of  Shrule,  about  eight  miles  distance 
from  Cong.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  com- 
munication from  a  gentleman  residing  in  that  parish,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants: 
"  There  are  some  persons  here  who  have  not  more  than 
one-tenth  the  amount  of  food  from  the  potato  crop  which 
they  would  have  had  in  ordinary  years ;  but  there  aro 
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Others  who  have  two-thiids,  and  the  average  in  the  whole 
parish  is  one-sixth.  The  oat  crop  was  nearly  as  good  as 
that  of  last  year  (1860).  The  wheat  crop  was  bad,  and 
it  was  by  wheat  many  paid  their  rents,  so  that  the  failure 
in  it  will  cause  great  ^nbarrassment  and  distress  to  those 
who  must  pay.  Lady  De  CUfibrd  has  giyen  timber  to 
lier  tenants  here,  and  some  money  has  been  contributed 
to  purchase  fuel  for  those  who  were  in  need  of  it.  I 
anticipate  great  distress  in  winter  and  spring  if  something 
be  not  done  to  give  the  people  employment,  so  that  they 
may  earn  the  price  both  of  food  and  fueF.  Employment, 
not  eleemosynary  aid,  is  the  real  want  of  the  people,  and 
the  only  beneficial  mode  of  assisting  them  through  their 
present  di£Giculties.  It  is  but  too  probable  that  a  large 
amount  of  distress  will  manifest  itself  as  the  season  ad^ 
Tances,  for  the  relief  of  which  public  benevolence  (rarely 
appealed  to  in  vain)  may  be  &irly  and  properly  solicited. 
It  is  a  matter  of  public  importance,  no  less  than  an  act 
of  charity  and  kindness,  to  give  such  assistance  to  a 
struggling  artizan  or  labourer  as  will  save  him  and  his 
£uuily  from  becoming  inmates  of  a  workhouse.  I  per- 
ceive that  a  subscription  has  been  opened  in  Dublin  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  appeal  thus  made  will  be  liberally 
responded  to. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month  of  November  last  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Tuam  (Lord  Plunket)  being  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  true  state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
degree  of  destitution,  either  actually  existing,  or  to  be 
reasonably  apprehended,  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  addressed 
a  circular  letter  to  the  clergy  of  the  united  dioceses  of 
Tuam,  Eillala,  and  Acbonry,  containing  a  number  of 
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questions  wliich  they  were  requested  to  answer.  Hia 
lordship  was  rightly  of  opinion  that  a  careful  report,  col- 
lected from  the  fair  and  dispassionate  returns  of  a  body 
of  men  such  as  the  clergy  of  his  dioceses,  would  form  an 
important  document,,  in  which  the  truth  would  suffer 
neither  from  concealment  nor  exaggeration.  He  there- 
fore requested  the  clergymen  to  institute  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  ascertain  not  only  from  the 
members  of  their  own  Church,  but  from  persons  of  all 
denominations  in  their  respective  parishes,  the  informa- 
tion requisite  to  enable  them  accurately  to  answer  the 
queries  appended  to  this  circular.  The  queries  are  a0 
follow: — 1.  How  many  persons  are  at  present  in  the 
poorhouses  of  your  parish  or  district,  and  how  many  did 
they  contain  this  time  last  year?  2.  Bearing  in  mind 
both  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  potato  crop,  what 
proportion  does  the  amount  of  food  derivable  from  it 
bear  to  that  of  last  year?  3.  What  is  the  proportion 
(according  to  a  similar  calculation)  of  the  oat  crop  ?  4. 
What  proportion  will  the  amount  of  fuel  (obtainable  by 
the  poor  during  the  next  six  months)  bear  to  that  of  last 
year?  5.  On  the  whole,  which  of  the  following  four 
results  do  you  anticipate  as  regards  the  poor  of  the 
parish  during  the  approaching  winter  and  spring,  in  the 
event  of  a  wet  or  dry  season  respectively?  1.  Not  more 
than  usual  distress.  2.  More  than  usual  distress.  3. 
Extreme  destitution.  4.  Famine.  In  reply  to  this  cir* 
cular.  Lord  Plunket  has  obtained  returns  from  fifty-three 
parishes  or  districts,  extending  over  the  counties  of 
Galway  and  Mayo,  and  portions  of  Sligo  and  Boe- 
common. 
In  addition  to   answering  the   several  queries,   each 
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clergyman  has  appended  some  general  remarks,  expressing 
more  fully  his  opinion  respecting  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  people  in  his  parish,  and  stating  such  facta 
as  appeared  to  him  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  the  bishop's 
inquiries.  Through  the  courtesy  of  his  lordship's  chap- 
lain, the  Rev.  William  C.  Plunket,  I  have  been  permitted 
to  see  these  returns,  and  having  carefully  examined  them 
and  compared  the  reports  from  the  districts  that  I  have 
visited,  with  the  results  of  my  personal  observation,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  information  thus 
supplied  by  the  clergy  of  the  dioceses  of  Tuam,  Killala, 
and  Achonry  may  be  implicitly  relied  on.  Their  general 
remarks  are  characterized  by  candour  and  truthfulness, 
whilst  their  replies  to  the  specific  queries  approach  as 
•nearly  as  possible  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  Some 
of  the  reverend  gentlemen  take  a  more  gloomy,  others  a 
more  cheerful  view,  than  that  of  the  majority;  but  these 
diversities  of  opinion,  arising  from  differences  of  tempera- 
ment and  tone  of  mind,  are  not  greater  than  I  have  found 
to  exist  amongst  persons  of  all  classes  with  whom  I  have 
been  in  conoununication  during  my  present  tour.  The 
general  opinion  appears  to  be,  that  there  will  be  more 
than  usual  distress  in  the  winter  and  spring  months,  under  . 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  that  there  will  be 
extreme  destitution  amongst  the  poor  in  the  event  of  a 
wtet  season.  The  idea  of  famine  is  rejected  by  all  but 
six  clergymen,  who  anticipate  that  result  in  the  spring 
months,  if  the  weather  should  turn  out  wet  and  unfavour- 
able. There  are  none  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that 
there  will  not  be  more  than  usual  distress  in  spring,  should 
the  season  be  wet,  and  only  one  who  thinks  that  the 
poor  of  his  parish  will  not  suffer  more  than  usually  in  the 
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winter  months  tinder  similar  circimistances,  viz.,  a  wet, 
inclement  season  putting  a  stop  to  employment,  and  ren- 
dering it  more  difficult  to  obtain  even  tbe  scantiest 
supply  of  fuel. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  Lord  Flunket's 
inquiries,  derived  from  a  careful  calculation  made  by 
his  lordship's  chaplain  of  the  whole  of  the  returns:-^ 
The  average  increase  of  paupers  in  each  of  these  fifty* 
three  parishes  or  districts  in  the  month  of  December, 
1861,  over  the  number  receiving  poor  law  relief  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1860,  is  fourteen.  The  ave- 
rage proportion  which  the  potato  crop  of  1861,  having 
regard  both  to  extent  and  quality,  bears  to  that  of 
the  previous  year,  is  three-sevenths,  or  something  less 
than  one-half.  The  average  proportion  (according  to  a  • 
similar  calculation)  of  the  oat  crop  is  six- sevenths.  In 
many  places  this  crop  was  heavier  than  that  of  the 
previous  year,  but  the  quality  of  the  grain  inferior.  In 
the  event  of  a  dry  season,  the  proportion  of  fiiel  obtain- 
able by  the  poor  during  the  next  six  months  amounts  on 
an  average  to  two-sevenths  of  that  of  last  year,  and  in 
the  event  of  a  wet  season  to  about  one-tenth.  In  the 
event  of  a  dry  season,  not  more  than  usual  distress  is 
anticipated  during  the  winter  months  by  eight  clergy- 
men; more  than  usual  distress  by  fifty-eight;  extreme 
destitution  by  four;  famine  by  none.  In  the  spring 
months,  if  the  weather  shoidd  prove  favourable,  not 
more  than  usual  distress  is  anticipated  by  six ;  more  than 
usual  distress  by  fifty-three;  extreme  destitution  by 
eleven;  and  famine  by  none.  In  the  event  of  a  wet 
season  during  the  winter  months,  not  more  than  usual 
distress  is  anticipated  by  x>nly  one  clergyman;  more  than 
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usual  distress  by  twenty-four;  extreme  destitution  by 
forty-four;  famine  by  one.  In  tbe  spring  months  no  one 
ventures  to  say  tbat,  if  the  season  should  be  wet,  there 
will  be  not  more  than  usual  distress,  whilst  nineteeen 
anticipate  more  than  usual  distress,  forty-five  extreme 
destitution,  and  six  fiunine. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Town  of  Ba]liiirobe.-^ScarGlt7  of  fuel — Fuel  Fand  Committee- 
Liberality  of  the  local  gentry  and  landlords. — ^The  "manying  sea- 
ion''. — ^Estate  of  Robert  Tighe,  Esq. — Farm  of  Jamea  Simaon,  Esq. 

BiXJLiNROBE,  Janoary  10,  1862. 
FtYB  miles  north  of  Cong  is  situated  Ballinrobe,  a  town 
containing  a  population  of  2,500  inhabitants.  It  is  four- 
teen miles  distant  from  CasUebar  and  Westport,  and  for 
its  size,  is  an  excellent  place  of  business,  affording  a 
ready  and  conyenient  market  for  a  large  district  of 
country.  It  is  in  the  barony  of  Kilmaine,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  richest  in  Mayo,  and  is  famous  for  the 
excellence  of  its  sheep,  and  the  abundance  and  quality 
both  of  its  cereal  and  green  crops.  Some  twenty  years 
ago,  BaUinrobe  did  not  contain  a  decent  shop;  now 
it  has  a  good  many  large  establishments,  evincing  by 
their  thriving  and  prosperous  appearance  that  there  is  an 
active  and  profitable  trade  carried  on  here.  The  principal 
trader  in  the  town  is  Mr.  Robert  Tighe,  J.P.,  brewer  and 
merchant.    Perhaps  I  should  rather  say  that  Mr.  Tighe 
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was^  than  that  he  is,  the  first  merchant  in  Ballinrobe ;  for, 
having  realized  a  large  fortune  by  his  own  industry  and 
intelligence,  he  has  now,  I  believe,  retired  from  active 
business,  and  transferred  to  one  of  his  sons  the  manage- 
ment of  his  extensive  establishment.  Mr.  Livingstone, 
of  Westport,  whose  business  connection  extends  over  all 
the  province,  has  a  large  flour  mill  here,  which  is  kept  in 
constant  work,  and  affords  a  considerable  amount  of  em- 
ployment. 

Ballinrobe  has  an  advantage  over  most  of  the  towns  in 
the  West  of  Ireland  that  I  have  yet  visited,  in  having  a 
neat,  clean,  well-condiicted  hotel,  which  was  recently 
built  by  Colonel  Knox,  the  proprietor  of  the  town,  and 
let  by  him  to  Mr.  Valkenburgh.  The  suburbs  are  large 
and  poor,  consisting  of  small,  dirty,  miserable-looking 
hovels,  of  the  same  description  as  are  to  be  found  every- 
where throughout  the  county,  inhabited  by  the  labour- 
ing and  artizan  classes.  Amongst  these  people,  who  are 
very  improvident  and  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  rarely 
making  any  provision  for  the  future,  even  when  they  are 
able  to  do  so,  there  is  always  more  or  less  distress  to  be 
found.  Their  condition  will  be  aggravated  in  the  com- 
ing spring  by  the  loss  which  the  failure  of  the  potato  has 
inflicted  on  those  who  sowed  conacre,  and  if  the  season 
should  prove  wet  and  unfavourable,  there  will  probably 
be  much  destitution  amongst  the  poorest  section  of 
them.  There  has  yet  been  no  scarcity  of  food  in  this 
town,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds — flour,  meal,  and  meat 
— are  as  cheap  as  they  have  been  for  several  years  past. 
Even  potatoes  are  but  5^d.  a  stone,  being  only  IJd. 
higher  than  they  were  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year — a  conclusive  proof  that  there  are  plenty 
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yet  in  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  the  failure  in  this 
crop  has  been  considerable,  and  those  saved  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  small  and  inferior  in  quality.  It  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  how  long  the  stock  of  potatoes  in 
the  possession  of  the  humbler  classes  will  last.  The 
people  are  slow  to  tell  the  truth  on  this  point;  they  ex- 
aggerate their  losses,  and  endeavour  to  make  themselves 
appear  poorer  than  they  really  are.  But,  so  far  as  this 
town  is  concerned,  I  have  been  assured  by  persons  who 
have  carefully  inquired  into  the  matter,  that  there  are  no 
femilies  at  present  suffering  from  a  deficiency  of  food. 

The  only  real  want  which  has  been  felt  here  was  that 
arising  from  the  extreme  scarcity  of  fuel.  A  month  or 
six  weeks  ago  the  poor  suffered  intensely  from  this  cause, 
and  even  persons  of  ample  means  were  subjected  to 
much  inconvenience  and  discomfort.  The  evil  has  been 
remedied  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
who  have  cut  down  timber  to  a  large  amount,  and  re- 
tailed it  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  also  by  the  energetic  labours 
of  the  "  fuel  fund"  committee.  The  latter  is  composed 
of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  of  the 
parish,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  rector,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hardiman,  P.P.,  and  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
They  have  purchased  a  quantity  of  coal,  which  they  arc 
distributing  to  330  families,  at  the  rate  of  one  cwt  per 
week,  at  Is.  per  cwt.  to  each  family.  During  Christmas 
week  coals  were  given  at  8d.  per  cwt.  The  system  has 
hitherto  worked  remarkably  well.  I  walked  after  dark 
in  the  evening  through  the  suburbs,  and  saw  a  cheerful 
fire  in  every  house.  Some  people  were  burning  coals 
on  the  hearth  altogether,  and  though  the  want  of  proper 
grates  is,   of  course,   a  disadvantage,   they  seemed  to 
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manage  very  well,  and  to  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  a  good  and  economical  fire.  Others  bum  wet  turf 
and  timber  along  with  coals;  and,  in  fact,  many  of  the 
persons  supplied  by  the  relief  committee  are  as  weU  off 
for  fuel  now  as  they  ever  were— one  cwt.  of  coal  at  Is. 
being  fully  equal  to  the  amount  of  fiiel  which  they  could 
obtain  in  former  years  for  the  same  sum.  Colonel  Knox, 
who  is  the  largest  landed  proprietor  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, has  acted  with  great  Uberality  on  this  occasion. 
Besides  subscribing  to  the  fuel  fimd,  he  has  distributed 
gratuitously  amongst  his  tenants  800  cart  loads  of  timber 
and  280  cribs  of  turf,  which  he  caused  to  be  delivered 
at  the  houses  of  the  people.  He  also  purchased  100  tons 
of  coal,  which  he  retails  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  suburbs  at  Is.  per  cwt.,  and  Lady  Louisa  has  given 
away  a  large  quantity  of  blankets  and  warm  clothing  to 
the  poor  of  the  town.  Lords  Eilmaine  and  Erne,  who 
are  also  large  proprietors  of  land  in  the  barony  of  Eil- 
maine, have  given  instructions  to  their  agent,  Mr.  James 
Rutledge,  to  provide  coals  for  distribution  under  cost 
price,  and  in  some  cases  gratuitously,  amongst  their 
tenants.  When  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  fuel,  Lord  Clanmorris  opened  his  demesne  of 
Newbrook  for  the  sale  of  timber  to  a  very  large  extent. 
Newbrook  is  about  six  miles  from  Ballinrobe,  on  the 
mail  coach  road  to  Westport,  and  contains  a  vast  extent 
of  wood,  so  that  his  lordship  could  afford  to  dispose  of  a 
great  quantity  without  injiuing  his  demesne.  He  estab- 
lished a  sale  of  timber  twice  a  week,  and  disposed  of  it 
at  prices  ranging  from  Is.  to  5s.  per  load,  according  to 
size  and  quality,  which  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country.  As  the  sale  of  timber 
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was  commenced  before  the  "  fuel  fiind"  committee  were 
in  a  position  to  distribute  coals,  the  people  of  Ballinrobe 
were  for  some  time  dependent  on  that  source  for  the 
supply  of  firing ;  and  I  was  told  that  persons  even  came 
firom  Roscommon,  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
to  buy  timber  at  Lord  Clanmorris^s  demesne. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  I  believe 
there  are  few  places  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  which  are 
better  supplied  with  fuel  than  Ballinrobe  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  local  gentry  and  the  wealthier  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  deserve  great  credit  for  the  prompt, 
energetic,  and  liberal  manner  in  which  they  have  acted 
in  this  emergency ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  long  as 
necessity  requires,  they  will  persevere  with  unrelaxed 
vigour  in  those  exertions  which  have  already  proved  so 
successful  in  mitigating  distress. 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  visited  Ballinrobe,  and  spent 
several  days  there  inquiring  into  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  people.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
general  want  of  employment  amongst  the  labouring 
population.  All  agricultural  operations  were  necessarily 
suspended  in  consequence  of  the  unprecedented  wetness 
of  the  season.  From  July  until  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, the  rain  had  been  heavy  and  incessant.  Potatoes 
could  not  be  dug,  the  fields  could  not  be  ploughed,  and 
three  weeks  ago  scarcely  a  grain  of  wheat  had  been 
sowed.  On  my  second  visit  to  Ballinrobe  I  find  a  most 
gratifying  change  in  this  respect.  There  had  been 
several  weeks  of  mild  dry  weather,  during  which  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  preparing  for  the  next  harvest. 
The  labouring  population  are  fully  employed,  and  if  the 
weather  continues  favourable,  there  will  be  abundance  of 
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work  for  them  to  do  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
wages  of  agricultural  labourers,  which  some  fifteen  years 
ago  ranged  from  6d.  to  8d.,  have  now  risen  to  lOd.  and 
Is.  a  day  in  winter;  Is.  4d.  in  spring;  and  18d.  or  2s. 
during  harvest  time.  As  it  is  expected  that  the  scarcity 
of  fuel  will  be  over  in  March,  when  the  harsh  high 
winds  that  usually  prevail  in  that  month  will  dry  the 
turf  and  give  a  superabundant  supply,  and  as  spring  work 
will  then  be  in  active  operation,  there  is  good  reason  for 
hoping  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  will  not 
be  much  worse  than  in  ordinary  years.  The  oat  crop 
was  tolerably  good  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  there 
was  a  serious  deficit  in  the  produce  of  the  wheat  crop, 
which  is  always  cultivated  extensively  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ballinrobe. 

The  large  farmers  have  profited  so  well  of  late  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  of  stock  and  agricul- 
tural produce  generally,  that  they  are  all  in  a  position  to 
bear  up  against  the  reverses  of  one  or  two  bad  seasons. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  nimierous  class  of  small 
holders  in  Mayo ;  and  although  some  of  them  probably 
may  have  money,  I  anticipate  that  many  will  have  to 
endure  a  hard  and  difficult  struggle  during  the  coming 
season,  withoat,  however,  encountering  the  terrible  pri- 
vations that  have  been  predicted. 

Monday,  the  6th  instant,  was  market  day  at  Ballinrobe, 
and,  being  a  holyday,  there  was  more  than  the  usual 
concourse  of  people.  I  believe  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  old  and  young,  must 
have  been  present.  The  shops  were  thronged  to  excess; 
the  main  street  was  almost  impassable  from  the  dense- 
ness  of  the  crowd;  and,  judging  from  the  comfortable 
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appearance  and  cKeerful  countenances  of  the  people,  no 
one  woidd  suspect  that  there  was  any  prospect  of  distress 
in  the  districts  fix)m  which  this  well-clad  and  orderly 
multitude  had  come.  It  appears  that  the  ^^  marrying 
season**  has  just  set  in,  and  all  the  young  people  con- 
templating matrimony  were  assembled  on  this  occasion 
to  see  and  to  be  seen.  The  young  women  had  all  donned 
their  sprucest  attire,  and  thus  arrayed  in  new  gowns  and 
^awls  of  brilliant  colours,  they  presented  a  very  credi- 
table appearance.  As  I  have  alluded  before  to  ihe  ex« 
travagant  style  of  dress  indulged  in  by  the  farmers' 
wives  and  daughters  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  observed  nothing  of  the  kind  here. 
The  girls  and  women  were  neatly  and  gaily  dressed,  but 
in  a  manner  quite  suited  to  their  position  in  life.  They, 
however,  adopt  a  custom  in  this  part  of  the  country 
which  strikes  a  stranger  with  surprise.  On  market  days 
and  Sundays,  they  walk  barefooted  from  their  homes, 
until  they  have  arrived  within  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  when  they  wash  their  feet  in  a  running  stream, 
and  put  on  their  stockings  and  shoes,  which,  after  leaving 
the  town,  are  taken  off,  and  the  rest  of  the  homeward 
journey  is  performed  unshodden.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  produce  disposed  of  at  this  market,  and  the  prices 
of  grain  exhibited  a  decline.  Wheat  brought  10s.,  and 
oats  6s.  per  cwt.  Whereas  on  Monday,  the  16th  Decem- 
ber, 1861,  the  prices  were — wheat,  lis.,  and  oats,  68.  2d. 
per  cwt,  in  December,  1860,  the  prices  were — wheat, 
12s.  6d.,  and  oats,  7s.  per  cwt.  At  that  time,  potatoes 
were  4d.  per  stone ;  they  are  now  5 Jd. 

About  four  miles  from  Ballinrobe,  and  a  short  distance 
from  the  village  of  Kilmaine,  Mr.  Robert  Tighe,  the 
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gentleman  to  whom  I  have  previously  alluded,  possesses 
an  estate  which  deserves  special  notice,  because  of  the 
remarkable  contrast  which  the  houses  of  his  tenantry 
present  to  the  abodes  of  the  fanners  generally.  It  is 
really  refreshing  to  see  on  either  side  of  the  high  road 
which  runs  through  Mr.  Tighe's  property,  the  commo- 
dious, white-washed,  neatly  thatched  cottages  in  which 
his  tenants  live.  No  fermenting  manure-heap  before  the 
door  offends  the  passer  by.  Each  house  has  a  well  built 
wall  in  front,  with  a  neat  gate  giving  entrance  into  a 
little  flower  garden  or  a  clean  yard.  There  is  a  proper 
farm-yard  attached  to  every  dwelling,  containing  stable, 
cow-house,  and  pig-stye.  When  Mr.  Tighe  purchased  this 
property,  the  houses  upon  it  were  as  bad  and  wretched- 
looking  as  were  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Having  laid 
down  the  land  properly,  and  divided  the  several  holdings 
by  the  erection  of  substantial  walls,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  his  tenants. 
He  assisted  them  to  build,  and  supplies  them  twice  a-year 
with  lime  for  the  purpose  of  white-washing,  which  he 
insists  on  being  regularly  carried  out,  and  in  fact  exer- 
cises a  sort  of  paternal  despotism  over  his  tenants  which 
other  landlords  might  imitate  with  advantage.  His  lands 
are  let  at  moderate  rents,  varying  from  14s.  to  25s.  per 
Irish  acre ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  all  his  tenants 
are  comfortable  and  prosperous ;  whilst  for  neatness  and 
cleanliness  of  external  appearance  at  least,  their  houses 
are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  a  similar  class  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  The  lands  of  Colonel  Knox  and  Lord 
Kilmaine  (the  two  largest  proprietors  in  the  barony),  are 
also  moderately  let,  the  rents  charged  by  the  foimer 
being  about  10  per  cent,  over  the  Ordnance  valuation. 
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The  most  interesting  feature  of  Ballinrobe,  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,  is  the  great  fanning  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  James  Simson,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who, 
some  eix  years  ago,  became  the  tenant  of  Lord  Lucan 
for  no  less  than  2,260  statute  acres,  at  a  rent  of  £2^200 
a-year.  Mr.  Simson  has  taken  a  lease  for  twenty-five 
years,  of  which  six  have  expired,  and  during  the  time  he 
has  been  in  occupation,  his  farming  has  been  attended 
with  eminent  success.  Even  during  the  late  bad  season 
he  has  had  no  great  reason  to  complain.  The  return  of 
his  wheat  was  rather  below  the  average,  but  the  grain 
was  sound  and  good ;  the  oats  were  bulky  in  the  straw, 
but  did  not  yield  an  adequate  return ;  and  the  barley  was 
inferior  in  quality  and  partially  damaged  by  the  wet  On 
the  other  hand,  his  green  crops  were  excellent,  and  the 
produce  of  the  early  sown  turnips  above  an  average. 
Considering  the  great  drought  in  spring,  followed  by  the 
continuous  downpour  of  rain  which  prevailed  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  Mr.  Simson  may  congratulate 
himself  on  being  able  to  save  his  crops  so  well.  His  great 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  agriculture,  com- 
bined with  the  amount  of  labour  which  his  capital 
enables  him  to  command,  gives  him  advantages  which 
farmers  on  a  more  limited  scale  do  not  possess. 

Mr.  Simson  is  diametrically  opposed  in  opinion  to 
those  who  contend  that  Ireland  is  only  suited  for  grazing, 
and  who  would  fain  convert  this  country  into  a  huge 
grazing  field  for  the  supply  of  England  with  beef  and 
mutton.  On  the  contrary,  he  holds  that  two-thirds  of 
the  soil  of  Ireland  are  admirably  suited  for  tillage,  and 
that  a  combined  system  of  tillage  and  grazing  is  the  best 
and  most  profitable  mode  of  farming  that  can  be  carried 
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on  in  ttis  country.  Owing  to  the  greater  humidity  of 
the  climate,  he  calculates  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  agri- 
cultural implements  in  Ireland,  exceeds  that  in  Scotland 
or  England  by  about  15  per  cent. ;  but  his  experience  of 
farming  in  Mayo  proves  that  he  has  been  able  to  save 
his  crops  as  well,  and  to  produce  as  good  a  quality  here, 
as  the  farmers  at  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  He 
thinks  that  all  the  dry  light  soils  ought  to  be  tilled, 
which  would  not  only  be  the  means  of  affording  much 
employment,  but  would  yield  a  larger  return  both  to 
landlord  and  tenant.  Not  only  the  lime  stonesoil,  but  the 
black  loamy  soil  in  which  the  county  of  Mayo  abounds, 
is  peculiarly  suited  for  tillage ;  and  Mr.  Simson  believes 
that  the  breaking  up  of  a  great  portion  of  the  land  in 
this  county,  which  has  been  converted  into  meadow  and 
pasturage,  is  only  a  question  of  time.  He  has  exemplified 
his  faith  in  this  theory,  by  tilling  1,350  acres,  the  re- 
mainder of  his  holding  being  laid  down  in  grass.  He 
also  holds  600  acres  of  grazing  land  from  Lord  Clan- 
morris.  The  system  which  he  employs  is  the  five-shift 
rotation,  viz.,  oats  followed  by  turnips,  then  wheat  or 
barley,  and  afterwards  the  land  is  sown  with  grass  seeds. 
Last  season  he  had  230  acres  under  turnips,  half  of  which 
are  eaten  on  the  ground  by  the  sheep,  the  advantage  of 
this  being  that  it  cleans  the  land  nicely,  and  gives  much 
better  crops  of  com  and  meadow.  Mr.  Simson  keeps  a 
large  quantity  of  stock.  He  has  1,300  ewes,  and  1,400 
lambs,  besides  winter  stock.  He  stall  feeds  150  bullocks 
and  heifers,  and  sends  several  every  week  to  Smithfield 
Market,  Dublin.  His  "  stores"  mmiber  about  200,  and 
the  quantity  of  turnips  which  he  cultivates,  enables  him 
to  feed  them  in  the  house  during  the  winter  months,  and 
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thus  keep  up  their  conditdon.  In  the  usual  system  of 
grazing,  the  highly  bred  cattle  are  allowed  to  get  out  of 
condition,  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  during  winter, 
and  become  so  deteriorated,  that  they  cannot  be  got 
round  again  until  half  the  summer  is  over;  and  when 
put  in  the  stall  to  be  fed  with  turnips,  they  are  frequently 
the  last  sold,  when  they  ought  to  be  the  first.  Mr. 
Simson  adopts  the  plan  of  keeping  his  cattle  in  the  house, 
and  feeding  them  with  turnips  for  three  months  of  the 
year,  which  enables  him  to  keep  more  stock,  to  have  an 
"  early  bite"  of  grass  by  allowing  the  fields^to  rest,  and, 
in  fact,  to  carry  on  grazing  to  perfection. 

Mr.  Simsoii  has  two  farm  steadings,  one  at  Cloonagh 
Castle,  where  he  resides,  the  other  at  "  Grallows  Hill", 
some  half-a-mile  distant.  No  less  than  fourteen  pairs  of 
horses  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  at  each 
steading  there  is  a  steam-engine  which  drives  a  saw  mill, 
a  bone-grinding  mill,  and  a  threshing  and  winnowing 
machine.  The  amoimt  of  emplo3rment  given  by  this 
gentleman  is  necessarily  very  large,  and  the  wages  he 
allows  are  liberal.  His  ploughmen  commence  at  Ts.  a 
week,  and  their  wages  are  advanced  gradually  until  they 
reach  10s.  a-week,  which  is  the  highest  rate  allowed. 
The  married  ploughman  receives  8s.  per  week,  with  a 
free  cottage  and  garden,  and  the  keep  of  a  cow.  The 
general  ra^ie  of  wages  paid  by  Mr.  Simson,  in  harvest 
time  is  18d.  a  day,  and  sometimes  he  has  300  extra 
hands  employed  in  the  saving  of  his  crops.  If  there 
were  more  men  in  the  country  like  him,  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  employment  for  the  labouring  population. 
However,  while  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  practical  skill  which  he  displays  in 
every  branch  of  agriculture,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
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the  system  of  farming  on  so  great  a  scale  is  that  which  is 
best  adapted  for  Ireland.  The  comparative  value  of 
large  and  small  farms  is  still  an  open  question.  In  his 
valuable  essay  on  the  management  of  Landed  Property 
in  Ireland,  Mr.  Blacker  maintains  that  the  occupant  of  a 
farm  not  exceeding  from  six  to  eight  acres,  can  live  com- 
fortably, and  pay  as  high  a  rent  as  ^ny  large  farmer,  if  he 
follows  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  feeds  his  cattle  in 
the  house.  Whether  this  be  well  or  ill-foimded,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  system  has  never  been  pro- 
perly understood  or  acted  upon  by  the  small  fanners  of 
Connaught,  whose  ignorance  and  indolence  in  indus- 
trial matters  are  proverbial.  The  rectification  of  this 
state  of  things,  though  it  must  be  slow  and  gradual, 
depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  landlords  of  the 
country.  By  acting  towards  their  tenantry  with  justice, 
by  taking  a  friendly  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  endea- 
vouring to  win  their  confidence  by  kindness,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  have  it  in  their  power  to  obtain 
almost  unlimited  influence  over  a  people  who,  with  all 
their  faults,  are  remarkably  tractable,  and  very  easily  led. 
The  number  of  paupers  in  the  Ballinrobe  workhouse 
on  Saturday,  the  4th  January,  1862,  was  223,  being  an 
increase  of  forty-three  over  the  number  at  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  previous  year.  The  highest 
poundage  rate  in  the  union  is  Is.  6d.,  for  the  electoral 
division  of  Ballinrobe,  and  the  lowest  3d.,  for  the  Cap- 
padufi"  or  Tourmakeady  division.  The  average  rate  for 
the  whole  union  is  scarcely  lOd.  in  the  pound.  The 
contract  prices  are:  white  bread,  ejd.,  and  wholemeal 
bread,  5 Jd.  per  41b.  loaf;  Indian  meal,  10s.  4d.,  and  oat- 
meal, 14s.  9d.  per  cwt 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Weftport.— Demesne  of  the  Marquess  of  Sligo. — Benevolence  of  William 
Liyingstone,  Esq. — Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Population. — 
Decrease  of  Domestic  Industry. 

Westpoet,  Count j  Mayo,  Jan.  14, 1862. 
Westpoet,  a  seaport  town,  and  second  in  this  county 
to  Ballinrobe,  in  point  of  size,  extent  of  population, 
and  business,  is  situate  on  the  south-eastern  side  of 
Clew  Bay.  For  some  miles  after  leaving  Ballinrobe, 
the  road  skirts  the  margin  of  Lough  Mask,  across  the 
waters  of  which  we  see  the  Tourmakeady  hills,  and  can 
even  distinguish  some  of  the  buildings  to  which  recent 
occurrences  have  given  so  much  notoriety.  Before 
arriving  at  the  police  station  of  the  Partry  district,  in  the 
parish  of  Ballyovey,  situate  about  six  Irish  miles  from 
Tourmakeady,  and  five  from  Ballinrobe,  we  enter  on  the 
property  of  Sir  Robert  Lynch  Blosse,  Bart.,  whose  land 
appears  to  have  been  carefully  improved,  and  whose 
tenants  are,  generally  speaking,  the  most  comfortable  in 
this  locality.  As  we  proceed,  the  land  becomes  poorer 
and  poorer,  until  at  length  the  road  passes  for  several 
miles  through  a  dreary  waste  of  bog,  with  small  lakes, 
here  and  there  covered  with  wild  fowl  of  various  kinds. 
Scarcely  a  habitation  is  visible  except  on  the  sides  of 
the  distant  mountains,  where  human  existence  is  indi- 
cated by  the  smoke  rising  from  a  few  scattered  villages. 
Approaching  Westport,  a  great  change  is  perceptible. 
The  land,  though  light  and  poor  in  quality,  is  better 
cultivated ;  the  houses  become  more  numerous,  and  the 
tmdulating  character  of  the  country  presents  an  agree* 
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able  contrast  to  the  level  and  desolate  tract  of  unpro- 
ductive bog  through  which  we  have  previously  travelled* 
The  town  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  with  hiUs  of  moderate 
height  surrounding  it  on  every  side,  except  towards  the 
sea,  where  there  is  an  excellent  quay-wall  for  the  accom- 
modation of  shipping,  and  many  spacious  goods'  stores, 
large  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  much  more 
extended  commerce  than  Westport  at  present  enjoys. 
It  struck  me  as  being  neater  and  cleaner  than  most  of 
the  places  I  have  visited  in  the  West.  It  has  several 
good  streets,  with  respectable,  well-stocked  shops,  that 
appear  to  do  an  active  and  profitable  business,  though 
just  at  present  trade  is  as  dull  here  as  elsewhere  through- 
out the  country. 

The  Mall  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  town ;  a 
stream  flows  through  the  centre  of  it,  bordered  on  either 
side  with  a  row  of  fine  trees,  and  at  one  end  of  it  is  the 
gate  opening  into  the  Marquess  of  Sligo's  demesne. 
Large  and  respectable  houses  line  both  sides  of  the  Mall, 
the  two  most  prominent  buildings  being  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapol,  and  the  great  hotel,  nearly  opposite  to  it, 
built  by  the  late  Lord  Sligo  for  the  better  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors  to  Westport.  This  hotel  was  once  one  of 
the  most  comfortable  in  Ireland.  Under  its  first  proprietor, 
Mr.  Robinson,  it  obtained  a  deservedly  high  reputation, 
which  was  well  sustained  under  the  management  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Daly,  who  lost  her  life  a  few  years  ago  in  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  Erriff  river  at  night,  the  bridge  having 
been  swept  away  by  a  flood  some  few  days  previously. 

The  demesne  of  the  Marquess,  which  is  of  considerable 
extent,  is  finely  wooded,  and  within  it  is  situated  a  pretty 
little  Protestant  church,  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
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the  town.  Some  distance  further  on,  stands  Westport 
House,  a  commodious  and  massive  structure,  command- 
ing splendid  views  of  Clew  Bay.  The  latter  is  studded 
with  innumerable  islands,  and  presents  on  a  summer  or 
autumn  evening,  when  the  sun  is  declining  in  the  west, 
what  Mr.  Thackeray  calls  the  most  beautiful  view  he  ever 
saw  in  the  world,  the  smaller  islands  looking  like  so 
many  dolphins  and  whales  basking  in  a  sea  of  gold; 
whilst  in  the  centre  rises  the  bold  form  of  Clare  Island, 
once  a  stronghold  of  the  famous  Grace  O'Malley,  whose 
edges,  when  Mr.  Thackeray  saw  it,  were  bright  cobalt,  the 
middle  being  lighted  up  with  a  brilliant  scarlet  tinge, 
such  as  he  would  have  laughed  at  in  a  picture,  never 
having  seen  it  in  nature  before,  but  looked  at  with  wonder 
and  pleasure,  until  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  hue  dis- 
appeared. Prevailing  over  the  scene,  and  visible  for 
miles  in  every  dii-ection,  is  the  celebrated  conical  moun- 
tain Croagh  Patrick,  from  which,  the  legend  tells  us,  the 
patron  saint  of  Ireland  precipitated  into  the  sea  all  the 
venomous  reptiles  in  the  country.  The  shores  of  Clew 
Bay,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westport,  are  so  attractive, 
from  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  that  a  large  number  of 
visitors  resort  thither  in  the  bathing  season,  and  numerous 
pretty  lodges  have  been  erected  for  their  accommodation. 
By  the  last  census,  the  population  of  Westport  numbered 
3,911,  exceeding  that  of  Castlebar  by  950,  and  lower 
than  that  of  Ballina  by  about  1,500  persons.  This 
number  includes  a  considerable  portion  of  labouring  men 
and  artizans  of  a  humble  class,  shoemakers,  tailors,  car- 
penters, nailors,  etc.  All  these  people  have  always  suffered 
more  or  less  distress  in  spring,  from  the  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  they 
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Will  suffer  more  severely  this  year  from  that  cause  tlian 
at  any  time  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

The  farming  classes  spent  their  money  in  the  towns 
freely  enough  during  the  prosperous  years  that  they 
have  lately  enjoyed ;  but  the  check  that  they  sustained 
last  season  has  had  the  natural  effect  of  causing  them  to 
draw  their  purse-strings  tight,  and  hot  to  spend  a  penny 
which  they  can  possibly  avoid.  Thus,  trade  is  almost  at 
a  stand-still,  money  is  not  circulated  as  usual,  and  the 
artizans  have  no  means  of  gaining  their  livelihood.  It 
is  true,  the  price  of  provisions  is  very  moderate,  potatoes 
selling  in  the  market  for  4^d.  and  5d.  a  stone ;  Indian 
meal  at  £9  5s.,  and  oatmeal  at  £13  10s.  a  ton;  but  as 
few  of  the  artizan  class  have  been  provident  enough  to 
save  money,  of  course  when  they  are  unable  to  earn 
they  are  unable  to  buy.  Some  of  the  people  of  this  town 
sowed  conacre  last  year,  a  system  not  much  practised 
here,  and  these  have  sustained  a  considerable  loss  by  the 
failure  of  their  potato  crop,  the  deficiency  of  which,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  is  estimated  at  one-half.  The  Mar- 
quess of  Sligo,  who  owns  nearly  all  the  land  surrounding 
the  town,  does  not  approve  of  the  system;  and  all  his 
tenants  who  hold  under  leases  are  bound  not  to  give  any 
conacre,  whilst  the  tenants  holding  from  year  to  year  are 
not  permitted  to  give  it,  except  by  special  permission  from 
the  rent-office.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  then,  the 
result  of  my  inquiries  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
more  than  usual  distress  amongst  the  artizans  of  Westport 
in  tho  ensuing  spring,  and  that  there  may  be  extreme 
destitution  in  individual  cases.  An  instance  of  the  latter 
kind  has  been  mentioned  to  me  as  having  occurred  a 
few  weeks  ago.    It  was  the  case  of  the  family  who,  from 
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Sunday  until  Wednesday,  had  no  food  but  a  little  weak 
gruel.     The  head  of  this  family  had  been  a  car-driver. 
He  broke  his  leg,  and  became  incapacitated  for  work,  but 
picked  up  a  few  shillings  a- week  by  attending  as  a  helper 
at  Bianconi's  establishment;  finally,  he  became  unable  to 
support  his  wife  and  children,  and  to  save  themselves 
from  starvation,  the  whole  family  were  obliged  to  go  into 
the  workhouse.     I  mention  this  case,  because  it  was  one 
of  the  few  that  came  under  my  notice,  of  persons  who 
had  never  before  received  poor-law  relief  being  obliged 
now  to  resort  to  it.     Up  to  the  present,  nearly  all  the 
individuals  who  have  recently  obtained  admission  into  the 
workhouses  of  this  county  had  formerly  been  inmates  of 
them,  or  were  sick,  aged,  and  infirm  persons.     There  are 
many  of  the  humbler  classes  and  poorer  inhabitants  of 
Westport  who  even  now  are  much  pressed,  and  are 
obliged  to  pawn  articles  of  furniture  and  dress  in  order 
to  exist.     Their  distress  will  increase  in  severity  as  the 
season  progresses ;  but  I  wish  to  guard  myself  against  being 
supposed  to  countenance  the  idea  that  famine  is  to  be 
apprehended  either  in  the  towns  or  in  the  rural  districts 
of  such  parts  of  the  country  as  I  have  yet  examined. 
There  are  remote  districts  in  Connemara  and  elsewhere, 
in  which  the  poverty  of  the  people  (their  normal  con- 
dition) will  be  aggravated  by  the  deficiency  of  the  last 
harvest,  and  where  the  absence  of  a  resident  gentry  will 
deprive  them  of  a  resource  possessed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  other  places  to  a  greater  or  a  lesser  degree ;  but  on  the 
whole  I  believe  the  great  mass  of  the  small  farmers  and 
labouring  population  will  be  able  to  struggle  through 
until  the  incoming  of  the  next  harvest.    In  Westport 
and  the  surrounding  dbtrict  the  ordinary  fuel  of  the 
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countxj,  turf,  is  scarce  and  dear  to  an  unprecedented 
degree,  whicli  partially  results  from  the  restriction  that 
prevails  on  some  of  the  estates.     Some  proprietors  let 
their  turf  banks  at  rates  ranging  from  £4  to  £6,  and  in 
some  cases  even  as  high  as  £8  an  acre.     Considering  the 
inexhaustible  extent  of  bogs  throughout  the  county  of 
Mayo,  I  think  that  the  landlords  might  evince  greater 
liberality  in  dealing  with  their  tenantry  in  this  matter. 
On  Lord  Sligo's  estate,  I  understand,  there  is  no  restric- 
tion imposed  on  the  tenants,  except  such  as  is  necessary 
to  insure  the  cutting  of  the  turf  in  a  systematic  and 
proper  manner.     A  nominal  rent  is  now  charged  for  the 
turf  banks,  and  the  money  thus  realised  is  expended  on 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  drains 
through  the  bogs.     Mr.  Smith,  Lord  Sligo's  agent,  told 
me  that  in  future  he  intends  to  insist  on  the  tenants  cut- 
ting and  saving  their  turf  in  May ;  and  all  who  neglect 
doing  so  will  be  compelled  to  pay  a  higher  rent  for  the 
banks.     This  is  a  very  good  and  proper  arrangement ; 
but   I   apprehend  that  the  experience  of  the   present 
season  will  produce  such  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  people   as   to   prevent   the  'recurrence  of  a  "  fuel 
famine"  from  any  neglect  on  their  part.     If  they  do  not 
save  their  turf  in  future  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
when  they  can  do  so  without  neglecting  any  other  indis- 
pensable work,  they  will  deserve  to  suffer.     About  six 
weeks  ago  there  was  much  distress  in  Westport  arising 
from  the  scarcity  of  fuel ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
want  was  supplied  by  the  prompt  and  energetic  action 
of  one  or  two  gentlemen,  who,  without  calling  any  meet- 
ing or  appealing  to  public  charity,  provided  from  their 
own  resources  a  quantity  of  coab  for  the  poorer  inhabi- 
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tants  of  the  town  at  a  reduced  price.  The  credit  of  this 
benevolent  act  is  principally  due  to  Mr.  William  Living- 
stone, the  leading  merchant  in  Westport,  who,  when  the 
supply  of  turf  began  to  fail,  saw  the  necessity  of  making 
some  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  people  without  delay, 
and  accordingly  commenced  the  distribution  of  coals 
from  his  own  stores  so  far  back  as  the  18th  of  November 
last.  On  the  31st  of  October  a  large  quantity  of  coals 
had  been  shipped  at  Glasgow  for  consignment  to  Mr. 
Livingstone;  but  when  I  was  at  Westport,  the  week 
before  Christmas,  none  of  the  vessels  had  arrived,  being 
detained  by  contrary  winds,  and  there  were  then  scarcely 
any  coals  remaining  in  the  town.  So  great  was  the 
dearth,  that  Mr.  Livingstone  was  obliged  for  a  time  to 
keep  his  distillery  going  by  burning  flour  barrels  and 
other  timber ;  but  all  this  time  the  distribution  of  coals  to 
the  poor  was  never  suspended,  and  I  need  not  say  how 
vast  an  amount  of  suflFering  was  averted  by  this  timely 
assistance.  The  relieving  oflScer  of  the  union  supplied 
Mr.  Livingstone  with  the  names  of  the  persons  who  stood 
most  in  need  of  relief;  and  tins,  together  with  his  local 
knowledge,  and  that  of  his  sons,  who  are  associated  with 
him  in  business,  enabled  him  to  select  with  tolerable 
certainty  the  most  deserving  objects.  The  town  was 
divided  into  districts,  and  a  day  fixed  for  the  distribution 
of  the  coals,  which  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per  cwt., 
to  about  600  families,  representing  over  2,000  persons. 
The  giving  of  coals  gratuitously  was  not  adopted,  both 
because  of  the  demoralising  eflFect  which  public  charity 
is  generally  calculated  to  produce,  and  because  the 
necessity  for  such  a  measure  was  not  supposed  to  have 
arisen. 
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I  regret  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  manly  independence, 
which  would  scorn  to  receive  aid  when  not  absolutely 
required,  is  much  wanting  amongst  the  people  of  this 
country;  and  if  coals  or  anything  else  were  supplied 
gratuitously,  we  might  safely  coimt  on  seeing  the  list  of 
applicants  swelled  by  persons  possessed  of  ample  means, 
who  ought  to  be  above  such  disgraceful  mendicancy.  It 
it  most  difficult  to  guard  against  imposition  in  these 
matters.  I  was  told  in  Westport,  that  a  man  applied  for 
coals,  who  is  in  constant  employment,  and  in  the  receipt 
of  between  £50  and  £60  a-year.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  he  applied  was  well  acquainted  with  his  circum- 
stances, and  asked  him  if  he  were  not  ashamed  to  class 
himself  amongst  the  poor,  for  whom  alone  the  relief  was 
intended.  The  man's  reply  was:  "I  know  very  well, 
sir,  that  I  am  able  to  buy  fuel  at  the  market  price :  but 
several  of  my  neighbours,  who  are  as  well  off  as  I  am,  are 
getting  the  coals,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not  get 
them  too".  It  is  well  known  that,  during  the  famine 
years,  many  persons  received  assistance  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  destitute  circumstances,  when  in  point  of 
fact  they  had  money  and  possessed  valuable  stock ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  recollection  of  the 
frightful  jobbery  which  then  prevailed  should  deter  the 
poor  law  authorities  from  sanctioning  the  system  of  out- 
door relief,  in  a  country  where  such  abuses  can  exist 
The  distribution  of  coals  in  Westport  has  been  managed 
discreetly,  and  hitherto  the  system  has  worked  admirably. 
Several  vessels  have  lately  arrived  laden  with  coals,  so 
that  the  town  is  now  amply  provided  for,  and  able  to 
supply  the  wants  of  Castlebar  and  other  places.  I  should 
mention  that  the  Marquess  of  Sligo  has  cooperated  with 
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Mr  Livingstone  in  this  good  work.  When  his  lordship 
was  communicated  with  on  the  subject,  he  at  once  entered 
warmly  into  Mr.  Livingstone's  views,  and  undertook  to 
provide  any  quantity  of  coals  that  was  necessary  for  the 
supply  of  the  town.  The  Dowager  Marchioness  of 
Sligo  has  generously  given  several  hundred  pairs  of 
blankets  and  a  quantity  of  warm  clothing  to  the  poor  on 
the  estate,  these  liberal  gifts  being  distributed  through 
the  agency  of  several  local  clergymen.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  enumerate  all  the  kind  acts  of  the  noble 
proprietor  of  Westport  and  his  family  on  this  occasion, 
but  I  may  safely  state  that  they  have  worthily  acquitted 
themselves  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their 
station.  The  only  employment  given  here  at  present  on 
an  extensive  scale  is  that  afforded  by  Mr.  Livingstonei 
who  is  not  merely  the  first  merchant  in  Westport  and  in 
Mayo,  but  throughout  the  whole  province  of  Connaught 
He  has  a  brewery  and  distillery,  four  or  five  mills,  and 
several  large  com  stores  in  the  town,  besides  having 
mills  and  stores  in  Ballina,  Ballinrobe,'  Clifden,  Head- 
ford,  and  various  other  places  tliroughout  the  province. 
The  large  amoimt  of  com  which  he  has  always  in  store 
keeps  down  the  price,  and  prevents  small  dealers  fix)m 
exacting  exorbitant  rates  from  the  poor.  In  these  days 
commercial  success  is  attainable  only  by  the  combination 
of  enterprise,  energy,  knowledge,  and  integrity ;  and  in 
addition  to  those  qualities,  which  have  raised  him  to  his 
present  position,  Mr.  Livingstone  has  evinced  others, 
which  have  won  for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
classes  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 

With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation in  the  country  surrounding  Westport,  I  have  little 
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to  say  that  differs  materiallj  from  tKe  observations  I 
have  made  with  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  question  is,  can  the  farmers  bear  up  against  the 
triple  loss  of  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes?  I  believe  they 
can,  with  the  exception  of  some  very  small  holders,  who 
are  deeply  indebted  for  guano  and  "loan  money"  to 
agents,  shopkeepers,  loan  offices,  and  "gombeen"  men 
(the  name  applied  to  country  usurers  of  the  peasant  cLiss), 
who  arc  very  numerous  in  this  county.  It  is  said  that 
some  of  the  gombeen  men  expect  to  lose  largely  this 
year,  and  if  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  will  be 
much  privation  endured  by  some  of  the  small  farmers, 
who  do  not  possess  any  stock  which  they  can  dispose 
of  as  a  dernier  resort  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  most 
serious  thing  for  all  classes  of  the  community  if  the 
country  were  afflicted  with  general  and  severe  distress, 
resembling  that  of  the  famine  time ;  for  if  I  have  riifhtly 
apprehended  the  temper  and  character  of  the  people, 
they  will  neither  go  into  the  workhouses,  nor  starve 
patiently  en  masse  as  they  did  in  the  terrible  years  of 
'47-48.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  rents  have  never 
been  better  paid  in  this  part  of  the  country  than  during 
the  last  year.  On  the  large  estate  of  Lord  Sligo,  which 
extends  into  the  Killeries,  and  on  his  property  in  other 
parts  of  the  county,  there  have  been  no  defaulting 
tenants.  They  are  nearly  all  small  holders,  paying  from 
£5  to  £10  a  year,  and  there  are  a  few  holdings  under 
old  leases  at  a  very  low  rent.  AU  these  people  have 
paid  their  rent  without  any  pressure  being  put  upon 
them,  as  I  am  informed ;  and  this  was  also  the  case  with 
the  tenantry  of  Mr.  Olive,  M.P.,  at  Ballycroy,  in  the 
north  of  the  county  opposite  to  the  island  of  Achill.  The 
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punctuality  with  wUch  these  rents  have  been  paid  is  a 
proof  that  the  tenants  must  have  had  money  saved,  when 
we  also  take  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  a  great  many 
of  them  have  not  yet  threshed  out  their  oats.  I  have 
seen  the  stacks  still  standing  in  the  haggards,  and  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  circimistance  by  persons 
resident  here,  who  have  been  struck  by  the  falling  off  in 
the  export  of  oats.  Up  to  the  latter  end  of  December 
last,  only  seven  vessels  laden  with  oats  left  this  harbour; 
whereas  up  to  the  same  time  in  the  year  1860,  there 
were  about  fifteen,  and  there  was  at  least  double  the 
quantity  of  oats  in  store  this  time  last  year  that  there  is  at 
present.  A  considerable  quantity  of  potatoes  has  hitherto 
been  grown  in  this  locality  for  export,  and  the  actual 
export  of  potatoes  from  Clew  Bay  in  the  year  1860  was 
ftdly  1,500  tons.  In  consequence  of  the  loss  now  sus- 
tained, the  farmers  are  not  able  to  export  any,  as  usual, 
but  they  will  have  as  much  as  will  supply  their  own 
wants  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  until  the  latter  end 
of  April,  when  it  is  probable  the  pressure  will  begin  to 
be  felt.  I  have  been  informed  that  much  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  town ;  and  I  was  particularly  struck  by 
the  number  of  snug  farm-houses,  and  well  fenced,  well 
tilled  fiaurms  both  on  the  road  leading  from  Ballinrobe  to 
Westport,  and  on  that  from  the  latter  to  Castlebar.  The 
Marquess  of  Sligo  has  taken  pains  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  his  tenantry  and  increase  the  value  of  his  own 
property.  He  has  had  his  lands  "  striped",  or  divided, 
and  insists  on  the  tenants  building  new  houses,  having 
three  windows  in  front,  and  providing  proper  offices 
and  sheds  for  their  cattle.     Some  twelve  or  thirteen 
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years  ago  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  three  or  four 
cows  tied  up  inside  the  fanner's  dwelling,  whilst  the  pig 
had  the  run  of  the  house  at  all  times,  and  was  a  re- 
cognized member  of  the  family.  The  Marquess  will  not 
allow  this  practice  to  be  carried  on,  and  he  has  undoubt- 
edly done  much  to  reform  the  habits  of  his  tenantry  in 
this  respect.  He  assists  them  to  build  their  houses  by 
giving  timber  from  his  woods  for  that  purpose,  and  his 
lands  are  let  at  reasonable  rents. 

With  regard  to  public  works  in  this  neighbourhood, 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  so  urgently  required  as  the  re- 
building of  the  bridge  over  the  Erriff  river,  which  was 
swept  away  a  few  years  ago  by  a  terrific  flood  that 
destroyed  a  great  many  other  bridges  in  the  barony  of 
.  Murrisk.  The  river  Erriff,  which  runs  between  Leenane 
and  Westport  almost  at  the  junction  of  the  counties  of 
Galway  and  Mayo,  is  at  all  times  a  considerable  river,  but 
when  swollen  by  mountain  floods  becomes  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  cross,  and  in  attempting  to  make  the  passage  life 
has  already  been  sacrificed.  The  rebuilding  of  the  bridge 
has  hitherto  been  retarded  by  a  dispute  between  the 
ratepayers  of  the  barony  of  Murrisk  and  the  grand  jury 
of  the  county,  respecting  the  parties  by  whom  the  cost 
should  be  borne.  It  appears  that  by  law  the  building  of 
all  bridges  is  made  a  county  charge;  but  the  grand  jury 
being  of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  certain  baronies 
were  making  too  many  demands  for  these  purposes  on 
the  county  purse,  entered  into  a  bye-law  that  in  future 
each  barony  should  bear  the  expense  of  building  and 
repairing  its  own  bridges.  The  ratepayers  of  Murrisk 
naturally  protest  against  being  saddled  with  the  heavy 
cost  of  constructing  such  a  bridge  as  that  over  the  Erriff 
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river,  but  hitherto  the  grand  jury  have  refused  to  under- 
take the  wort.  The  absence  of  a  bridge  here  is  a  serious 
loss  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Westport,  as  it 
stops  intercourse  with  the  western  part  of  the  county  of 
Gkilway.  It  was  hoped  at  one  time  that  the  people  of 
the  latter  county  would  consent  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
expense,  inasmuch  as  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge  is 
almost  of  as  much  importance  to  them  as  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Mayo ;  but  they  are  not  likely  to  yield  to 
any  suggestions  of  this  kind.  The  railway,  which  is  to 
have  its  terminus  at  Westport,  will  be  opened  as  far  as 
Claremorris  in  March.  The  construction  of  the  line  to 
Castlebar  will  then  be  proceeded  with.  Might  it  not  be 
possible,  also,  to  go  on  with  the  making  of  the  earth- 
works from  Westport  to  Castlebar,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  view  to  give  employment  to  the  people?  This 
appears  to  be  a  work  in  which  the  government  might 
fairly  be  asked  to  assist  by  advancing  money  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  and  spreading  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
over  a  long  period.  I  have  been  forcibly  strtilck  with 
the  great  falling  off  in  the  domestic  industrial  habits  of 
the  peasantry  in  the  several  counties  and  districts  that  I 
have  travelled  through.  Previous  to  1846-48  the  people 
were  taught  thrifty  habits  from  necessity.  Every  cottier 
tenant  or  small  farmer  sowed  a  portion  of  flax  every  year, 
the  manufacture  of  which  kept  the  mother  and  daughters 
of  the  family  usefully  employed  during  the  long  winter 
nights,  each  member  of  the  household  taking  a  separate 
pride  in  the  several  branches  of  their  industry.  Some 
spun  yam  to  make  fine  linen;  others  spun  wool  suffi- 
ciently fine  to  make  dresses  for  themselves  and  frieze 
coats  for  theb  fathers  and  brothers,  who,  in  those  days  of 
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domestic  industry,  rarely  bought  wearing  apparel  at  the 
shops.    You  might  see  on  their  little  hedge-rows  pieces 
of  linen  bleaching  and  frieze  hung  out  to  dry,  having 
xmdergone  the  process  of  milling.     The  spinning-wheel 
not    un&equently  formed    an    important  item  in  the 
marriage  portion  of  the   farmer's   daughter.      To  the 
praises  of  her  good  qualities  as  a  housewife  were  added: 
"  There  was  not  a  girl  in  the  county  could  spin  a  finer 
thread  of  yam,  or  make  a  better   stocking".     Many  a 
pleasant  winter's  night   was  spent  usefiilly  and  cheer- 
fully when  the  boys  and  girls  of  Ireland  used  to  assemble 
with  their  spinning-wheels  at  a  neighbour's  house,  the 
busy  hum  of  the  wheels  being  kept  tune  to  by  a  song 
and  chorus.     There  was   always  some  "pleasant  boy" 
among  the  company,  who  told  a  story,  or  the  travelling 
piper  not  unfrequently  enlivened  the  scene,  adding  his 
quota  of  stories  of  the  "  ould  people".     In  die  country 
towns  creels  full  of  spinning-wheels  might  be  seen  every 
market  day  exposed  for  sale.     All  this  appears  to  have 
passed  away:  and  for  what  reason?     In  those  days  the 
people   learnt  thrifly   habits    from   the   fact  that   they 
rarely  received  cash  payments  for  their  labour.     They 
were  almost  in  every  instance  paid  by  ccfiacre   which 
they  took  from  their  employers.     The  latter  in  the 
summer  season  also  advanced  oatmeal  and  potatoes;  the 
poor  labourer  was  always  in  debt  to  him;  the  account 
was  only  settled  at  intervals  of  six  months,  and  what- 
ever side   the   balance  was,   it  was  invariably   carried 
orward  to  the  next  half-year's   account.      The  substi- 
tution of  cash  payments  is  no  doubt  an  improvement 
on  the  conacre  system,  but  so  far  as  the  industrial  habits 
of  the  people  are  concerned,  there  may  be  some  reason 
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for  regretting  the  disuse  into  which  that  system  has 
fallen.  Since  the  long -to-be-remembered  years  of  famine, 
the  labourers  have  been  regularly  paid  weekly  in  cash, 
and  the  result  is,  that  the  cottier  tenants,  and  in  many 
instances  the  sons  of  farmers,  who  receive  a  high  rate 
of  payment  in  consequence  of  the  great  diminution  in  the 
numbers  of  the  labouring  population,  take  their  wages 
to  the  shops  to  buy,  instead  of  manufacturing  for  them- 
selves. The  consequence  at  the  present  time  is  very 
perceptible.  You  will  rarely  see  a  suit  of,  home  manu- 
facture worn  by  any  of  the  peasantry,  either  male  or 
female,  particularly  the  latter,  who  spend  their  earnings 
in  the  neighbouring  towns  in  the  purchase  of  cotton 
dresses  and  striped  petticoats,  an'd  have  quite  got  out 
of  the  system  of  making  their  own  clothing.  Hoops, 
though  generally  worn  now  by  the  peasantry  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  are  not  of  an  expensive  sort,  as  I 
have  known  of  the  long  willow  switches  that  grow  so 
luxuriantly  in  the  bog  gardens  being  cut,  peeled,  and 
boiled,  to  give  them  the  requisite  flexibility,  then 
fastened  round  a  barrel,  or  some  like  object,  until  they 
have  become  "  set",  and  thus  skilfully  fashioned  into  this 
now  indispensable  article  of  female  attire.  It  is,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  very  rare  indeed  to  hear  the  busy  hum  of 
the  spinning-wheel.  Each  village,  in  those  thrifty  days 
now  gone  by,  had  its  weaver,  who  was  at  all  times  kept 
fully  employed,  making  either  linen  or  frieze.  In  fact, 
in  the  present  day,  the  peasant  girls  of  Ireland  in  many 
districts  do  not  know  how  to  spin  either  linen  or  woollen 
yam,  and  some  cannot  knit  a  stocking.  I  fear  that  the 
falling  off  of  these  thrifly  and  industrious  habits  will  be 
severely  felt  at  some  future  day,  if  the  population  in- 
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creases,  and  the  labour  market  becomes  overstocked.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  landlords  of  Ireland  would  endea- 
vour to  urge  upon  the  people  the  necessity  of  relying  to 
some  extent  on  their  own  resources  in  this  particular, 
and  to  revive  a  system  from  which  in  former  times  so 
much  benefit  has  been  derived.  These  observations 
apply  more  strongly  to  some  parts  of  the  West  than  to 
others.  Flannel  and  frieze  are  stiU  manufactured  in 
many  places  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  though  not  nearly 
to  the  extent  of  former  times ;  but  the  linen  trade  has 
entirely  disappeared,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
introduction  of  the  flax-spinning  machinery,  which  in- 
flicted so  heavy  a  blow  on  the  domestic  industry  of  the 
farmers  of  the  North  bf  Ireland.  The  linen  trade  was 
once  extensively  carried  on  in  this  district,  and  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  as  many  as  900  or  1,000  pieces 
were  often  measured  and  sold  on  a  market-day  in  the 
town  of  Westport.  There  is  no  trade  which  affords 
such  general  employment  as  this,  and  its  decline  is  a 
subject  of  deep  regret  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Castlebar. — "  Gombeen"  Men. — Principal  Landowners. — The  "  Run- 
dale"  fc^ystem. — Lord  Lucon's  Farm. 

Castlebab,  January  18, 1862. 

This  is  the  county  town  of  Mayo,  though  inferior  in  size 

and  population  both  to  Ballina  and  Westport.   According 

to  the  last  census,  Castlebar  contained  a  population  of 

only  2,960,  and  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  been 
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acquainted  with  the  town  for  many  years  past,  is,  that  it 
has  not  recently  made  any  advance  in  prosperity.  It  has 
one  good  street,  containing  several  excellent  shops,  whose 
occupants  appear  to  do  a  safe,  if  not  a  very  active  and 
flourishing  business.  The  suburbs  and  back  streets  or 
lanes  are  wretched  and  poor-looking  in  the  extreme,  like 
those  of  all  the  country  towns  in  the  west  of  Ireland  that 
I  have  visited.  A  village  green,  a  large  and  well-kept 
gaol,  and  a  huge  deserted  barrack  are  amongst  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  town.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
distress  amongst  the  artizans  and  labouring  classes,  but 
not  moie  at  present  than  is  usually  to  be  found  amongst 
them  in  ordinary  years  when  employment  is  slack.  The 
scarcity  of  fuel  was  at  first  felt  very  severely  by  tlie 
poor,  but  prompt  and  effective  measures  have  been  taken 
by  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  arising  from  this  cause.  About  three  weeks 
before  Christmas  a  fuel  committee  was  formed,  and  £180 
subscribed,  to  which  Lord  Lucan,  the  proprietor  of  the 
town  and  the  principal  landowner  in  the  district,  contri- 
buted £25.  The  leading  members  of  the  committee  are : 
The  Rot.  Mr.  Stoney,  Rector;  the  Rev.  Mr.  M*Clelland, 
the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Brown,  P.P. ;  Mr.  John  Bole, 
Mr.  Young,  Mr.  James  Malley,  Mr.  Stritch,  R.M. ;  Mr. 
John  Dudgeon,  Doctors  Nott  and  M*Grale,  and  Mr.  John 
Murphy,  who  acts  as  honorary  secretary.  The  members 
of  the  committee  went  through  the  town  and  collected 
subscriptions  from  all  the  respectable  inhabitants,  who 
contributed  promptly  and  liberally.  They  were  thus 
enabled  to  provide  the  poor  with  a  sufficiency  of  fuel  for 
Christmas  week ;  and  ever  since  they  have  continued  to 
supply  them  weekly  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner;  so 
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mucli  80,  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  committee  there 
was  an  unanimous  opinion  expressed,  that  the  humbler 
artizans,  labourers,  and  poor  householders  of  Castlebar 
are  now  comparatively  well  off  in  respect  to  fuel.  The 
number  of  families  receiving  relief  in  this  way  is  330, 
and  of  these  thirty  only  pay  a  reduced  price  for  the  coals 
which  they  receive,  the  remaining  ninnber  being  relieved 
gratuitously.  There  has  been,  I  am  happy  to  say,  tlie 
most  cordial  unanimity  evinced  by  all  classes  and  de- 
nominations in  this  charitable  work ;  and  hitherto  they 
have  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
their  exertions. 

The  union  of  Castlebar  comprises  151,900  statute 
acres,  the  poor  law  valuation  is  £45,489,  and  in  1851 
the  population  was  36,893,  which  has  decreased  during 
the  last'  ten  years,  owing  to  emigration.  The  niunber  of 
paupers  in  the  workhouse  is  not  large  in  proportion  to 
the  population;  and  though  there  has  latterly  been  an 
increase  in  the  admissions,  compared  with  those  of  tlie 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  that  increase 
is  not  larger  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
unfavourable  nature  of  the  harvest  and  the  unprecedented 
scarcity  of  fuel.  The  number  of  paupers  in  the  work- 
house on  Saturday,  the  11th  of  January,  was  182;  at 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  the  num- 
ber was  157,  showing  an  increase  of  twenty-five.  The 
majority  of  these  were  persons  who  had  been  previously 
in  the  workhouse,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  there 
were  few,  if  any,  applications  for  relief  from  any  other 
class.  The  rates  struck  for  the  union  are  very  low,  the 
highest  being  Is.  4d.  or  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound,  for  the 
electoral  division  of  Castlebar,  and  the  lowest  4d.  in  the 
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pound,  for  some  of  the  more  thinlj  peopled  districts.  As 
jet  there  has  been  no  unusual  distress  in  this  town  or 
neighbourhood  from  want  of  food.  There  are  always 
some  individuals  who  are  pinched  and  straitened,  even 
in  the  most  favourable  seasons ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  two,  this  class  will  probably  be  involved  in 
much  suffering  unless  employment  be  provided  for  them. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Castlebar  and  its  vicinity  will  be  better  -off  in  this  re- 
spect during  the  coming  spring  than  the  people  of  many 
other  localities ;  inasmuch  as  the  railway  is  expected  to  be 
opened  to  Claremonis  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  the  works 
will  then  be  pushed  forward  to  Castlebar  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  also  intended  to  commence  the  erection  of  a 
lunatic  asylum  for  the  county  at  large  at  a  short  distance 
behind  the  jail;  and  the  amount  of  employment  given 
by  these  two  works,  combined  with  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural labour — the  extent  and  activity  of  which  will 
depend  greatly  on  the  state  of  the  weather — ^must  have 
a  powerful  effect  in  preventing  the  destitution  which 
woidd  otherwise  prevail. 

The  potatoes  are  bad ;  but  the  oat  crop,  though  not 
yielding  a  large  return,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  previous 
year;  and  the  small  farmers  or  cottier  tenants,  the  loss  of 
whose  principal  food  in  1846-47  at  once  reduced  them  to 
a  state  of  starvation,  do  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
those  years.  I  believe  also  that  the  majority  of  the  small 
&rmers,  though  they  have  suffered  severe  losses  during 
the  last  two  seasons,  are  still  in  a  position  to  bear  their 
present  reverses,  and  will  recover  themselves  if  the 
ensuing  harvest  should  prove  a  favourable  one.  The 
system  of  borrowing  money  from  loan  offices  and  ''  gom- 
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been"  men  is  universally  practieed  in  this  county ;  and  as 
the  rate  of  interest  charged  is  enormously  high,  the  un- 
fortunate people  who  resort  to  this  mode  of  obtaining 
money  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  embarrassment,  which 
an  unfavourable  season  develops  into  one  of  distress.  A 
"  gombeen"  man  is  one  of  the  peasant-class  who  has  con- 
trived to  accumulate  some  money,  which  he  turns  to 
account  by  lending  to  his  poorer  neighbours  at  usurious 
interest.  For  instance,  suppose  a  loan  of  £1  is  asked, 
the  borrower  only  receives  17s.  7d. — Is.  being  stopped 
for  interest,  3d.  for  the  price  of  the  card,  2d.  for  the 
I  O  U,  and  Is.  for  the  first  instalment  Nineteen  shil- 
lings must  then  be  paid  back  to  the  lender  in  weekly 
instalments  of  one  shilling  each,  and  there  is  besides  a 
fine  of  one  penny  in  the  pound  imposed  for  every  default 
in  the  weekly  payment.  Shopkeepers  are  also  in  the 
habit  of  selling  meal  and  guano  to  the  country  people  on 
credit,  and  charging  high  prices.  The  giving  out  of 
guano  in  this  way  is  practised  by  some  land  agents,  who 
sell  quantities  of  It  to  the  tenants  in  spring,  the  debt  thug 
incurred  to  be  paid  at  Christmas,  and  the  price  charged 
being  seventeen  and  eighteen  shillings  per  cwt.  for  what 
is  selling  in  the  market  for  cash  at  fourteen  shillings  per 
cwt.  When  the  tenants  come  to  pay  their  rent,  this  pri- 
vate debt  Is  first  demanded,  and  the  landlord's  rent  must 
afterwards  be  forthcoming. 

The  result  of  this  practice  Is  injurious  in  many  ways. 
Heretofore  the  farmers  did  not  know  what  artificial 
manures  were.  They  used  seaweed,  mud,  and  lime ' 
mixed,  and  farm-yard  manure,  which  they  collected 
laboriously  and  industriously  throughout  the  year.  Now, 
however,  the  facility  of  obtaining  artificial  manures  en- 
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genders  laziness  and  idleness.     The  small  farmers  will 
say:  "Wliat  is  the  use  of  killing  ourselves  collecting 
manure  ?    Sure,  won*t  we  get  a  cwt.  of  guano  for  sixteen 
or  seventeen  shillings,  and  no  carting,  or  working,  or 
trouble  at  all?"   Accordingly,  instead  of  consuming  their 
own  straw,  as  formerly,  in  turning  it  into  manure,  they 
sell  it  to  the  large  farmers  for  that  purpose,  and  buy 
guano,  which,  with  the  imperfect  mode  of  tillage  that 
they  pursue,  is  by  no  means  beneficial  to  the  land.    When 
a  fanner  sowed   an   acre   of   potatoes   with  farm-yard 
manure,  he  obtained  in  ordinary  years  a  good  crop,  and 
had  "soil''  suited  for  grain  in  the  following  year,  besides 
improving  the  land.     Guano,  on  the  contrary,  forces  a 
crop  for  one  year,  leaving  the  land  almost  useless  for 
grain.     Then,    when  the    crop    manured   with    guano 
chances  to  fail,  which  was  universally  the  case  last  season 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  cultivator  loses  not  only 
his  crop  and  his  labour,  but  some  £4  an  acre  which  he 
has  expended  in   the   purchase   of  artificial    manure; 
whereas  formerly,  in  case  of  failure,  he  lost  only  his  crop 
and  his  labour.     Another  point  to  be  remarked  is,  that 
while  these   people   are  very  chary  of  spending  their 
money  when  they  have  to  pay  in  cash  for  their  purchases, 
they  are  so  improvident  that  they  will  accept  credit  to 
any  amount;  and  the  facility  afforded  them  by  shop- 
keepers and  sub-agents  of  obtaining  guano  "on  time", 
induces  them  recklessly  to  incur  debts  which  they  must 
pay.     The  result  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  number  of 
decrees  for  small  sums  which  are  obtained  against  them 
at  every  quarter  sessions  by  shopkeepers,  gombeen  men, 
and  others  to  whom  they  have  become  indebted.     At 
Castlebar  there  were  but  few  decrees  obtained  at  the  last 
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sessions,  but  at  Westport  there  were  a  great  many.  At 
Swinford  also  there  were  over  400  undefended  decrees; 
and  it  is  expected  that  at  the  present  sessions  there  will 
be  double  that  number,  the  sums  sought  to  be  recovered 
yeuying  firom  £1  to  £3. 

The  principal  landowners  in  the  union  are  Lord  Lucan, 
Lord  Kilmaine,  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  and  Sir  Robert  Lynch 
Blosse.  Lord  Lucan  owns  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Castlebar;  but  Lord  Eilmaine 
has  also  a  large  number  of  tenants  near  the  town,  who 
have  been  told  that  if  they  require  meal,  his  lordship's 
agent  is  ready  to  give  them  any  quantity  that  may  be 
necessary,  at  the  present  low  market  prices,  for  which 
payment  will  not  be  demanded  until  Christmas.  Up  to 
the  present  there  have  not  been  any  applicants  for  the 
meal  on  these  terms,  which  would  seem  to  show  that 
Lord  Kilmaine's  tenants  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
potatoes  for  some  time  to  come,  and  will  probably  not 
find  it  necessary  to  avail  themselves  of  his  offer  until  late 
in  the  spring.  They  have  paid  their  rents  without  pres- 
sure, as  I  am  informed,  and  I  also  learn  that  there  haa 
not  been  a  single  defaulting  tenant  on  Lord  Lucan's 
estate.  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  whose  estates  are  very  exten- 
sive, has  a  comfortable  class  of  tenants.  His  lands  are 
reasonably  let,  and  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
outstanding  leases  on  his  property.  Mr.  Thomas  Ormsby, 
agent  of  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  has  been  latterly  supplying 
coals  at  half-cost  price  to  the  tenants  on  the  Mayo  and 
Sligo  estates,  giving  them  time  for  payment,  and  blankets 
have  been  gratuitously  distributed  amongst  the  poorer 
persons  on  the  property,  such  as  widows  who  stand  in 
need  of  assistance.    Lords  Eilmaine  and  Erne  have  acted 
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in  a  similar  manner,  so  that  on  the  whole,  the  leading 
proprietors  of  this  district  have  shown  that  they  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  claims  upon  them  in  this  emergency. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  of  late 
years  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  this  county  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  towns,  but  in  the  mountainoKis  dis- 
tricts, and  especially  in  the  more  northern  portions,  agri- 
culture is  still  in  a  very  backward  state.  The  wretched 
system  of  rundale,  once  so  prevalent,  has  now  almost 
disappeared.  The  principal  landlords  have  had  the 
greater  part  of  their  lands  "  striped" :  that  is  to  say,  the 
holding  of  each  tenant  is  portioned  out  to  him  in  one 
place ;  his  cottage  is  built  on  it,  and  his  farm  is  separated 
by  proper  fences  from  the  holdings  of  his  neighbours. 
The  system  of  rundale  tenure  has  been  thus  described: 
''  In  some  instances  a  tenant  having  any  part  of  a  townland, 
had  his  proportion  in  thirty  or  forty  diflFerent  places,  and 
without  fences  between  them,  it  being  utterly  impos- 
sible to  have  any,  as  the  portions  were  so  numerous,  and 
frequently  so  very  small,  that  not  more  than  half  a 
#tone  of  oats  was  required  to  sow  one  of  those  divisions". 
Thus  every  tenant  considered  himself  entitled  to  a  por- 
tion of  each  various  quality  of  land  in  his  townland,  and 
the  man  who  had  some  good  land  at  one  extremity,  was 
sure  to  have  some  bad  at  the  other,  and  a  bit  of  middling 
in  the  centre,  and  bits  of  other  quality  in  odd  comers, 
each  bounded  by  his  neighbour's  property,  and  without 
any  fence  or  ditch  between  them.  Fights,  trespasses, 
confusions,  disputes,  and  assaults  were  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  this  system.  These  evils,  in  their  various 
forms,  were  endless,  and  caused  great  loss  of  time  and 
expense  to  the  people  attending  petty  sessions,  and,  of 
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course/continued  disunion  among  neighbours  was  peipe- 
tuated.  The  system,  too,  was  a  complete  bar  to  any 
attempt  at  improvement,  as  on  a  certain  day  all  the  cattle 
belonging  to  the  townland  were  brought  from  the  moun- 
tains and  allowed  to  run  indiscriminately  over  the  arable 
land,  and  persons  who  had  not  their  potatoes  dug  or 
other  crops  off  the  ground  were  much  injured.  Neither 
could  any  one  man  venture  to  sow  turnips,  clover,  or 
other  green  crops,  for  nothing  short  of  a  seven-feet  wall 
would  keep  out  the  mountain  sheep.  To  add  to  this,  no 
one  would  attempt  to  manure  better  or  otherwise  im- 
prove his  proportion,  as  his  neighbours'  cattle  only  would 
have  the  benefit,  and  in  spring  no  individual  occupier  of 
the  division  would  labour  in  the  field  before  a  certain 
day,  whftn  the  cattle  were  again  sent  to  the  hills  imtil 
after  harvest ;  and  should  any  of  them,  more  industrious 
or  enterprising  than  the  others,  reclaim  a  portion  of  the 
bog  or  mountain,  it  would  be  taken  from  him  as  soon  as 
he  had  obtained  one  crop  off  it,  and  it  would  forthwith 
be  divided  among  all  the  tenants  in  the  townland  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rent  which  each  paid. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  first  step  to  the  introduction  of 
improved  methods  of  agriculture  was  to  put  an  end  to 
this  rundale  system,  which  is  being  done  by  the 
"  striping"  or  "  squaring"  of  the  lands.  There  are  many 
instances,  however,  of  lands  being  held  in  Rundale  on 
joint  lease  where  the  tenants  have  been  comfortable  and 
prosperous,  though  the  appearance  of  their  cabins  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  were  plimged  in  the 
deepest  poverty.  Cloonkeen,  a  village  midway  between 
Westport  and  Castlebar,  on  Lord  Lucan's  estate,  is  an 
example  of  this   kind.     It  goes  by  the  aovhriqaei  of 
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"  Cabbagetown",  from  the  immense  quantity  of  that  ex- 
cellent  vegetable  cultivated  there ;  but  the  inhabitants  are 
not  pleased  at  the  name,  and  any  stranger  who  ventured 
to  utter  aloud  the  obnoxious  epithet  in  the  hearing  of  the 
villagers  would  probabably  find  himself  assailed  with  a 
shower  of  cabbage-stalks,  if  not  with  missiles  of  a  more 
formidable  character.  The  people  keep  a  large  number 
of  milch  cows,  and  carry  on  a  profitable  trade  by  supply- 
ing the  towns  with  milk,  butter,  and  cabbage.  All  of 
them  are  well  off,  and  several  are  persons  of  wealth  for 
their  station  in  life,  being  possessed  of  some  hundreds  of 
pounds  each,  which  they  lend  out  at  "gombeen", 
Cloonkeen  is  a  curiosity  of  dirt,  irregularity,  and  confu- 
sion. One-half  of  the  village  fell  out  of  lease  recently, 
and  the  rents,  which  were  very  low,  were  raised.  None 
of  the  tenants  were  disturbed,  with  the  exception  of  one 
person,  a  woman,  who  was  ejected  in  consequence  of  her 
troublesome  disposition. 

There  is  another  rundale  village,  called  Derrycooshy 
about  three  miles  from  Castlebar,  on  the  Newport  road, 
which  exhibits  in  an  exaggerated  form  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  village  I  have  just  described.  The  cottages 
are  built  most  irregularly,  here,  there,  and  everywhere — 
some  parallel  with  the  road,  others  at  right  angles  with 
it.  The  walls  are  black,  green,  and  brown — ^in  short, 
every  colour  but  white ;  there  is  scarcely  a  clean  thatch 
to  be  seen ;  every  cabin  has  its  pond  of  liquid  and  its 
heap  of  soUd  manure  directly  opposite  and  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  door ;  the  road  through  the  village  is  ankle 
deep  in  mud;  and  pigs,  poultry,  and  children  are  to  be 
seen  nmning  about  in  every  direction.  Words  fail  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  filthy  and  disorderly 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Belmullet.^Newport,  its  trade  and  population.— BaUycroj.—Emi^ 
gration.— Bangor. — Dearth  of  fueL— High  rents. — ^Reyival  of  the 
Kelp  manu&ctnre. — ^Taz  upon  industry. — ^Wretched  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  *'  the  MuUet**. 

Belmollbt,  Erris,  Co.  Mayo,  Jan.  22. 
This  little  town  is  situated  almost  at  the  extreme  north- 
west of  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  at  the  most  inland  point 
of  Blacksod  Bay,  justly  reputed  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bours in  the  world.  To  the  east  of  Belmullet  is  Broad- 
haven  Bay,  the  waters  of  which  approach  close  to  the 
town  by  a  narrow  and  rather  tortuous  channel,  and  a 
communication  between  the  two  bays  has  been  effected 
by  means  of  a  canal  made  during  the  famine  years, 
through  which  vessels  of  120  or  130  tons  burden  can 
pai>r^  at  full  tide,  thereby  avoiding  the  dangerous  head* 
land  of  Erris.  The  town  is  built  on  an  exceedingly  nar« 
row  isthmus  connecting  the  mainland  with  "  the  Mullet" 
— a  tongue  of  land  of  very  peculiar  shape,  about  fourteen 
miles  in  length,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  which 
forms  one  of  the  headlands  that  protect  the  entrance 
into  Blacksod  Bay.  By  the  making  of  the  canal  *'  the 
Mullet"  has  been  converted  into  an  island,  and  com- 
munication between  it  and  the  town  is  obtained  by 
means  of  a  drawbridge,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  is  too 
often  out  of  order.  Belmullet  is  a  completely  modem 
town,  having  sprung  into  existence  witliin  the  last  thirty 
years.  Its  population  is  about  1,000,  and  on  fair  and 
market  days  there  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  business 
transacted.     There   are  several  extensive  traders  heie 
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—extensive,  I  mean  for  a  small  country  place — some  of 
whom  have  realized  considerable  fortunes ;  and  there  are 
two  hotels,  which  are  better  than  I  expected  to  find  in 
so  remote  and  wild  a  locality.  A  public  car  conveys 
mails  and  passengers  daily  to  and  from  Ballina,  and  there 
is  also  a  constant  communication  kept  up  between  Bel- 
mullet  and  Westport  by  hookers  running  along  the  coast 
and  passing  through  Achill  Sound. 

Before  entering  into  any  details  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  in  BelmuUet  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, to  the  examination  of  which  I  have  devoted 
several  days,  I  shall  refer  to  some  other  places  that  I 
visited  on  my  way  here.  After  leaving  Castlebar  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Newport,  a  small  town  situated  on  Clew  Bay, 
about  nine  miles  firom  Castlebar  and  six  from  Westport. 
It  is  of  some  antiquity,  but  was  a  miserable  and  unim- 
portant place  until  within  the  last  forty  years.  During 
the  time  of  the  famine  the  present  harbour  was  con- 
structed, and  within  the  last  year  or  two  a  sum  of  £900 
was  expended  in  dredging  the  harbour,  deepening  the 
channel  of  the  river,  and  other  improvements.  The 
trade  chiefly  carried  on  is  with  Glasgow  and  Liverpool, 
consisting  in  the  exportation  of  breadstuffs,  flour,  and 
meal,  manufactured  in  the  extensive  mills  here,  and  the 
importation  of  general  cargoes.  The  population  of  New- 
port, according  to  the  last  census,  numbers  860  persons, 
showing  a  decrease  since  1851.  These  comprise  many 
labouring  men,  whose  chief  dependence  was  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  conacre  crop  of  potatoes,  which  has  proved 
as  great  a  failure  as  elsewhere.  Employment  would 
enable  them  to  tide  over  their  difficulties  imtil  tLe  coming 
in  of  the  new  potatoes;  but,  in  order  to  be  effectual  and 
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adequate  to  the  occasion,  it  must  be  given  oa  a  more 
extended  scale  than  has  hitherto  been  usual  in  this  dis- 
trict. Living  so  close  to  the  sea,  one  might  naturally 
suppose  that  the  people  of  Newport  have  some  resources 
in  the  way  of  fishing ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The 
quantity  of  fish  taken  by  fishermen  in  their  small  open 
boats  is  quite  inconsiderable.  The  people  here  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  fiishing,  and  have  neither 
the  lines,  nets,  nor  boats  necessary  to  enable  them  to  fish 
with  any  chances  of  success.  I  believe  I  do  not  exagge- 
rate their  deficiency  in  this  respect,  when  I  say  that  there 
is  not  a  single  decked  boat  along  the  coast  from  Newport 
to  Achill. 

Although  surrounded  by  bogs,  turf  has  latterly  been 
always  scarce  and  dear  in  this  town,  because  of  the  res- 
trictions placed  by  some  landlords  on  the  cutting  of  it 
for  sale,  and  the  high  rent  charged  by  others  for  their 
turf  banks.  Four  pounds  an  acre  for  bog  is  not  an 
unusual  price  in  this  locality,  and  I  have  heard  of  other 
places  in  the  country  where  the  rent  is  as  high  as  £8  an 
acre.  The  suffering  for  want  of  fuel  was  so  great,  and 
the  consequences  threatened  to  be  of  so  serious  a  nature, 
that  a  local  committee  was  formed  here  early  in  the 
month  of  December,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  coals 
for  the  poor.  A  siun  of  £60  was  collected  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  a  cargo  of  coals  purchased  and  distributed  at 
the  rate  of  6d.  and  7d.  per  cwt.  to  the  poorer  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  Sir  Richard  0*Donnell,  Bart.,  who  is  the 
proprietor  of  Newport,  and  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
the  neighbourhood,  has  also  contributed  much  to  the 
relief  of  the  people  by  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  a 
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large  quantity  of  turf,  wUch  he  had  saved  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season. 

The  Newport  union  is  a  large  one,  embracing  an  area 
of  159,510  statute  acres;  but  so  many  of  these  are  waste, 
that  the  poor  law  valuation  is  only  £12,729,  and  the 
population  in  1851  was  but  15,379  persons.  Compared 
with  the  population,  the  number  of  the  paupers  now  in 
the  Newport  workhouse  is  larger  than  that  of  most  of  the 
other  unions  in  this  county,  and  the  increase  over  the 
number  of  inmates  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year  is  also  greater  in  proportion.  On  the  4th 
of  January,  1862,  the  number  of  paupers  in  the  house 
was  106,  being  an  increase  of  31  over  the  number  of 
inmates  on  the  5th  of  January,  1861. 

The  holders  of  land  all  belong  to  the  class  of  small 
&nners,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Scotchmen,  who 
took  large  farms  at  low  rents  during  the  bad  times,  and 
have  turned  them  to  good  account.  Their  holdings  are 
at  once  recognized  by  the  large,  well-fenced,  well-drained, 
clean-looking  fields,  the  high  cultivation  of  which  evinces 
an  amount  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  skill  infinitely 
in  advance  of  that  possessed  by  the  small  farmers  sur- 
rounding them,  who  have  neither  the  skill,  the  capital,  nor, 
I  must  add,  the  encouragement  necessary  to  enable  them 
fiilly  to  develop  the  capabilities  of  the  soil.  The  position 
in  which  these  small  farmers  find  themselves  at  present 
is  this: — ^They  have  lost  fully  one-half  of  their  potatoes, 
and  their  oat  crop  is  not  a  good  one,  being  heavy  in  the 
straw  and  light  in  the  grain.  The  cultivation  of  green 
crops,  such  as  turnips  and  mangel  wurzel,  has  made  but 
little  progress  among  this  class,  and  I  apprehend  that 
some  of  them  will  find  a  difficulty  in  providing  a  suffi- 
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ciency  of  fodder  for  their  stock.  Nearly  all  of  them  have 
cows,  pigs,  geese,  etc.,  and  as  they  have,  generally  speak- 
ing, been  able  to  pay  the  last  gale  of  rent,  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  they  will  contrive  to  pull  through  the  year,  though 
at  the  cost  of  much  privation.  The  scarcity  of  fuel  is, 
of  course,  pressing  on  them  with  great  severity,  but  by 
dint  of  extraordinary  exertions  they  hitherto  have  been 
able  to  scrape  together  as  much  as  serves  for  the  purposes 
of  cooking,  if  not  of  comfort,  and  before  the  expiration 
of  two  months  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  "  fuel 
famine"  will  be  amongst  the  things  of  the  past,  to  be 
remembered  as  a  salutary  warning  against  procrastination 
for  the  future. 

From  Newport  I  proceeded  to  Ballycroy,  an  extremely 
wild  and  beautiful  district  of  country,  bordering  on  the 
sea  and  Ijring  opposite  to  the  island  of  Achill,  whose 
lofty  moimtains,  rising  in  some  places  precipitously  from 
the  ocean,  form  conspicuous  and  imposing  features  of  the 
scene.  The  road  leads  for  some  distance  along  the  shores 
of  Clew  Bay,  of  which  many  fine  views  are  obtained; 
and  afterwards,  on  entering  the  region  known  as  Bally* 
croy,  we  pursue  our  way  along  the  base  of  noble  hills, 
winding  round  numerous  creeks  and  inlets  of  the  sea, 
which  indent  the  shore  so  deeply  that  they  sometimes 
present  the  appearance  of  inland  lakes.  The  coast 
scenery  of  Mayo  is,  indeed,  singularly  grand  and  pic- 
turesque, equalling  in  beauty  and  wildness  that  of  many 
otiier  places  more  highly  praised  because  more  frequented 
and  better  known.  The  population  of  this  extensive 
district  is  very  thin.  Except  at  a  few  points  along  the 
sea  shore  and  on  the  moimtain  slopes,  there  are  scarcely 
any  houses  to  be  seen.    The  greater  part  of  the  country 
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is  a  complete  desert  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reacli,  the 
brown  moor  extends  on  every  side,  bounded  by  the  sea 
in  one  direction,  and  encompassed  on  all  the  others  by  a 
fiumework  of  mountains  covered  to  their  summits  with 
peat. 

The  amount  of  waste  land  in  BaUycroy  alone  would 
give  employment  and  subsistence  to  the  whole  of  the 
unemployed  population  of  Mayo,  and  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  reclaimable  bog,  which  might  be  brought 
into  cultivation  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense. 
The  first  step,  if  the  reclamation  of  these  waste  lands 
were  attempted  on  a  large  scale,  would  be  to  carry 
out  a  proper  system  of  drainage — a  work  which,  if  effi- 
ciently done  throughout  the  whole  of  the  West  of  Ireland, 
with  respect  to  the  arable  land  now  under  tillage,  would 
more  than  double  its  value.  But  to  all  appearances  the 
reclamation  of  the  waste  lands  of  Mayo  seems  to  be  one 
of  those  things  which  are  destined  to  remain  a  matter  of 
theory  and  speculation,  and  never  to  be  carried  into  prac- 
tical realization.  The  landlords  have  neither  the  capital 
nor  the  enterprise  to  undertake  the  work  themselves,  and 
the  people  will  not  be  allowed  to  do  it  on  terms  that 
would  remunerate  them  for  their  labour.  Nay,  more,  the 
population  is  not  now  large  enough  for  the  efficient  culti- 
vation of  what  has  been  already  reclaimed ;  and  so  fearful 
are  some  gentlemen  of  allowing  the  people  to  increase 
to  an  extent  that  would  lead  to  a  confiscation  of  their 
properties  in  the  event  of  another  famine  such  as  that  of 
1846-47,  that  they  are  endeavouring  to  place  a  restriction 
on  the  increase  of  population  by  the  most  stringent 
prohibition  of  the  subdivision  of  holdings.  So  far  as  this 
rule  only  prevents   that  minute  subdivision  of  farms, 
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which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes  of  the  backward 
state  of  Irish  agriculture,  it  is  to  be  commended  But  it 
may  be,  and  in  some  instances  I  think  has  been,  carried 
too  far,  with  this  result,  that  large  numbers  of  the  young 
people,  not  having  means  to  marry  and  live  at  home,  are 
flying  to  America  whenever  they  can  obtain  funds  suffi- 
cient to  pay  their  passage.  The  civil  war  now  in  pro- 
gress between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  has  for 
the  present  put  a  stop  to  emigration;  but  when  peace 
shall  have  been  restored,  I  anticipate  that  the  emigrant 
ships  will  again  be  crowded  with  voluntary  exiles  from 
the  western  counties  of  Ireland.  Should  this  anticipation 
turn  out  to  be  correct,  it  will  be  a  grave  question  for  the 
government,  whether  they  should  not  endeavour  to  devise 
some. measures  which,  by  enabling  the  people  to  live 
comfortably  at  home,  will  put  a  stop  to  so  fearful  a  drain 
of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land. 

I  found  the  inhabitants  of  Ballycroy  better  off  both  as 
regards  food  and  fuel  than  the  people  of  many  other  dis- 
tricts in  Mayo.  There  is  unquestionably  a  scarcity  of 
turf;  but  the  contiguity  of  the  bogs  enables  the  people  to 
get  as  much  as  will  supply  their  wants,  though  at  times 
some  of  them  may  be  sorely  straitened.  By  some,  the 
yield  of  the  potatoes  is  estimated  at  half  a  crop.  Others, 
with  whom  I  agree,  think  the  return  larger,  a  good  deal 
of  fresh  moor  having  been  planted  with  potatoes  last  year, 
and  the  tubers  having  thriven  better  in  that  description 
of  land  than  in  any  other.  The  produce  of  the  oat  crop 
is,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  about  three-fourths  of  that  of 
the  previous  year,  which  it  must  be  remembered  was  not 
a  large  one.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  part  of  the 
pountry  the  quantity  of  stock  kept  is  considerable,  the 
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inountidns  and  moois  affording  an  unlimited  extent  of 
tolerably  good  pasture  both  for  sheep  and  cattle ;  so  that, 
on  the  Tf  hole,  I  do  not  fear  that  very  much  distress  will  bo 
found  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this  locality  in  the 
ensuing  spring. 

Mr.  CUve,  M.P.,  who  ia  the  owner  of  a  large  estate  in 
Ballycroy,  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  fair  landlord ;  his  lands 
are  moderately  let  compared  with  those  of  neighbouring 
proprietors.  He  will  not  give  any  leases,  but  I  believe 
that  all  who  hold  under  this  gentleman  feel  themselves 
perfectly  secure  so  long  as  they  fulfil  the  obligations  they 
have  contracted  towards  him.  Mr.  Birch,  an  English 
gentleman,  holds  a  large  farm  under  Mr.  CHve,  and 
employs  constantly  throughout  the  year  thirty  or  forty 
men.  Mr.  Birch  holds  the  office  of  a  county  court  judge 
in  England,  but  he  spends  every  day  that  he  can  spare 
at  Ballycroy,  and  it  is  said  keeps  all  these  persons  at 
work  more  for  the  sake  of  giving  employment  than  for 
any  profit  he  can  hope  to  derive  firom  their  labours  on 
liig  farm. 

From  Ballycroy  I  went  to  Bangor,  a  little  village, 
situated  about  ten  miles  from  Behnullet,  in  the  barony  of 
Eiris.  Here  the  loss  of  the  potato  crop  is  considered  to 
be  greater  than  at  Ballycroy.  Many  persons  living  near 
the  Glenamoy  river  suffered  greatly  last  season  from  the 
floods  which  spread  over  the  fields,  carrying  destruction 
wherever  they  went,  and  rendering  the  potatoes  unfit  for 
any  purpose  save  food  for  pigs.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
district  must,  therefore,  suffer  more  or  less  firom  a  defi- 
ciency of  food,  and  they  are  now  suffering  severely  from 
an  almost  total  want  of  fuel.  I  have  been  assured  on 
good  authority,  that  instances  have  occurred  in  the  parisji 
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of  Bangor  and  Poula  Thomas  of  persons  having  been 
obliged  to  go  to  bed  without  their  supper  in  consequence 
of  not  having  fuel  to  cook  it,  whilst  others  have  been 
compelled  to  get  their  food  cooked  in  the  houses  of  their 
neighbours,  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  secured 
a  small  supply  of  turf.  Brambles,  heather,  the  dry  sods 
of  fences,  and  such  like  things,  are  in  constant  requisition 
here.  Bog  timber  is  to  be  had  in  abimdance ;  but  the 
labour  of  procuring  it  is  very  great,  and  when  taken  out 
of  the  bog  it  requires  nearly  as  much  time  to  dry  as  the 
wet  turf. 

The  country  between  Bangor  and  BelmuUet  is  for  the 
most  part  a  vast  tract  of  bog,  with  small  patches  of  arable 
land  few  and  far  between.  The  cultivated  parts  are  badly 
tilled,  and  the  cottages  of  the  people  are  of  the  worst 
description,  indicative  of  a  very  low  standard  of  comfort 
amongst  their  inhabitants,  if  not  of  the  most  abject  po* 
verty.  I  noticed  in  many  of  the  haggards  a  tolerably 
good  supply  of  oats ;  and  this  circumstance  would  lead  a 
stranger,  unacquainted  with  the  habits  and  circumstances 
of  the  people  of  Erris,  to  form  a  most  erroneous  conclu- 
sion as  to  their  actual  condition.  How  can  these  people 
be  badly  off,  it  might  be  said,  as  long  as  they  have  such 
a  quantity  of  oats  to  sell  ?  All  very  true,  if  they  have  the 
oats  to  sell ;  but  what  if  the  oats  were  sold  before  they 
became  ripe,  and  the  price  already  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  provisions?  I  was  assured  that  such  is  the  case 
with  the  majority  of  the  small  farmers  of  Erris,  which  is 
probably  entided  to  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being 
the  poorest  barony  in  Ireland.  The  people  are  always  in 
debt;  the  rents  are  screwed  up  to  the  highest  penny; 
their  payment  is  insisted  on  with  the  strictest  punctuality ; 
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tmd  the  small  farmers  are  often  reduced  to  such  straits  to 
make  up  their  rents,  to  procure  seed,  and  to  provide 
themselves  with  food  during  the  couple  of  months  that 
precede  the  coming  in  of  the  new  harvest,  that  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  borrow  money  from  com  merchants 
by  selling  them  the  crops  before  they  have  arrived  at 
maturity.  If  the  harvest  should  prove  a  bad  one,  the 
fanner  alone  suffers,  as  the  contract  with  the  merchant  is 
to  sell  him  the  produce  of  the  crop  at  the  market  price, 
and  it  may  often  happen  that  the  amount  which  the 
farmer  has  to  sell  will  not  realize  a  sum  equal  to  that 
which  he  has]  borrowed.  He  thus  remains  indebted  to 
the  merchant,  and  a  portion  of  his  next  crop  is  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  that  debt-  In  this  way  the  liabilities 
of  some  of  the  farmers  go  on  accumulating  until  the 
wonder  is  how  they  can  bear  up  against  so  heavy  a 
burden.  This  vicious  system  is  due  partly  to  the  impro- 
vidence of  the  people  themselves,  but  mainly,  as  I  collect, 
to  the  high  rents  which  they  are  compelled  to  pay,  and 
which,  in  many  cases  are  so  excessive  that  the  tenant  is 
barely  able  to  live,  and  utterly  unable  to  save. 

Prima  fadt  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  land 
is  cultivated,  and  the  miserable  condition  of  the  people,  I 
should  say  that  the  landlords  of  Erris  are  not  a  very 
indulgent  class,  and  offer  but  few  inducements  to  their 
tenants  to  exert  themselves  in  the  improvement  of  their 
holdings.  This  conclusion,  to  which  I  have  come  from 
my  unassisted  personal  observation,  is  confirmed  by  all  I 
have  heard  as  to  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  towards 
their  tenants  by  a  great  ntunber  of  the  proprietors  in  this 
barony.  There  are  not  many  very  extensive  proprietors 
in  Erris.    If  there  were,  the  tenants  might  expect  more 
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kindness  and  consideration.  In  lieu  of  great  territorial 
magnates,  we  have  here  a  number  of  petty  landlords,  some 
of  whom,  not  content  with  living  quietly,  must  attempt 
the  style  of  men  having  vastly  superior  incomes,  and  arc 
therefore  obliged  to  put  the  highest  rent  on  their  land 
that  they  can  manage  to  obtain.  Of  course,  in  a  well- 
regulated  state  of  society,  no  one  would  offer  more  for  the 
land  than  it  was  worth ;  but  in  Ireland  land  is  life,  and 
the  competition  existing  amongst  the  people  so  keen  that 
men  will  offer  any  amount,  no  matter  how  extravagant, 
in  order  to  get  into  possession  of  the  farms  for  which  they 
are  bidding.  Then  the  needy  landlords  must  always 
have  their  rent,  no  matter  how  unfavourable  the  season 
may  have,  been,  or  how  inconvenient  it  may  be  at  the 
moment  for  the  tenant  to  pay.  There  is  no  such  thing 
known  in  Erris  as  a  hanging  gale.  The  half-year's  rent 
must  always  be  paid  soon  after  it  is  due ;  and  I  have  been 
informed  of  one  landlord  who  invariably  insists  on  pay- 
ment the  day  after  the  rent  falls  due,  the  penalty  for  non- 
compHance  being  eviction.  This  gentleman  avowed  on 
oath  before  the  assistant-barrister  some  time  ago,  that  this 
was  his  practice,  and  defended  it  plausibly  enough,  by 
sajdng  that  he  thought  it  better  to  collect  his  rents  when 
they  became  due,  instead  of  allowing  arreara  to  accumu- 
late ;  and  that  his  tenants  having  contracted  to  pay  at  a 
particular  time,  he  considered  himself  entitled  and  jus- 
tified to  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of  their  agreement  The 
occasion  on  which  this  statement  was  made  was  not  a 
little  remarkable.  It  appeared  that  a  tenant  on  this  pro- 
perty had  paid  his  rent  either  before  or  on  the  day  it 
became  due  to  one  of  the  bailiffs,  who  absconded  without 
accounting  to  his  master  for  the  moneys  he  had  received. 
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A  few  days  after  the  gale  day,  another  buliiF  called  at 
the  tenanted  house,  and  distrained  for  the  rent  which  had 
been  paid.  The  tenant  resisted,  and  was  assaulted  by  the 
bailiff,  who  carried  off  with  him  a  cow,  and  placed  it  in 
his  master's  pomid.  No  regular  distraining  notice  had 
been  served  at  this  time,  but  on  the  eyening  of  that  day 
the  bailiff  returned  with  a  distrsdning  notice,  which  had 
been  written  by  his  master  in  the  interval,  and  served  it 
upon  the  tenant.  For  this  proceeding  the  tenant  pro- 
cessed his  landlord  for  an  illegal  distress  and  assault. 
The  receipt  for  the  rent  having  been  produced,  the  ille^ 
gality  of  the  distress  was  established,  and  Sir  Colman 
O'Loghlen,  before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  expressed  in 
strong  terms  his  reprobation  of  the  whole  transaction. 
As  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  landlord  knew 
of  the  payment  of  the  rent,  and  as  the  cow  had  sustained 
no  injury  by  having  been  impounded,  Sir  Colman  said 
that  if  the  landlord  had  not  recognized  the  act  of  the 
bailiff  in  the  first  instance,  but  returned  the  cow  to  the 
tenant,  and  served  a  proper  distraining  notice  in  the 
regular  way,  and  then  levied  the  distress,  he  would  have 
inflicted  only  a  nominal  penalty ;  but  to  mark  his  disap- 
proval of  the  course  that  had  been  taken,  he  decreed  the 
landlord  in  the  sum  of  £3  and  costs.  Of  course,  the 
tenant  who  had  the  temerity  to  make  his  landlord 
amenable  for  his  illegal  conduct  knew  too  well  the  con- 
sequence of  such  an  act,  and  at  once  vacated  his  holding 
and  betook  himself  elsewhere. 

I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  some  landlords, 
not  content  with  charging  a  rw^  rent,  hare  imposed  a 
tax  on  the  industry  of  their  tenants,  which  aj^ars  to 
me  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary  and  unjust 
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the  southern  divisioii  of  the  island  who  are  likely  ti> 
suffer  most  during  the  coming  spring.  They  are  moie 
numerous,  and  contain  amongst  them  a  greater  number, 
of  wretchedly  poor  persons  than  are  to  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  Erris  within  so  small  a  compass.  They  are  also 
worse  off  than  the  people  of  any  other  part  of  Mayo 
that  I  have  yet  seen  with  respect  to  fuel.  There  are  no 
bogSy  or  next  to  none,  in  the  district.  Heretofore  the 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  their  supply  of 
turf  from  the  Island  of  AchiU,  but  the  dearth  of  fuel 
which  prevails  there  also  has  deprived  them  of  th»fe 
resource.  The  further  removed  they  are  from  the  main** 
land,  the  greater  will  be  their  distress ;  and  that  is  the 
position  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fallmore,  a  small  village  at 
the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  island,  the  property 
of  an  English  clergyman  named  Palmer,  who  some  two 
years  ago  evicted  nearly  half  the  village.  The  people  of 
this  place  have  to  travel  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  to  buy 
an  ass-load  of  turf,  for  which  they  pay  one  shilling*; 
being  treble  its  price  in  ordinary  years,  which  they 
economize  as  well  as  they  can  by  burning  it  with  bits  of 
stick,  old  bog  scraws,  and  dry  sods  from  the  fences  when* 
ever  they  can  procure  any.  The  condition  to  which  they 
are  reduced  is  indeed  most  pitiable ;  and  it  must  be  re*- 
membered  that  these  people  are  not  suffering  from  any 
neglect  of  their  own,  because  there  is  no  bog  near  themi 
and  they  had  always  to  purchase  their  supply  at  a  diataneei 
In  other  respects  they  appear  to  be  amongst  the  most 
miserable  of  human  beings.  Poverty  is  apparent  in  tbe 
furniture  of  their  houses,  their  patched  and  ragged  gar^ 
ments,  their  listless,  hopeless,  woebegone  aspect.  Their 
cottages,  situated  close  beside  the  sea,  are  built  of  huge 
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blocks  of  red  granite,  but  whilst  the  walls  are  strong  and 
firm,  the  thatch  appears  to  have  long  been  in  a  decaying 
state,  and  to  afford  but  a  poor  protection  against  the  cold 
aaad  rain.  Their  beds  consist  of  a  few  sticks  laid  across 
two  jnles  of  stones  and  covered  with  a  bundle  of  straw. 
The  bed  clothing  is  scanty  and  of  the  most  wretched 
kind,  often  consisting  of  an  old  thin  quilt,  without  any 
blankets.  In  every  house  I  saw  either  a  pig,  a  cow,  or  a 
donkey.  In  two  of  the  houses  into  which  I  went,  men 
were  lying  sick,  and  the  fires  that  smouldered  on  the 
hearth  could  not  afford  warmth  or  comfort  to  the  poor 
invalids.  In  another  house  a  pale  hollow-eyed  woman, 
having  a  sickly-looking  infant  in  her  arms,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  troop  of  ragged,  hungry-looking  children, 
addressed  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  me  in  Irish, 
with  an  energy  of  gesticulation  and  a  fluency  of  speech 
that  I  am  sure  must  have  been  full  of  eloquence,  for  it 
was  the  passionate  pleading  of  a  mother  for  her  children. 
My  companion  told  me  that  she  said  she  and  her  chil- 
dren would  go  into  the  workhouse,  but  they  would  not 
be  received  unless  her  husband  went  in  also,  and  he  did 
not  like  to  give  up  the  bit  of  land.  I  thought  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  another  community  exceeding  in 
wretchedness  of  appearance  the  village  of  Fallmore ;  but 
I  had  not  proceeded  far  when  my  attention  was  directed 
to  a  collection  of  hovels  such  as  I  should  think  is  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere  in  Ireland.  These  were  the  abodes 
built  by  some  of  the  persons  evicted  from  Fallmore. 
They  are  composed  of  large  pieces  of  granite  found  on 
the  beach  and  rudely  placed  together.  The  roo&  are 
very  nearly  flat,  and  each  hovel  is  so  low  that  an  ordi- 
iifiiy  man  cannot  stand  upright  in  it,  and  so  small,  that  it 
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can  hardlj  contidn  three  or  four  peisons  at  tlie  saiaQ 
time.  In  attempting  to  enter  one  of  these  extraordinAz; 
dwellings  my  head  came  in  unpleasant  contact  with  % 
stone  over  the  doorway,  a  circumstance  which  compelled 
me  to  retreat  from  such  a  scene  of  misery.  These  peo{de 
each  cultivate  half  an  acre  or  so  of  poor  sandy  soil,  firom 
which  they  have  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potck 
toes  to  last  them  for  another  month  or  so ;  but  when  these 
are  exhausted,  I  do  not  know  how  they  are  to  exist,  for 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  stock,  and  I  am  sure 
they  have  no  money. 

There  is  still  another  strange  assemblage  of  huts  also 
situate  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  about  midway  between 
Fallmore  and  Belmullet.  This  place  is  known  as  Sebas- 
topol,  an  ironical  name  given  to  it  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  for  what  reason  I  am  unable  to  say.  The 
occupants  of  these  wretched  sod  cabins  (for  such  is  the 
material  of  which  they  are  built),  had  been  from  time  to 
time  evicted  from  different  properties.  They  squatted 
here,  and  rent  small  patches  of  land,  on  which  they  grow 
potatoes.  They  also  keep  some  pigs  and  fowl,  and  the 
women  endeavour  by  begging  to  add  to  the  resources  of 
the  family.  I  saw  a  pit  opened  in  whidi  one  of  these 
famiUes  had  their  potatoes  stored.  Some  had  rotted  in 
the  pit,  and  the  sound  ones  in  general  were  not  larger 
than  ordinary-sized  gooseberries.  Your  readers  can  judge 
for  themselves  whether  such  a  crop  can  supply  these 
people  with  food  much  longer.  For  my  part,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  persons  living  in  the  three  places 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  must,  if  not  otherwise 
assisted,  seek  relief  within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse. 
Most  fortunately,  the  season,  though  wet,  has  hitherto 
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been  mild  and  favourable,  and  the  poor  are  getting 
tfuough  the  winter  much  better  than  could  have  been 
reasonably  expected  in  the  month  of  November.  Had 
we  anything  like  the  piercing  frosts  and  heavy  falls  of 
anow  which  prevailed  during  the  previous  winter,  the 
8a£fering8  of  the  people  in  this  remote  district  would  have 
been  appalling,  and  death  in  many  instances  the  inevitable 
consequence.  The  comparatively  warm  weather  with 
which  we  have  been  blessed  has  saved  us  from  witnessing 
soeh  scenes ;  and  a  dry  spring  and  summer,  accompanied, 
as  we  may  anticipate,  by  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  agri- 
eultural  employment,  will,  I  trust,  enable  the  people  gene- 
rally to  encoimter  the  food  difficulty  with  equal  success. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  BelmuUet  workhouse  on 
Saturday,  the  10th  instant,  was  138,  being  an  increase  of 
42  over  that  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  The  house  is  calculated  to  contain  325  persons. 
The  present  inmates  are  thus  classed:  32  able-bodied 
paupers,  9  males,  and  23  females,  57  infirm,  and  49  chil- 
dren. The  highest  rates  struck  for  the  union  in  October, 
1861,  were  38. 4d.  in  the  pound,  for  Binghamstown  North, 
3s.  4d.  for  Knockaduff,  and  3s.  each  for  Binghamstown 
South,  BelmuUet,  and  two  other  electoral  divisions.  The 
estimated  rates  required  to  meet  expenditure  up  to  the 
29th  September,  1862,  were  3s.  7d.  for  Binghamstown 
North,  4s.  9d.  for  Binghamstown  South,  and  4s.  Id.  for 
BelmuUet;  and  the  guardians  have  incurred  the  censure 
of  the  commissioners  for  not  having  at  once  made  these 
rates.  The  lowest  rate  struck  was  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound, 
for  the  division  of  Glenamoy.  The  area  of  the  union 
comprises  177,932  statute  acres;  the  poor  law  valuation 
is  £10,716,  and  the  population  in  1851  was  17,336. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Belmullet  oontinued.— ViUage  of  Tip  and  its  Fishery.— The  ''Cius 
raghs" — State  of  the  northern  portion  of  *"  the  Mullet"— The  Relief 
Committee.— A  Landlord's  suggestion  for  the  prevention  of  fnture 
famines^ — Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  on  the  evils  of  the  cottier  systenL 

B1ELMI7U.BT,  Erris,  Co.  Mayo^  Jan.  25. 

The  Irish  fisheries  being  admittedly  one  of  the  mosft 
valuable  of  the  neglected  resources  of  this  coimtry,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  mention  some  details  of  the  little  fishing 
village  of  "  Tip",  as  it  is  called,  four  miles  firom  this  town, 
on  the  northern  coast,  where,  in  favourable  weather,  a 
large  supply  of  excellent  fish  is  obtained,  and  of  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  establish  the  curing 
system  at  this  place,  and  thus  to  render  available  the 
teeming  waters  of  Broadhaven  Bay  and  of  the  adjoining 
coast.  This  fishery  has  been  in  active  operation  about 
ten  years,  when  the  curing  of  fish  was  commenced. 
There  is  a  numerous  fishing  population;  but,  like  ahnost 
all  the  fishermen  on  the  Irish  coast,  they  are  but  imper- 
fectly provided  with  the  materials  and  appHances  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  pursuit  of  their  caUing  except 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances ;  and  their  opera- 
tions, being  so  much  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther, are,  consequently,  carried  on  in  an  irregular,  preca- 
rious, and  unsatisfactory  manner.  These  people  live  in  a 
village — ^if  I  can  apply  the  term  to  a  number  of  wretched 
cabins  scattered  over  the  surface  of  a  bog  and  at  consi^ 
derable  distances  from  each  other, — ^lying  adjacent  to 
Blind  Harbour,  a  little  creek  near  the  entrance  into 
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Broadhaven  Bay.  The  fislimg  ground  is  situated  a  few 
miles  firom  Blind  Harbour;  and  the  latter,  though  the 
only  place  within  convenient  distance  into  which  boats 
can  run,  has  an  entrance  so  dangerous  that,  when  the 
wind  is  blowing  from  the  north,  it  is  impossible  to 
leave  or  to  enter  it  with  safety.  When  I  visited  the 
locality  the  weather  was  comparatively  calm,  neverthe- 
less there  was  a  tremendous  sea  rolling  into  the  harbour, 
which  would  have  effectually  prevented  any  of  the  fisher- 
men fiK)m  venturing  out,  and  in  which  it  would  have 
been  possible  only  for  a  lifeboat  to  live. 

Some  ten  years  ago  the  immediate  lessee  of  the  land 
adjoining  this  harbour,  being  anxious  to  develop  the 
fishery,  erected  stores  for  the  curing  of  fish,  and  built 
kouaes  for  the  accommodation  of  a  party  of  coast-guards, 
who  have  ever  since  been  stationed  here.  The  stores 
have  been  let  to  various  parties  successively,  and  the 
curing  of  haddock,  cod,  ling,  etc.,  has  been  carried  on 
extensively  for  several  years  past,  but  hitherto  without 
much  success  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  The  causes 
•f  the  failure  I  am  unable  to  state  with  certainty.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  supply  of  fish  was  irregular  and  scanty 
in  some  seasons,  owing  to  the  stormy  weather,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  busi- 
ness has  not  been  skilfully  managed.  The  stores  have 
recently  been  taken  by  a  new  firm,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  speculation  will  prove  more  profitable  in  their 
hands  than  in  those  of  their  predecessors.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  with  proper  management  this  fishery 
may  be  made  a  valuable  one,  and  that,  if  a  secure  harbour 
were  provided  for  the  fishermen,  its  value  might  be  inde- 
finitely increased.    It  is  said  that  a  suitable  harbour  could 
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The  boats  iised  by  the  fishermen  are  not  such  as  would 
enable  them  to  put  to  sea,  except  when  the  weather  is 
very  cahn,  and  even  then  they  cannot  prudently  venture 
very  far  off  the  coast,  as  they  might  do  if  they  had  large 
decked  hookers,  specially  built  for  the  purpose.  At  the 
same  time  the  "  curraghs",  frail  as  they  are,  being  com- 
posed merely  of  thin  hoops  or  laths  covered  with  tarred 
calico,  are  wonderfully  safe,  and  will  stand  a  heavy  sea 
nearly  as  well  as  a  life-boat.  Their  extreme  lightness 
enables  them  to  skim  buoyantly  over  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  to  evade  the  fury  of  the  waves  that  would 
swamp  a  heavier  and  stronger  boat.  A  story  is  told  of 
an  Arran  fisherman  who  was  once  on  board  a  large  vessel 
when  a  violent  storm  arose  which  threatened  her  safety. 
Believing  his  life  in  danger,  the  Arran  man  exclaimed  in 
an  ecstasy  of  terror:  "Let  me  out,  let  me  out;  let  me  into 
my  curragh !" — ^the  only  place  where  he  would  consider 
himself  to  be  safe  under  the  circumstances.  I  may  men- 
tion an  instance  that  occurred  not  very  long  ago  at 
"  Tip",  which  affords  another  illustration  of  the  safety 
and  good  sea-going  qualities  of  the  curraghs.  A  gentleman 
who  had  rented  the  curing-store  conceived  the  project  of 
sending  fish  by  steamer  to  Galway,  either  for  sale  there 
or  to  be  forwarded  by  railway  to  Dublin.  On  a  par- 
ticular day  he  had  his  steamer  ready,  with  five  hundred 
hampers  on  board  for  the  reception  of  the  fish,  and  he 
wrote  a  letter  stating  that  if  the  "  Tip"  fishermen  did  not 
procure  a  supply  for  him  by  the  next  morning,  he  would 
never  again  purchase  another  fish  firom  them.  He  was 
told  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  wrote  that  the 
weather  was  stormy,  that  fishing  was  dangerous,  and  that 
even  if  the  fish  could  be  obtained,  his  steamer  could  not 
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put  to  sea.  However,  the  letter  having  been  read  to  the 
fishermen,  they  resolved  to  venture  out  in  one  of  the 
roughest  seas  they  had  ever  encountered.  They  were 
fortunate,  and  returned  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock, 
a.m.,  laden  with  fish  of  aU  kinds.  The  steamer  came  out 
of  Broadhaven  Bay  to  meet  them,  but  could  not  resist 
the  heavy  sea,  and  was  obliged  to  bear  up  and  return  to 
port,  whilst  the  fishermen  in  their  little  curraghs  came  in 
safely,  having  successfully  performed  their  part.  But 
though  the  curraghs  are  tolerably  safe  at  all  times,  and 
serve  their  intended  purpose  admirably  in  fine  weather, 
it  is  obvious  that  boats  of  a  larger,  stronger,  and  different 
description  altogether  must  be  employed,  if  the  fishing  is 
to  be  carried  on  regularly  and  systematically,  instead  of 
by  fits  and  starts  as  at  present;  and  for  such  boats  a  safety 
harbour  is  indispensable. 

The  fishermen  seem  to  be  rather  a  careless,  indolent, 
improvident  class  of  men,  arising,  in  all  probability,  fix>m 
the  precarious  nature  of  their  occupation.  Their  life 
when  at  sea  is  a  very  hard  one,  and  when  fortune  favours 
them  they  spend  their  gains  recklessly,  and  lounge  about 
in  idleness  until  the  weather  enables  them  again  to  go 
out  to  the  fishing  ground.  Each  boat  is  generally  owned 
by  four  men,  who  divide  the  profits  equally.  Like  the 
small  farmers,  who  have  so  often  sold  their  oats  before 
they  became  ripe,  the  fishermen  were  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  obtaining  advances  of  money  fi?om  the  owners  of 
the  curing  stores,  to  be  repaid  by  the  fish  which  they 
caught.  The  result  of  this  system  has  been  to  involve 
many  of  them  hopelessly  in  debt,  and  when  the  fishing 
failed,  the  persons  who  advanced  the  money  had  to  put 
up  with  the  loss.     In  this  way,  I  understand,  the  last 
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proprietor  of  the  fish-curing  establishment  sustained  suek 
heavy  losses  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  abandon  the 
speculation  altogether,  and  the  stores  have  now  passed 
into  other  hands. 

If  the  weather  allows  the  fishermen  to  puisne  their 
occupation  without  much  interruption  during  the  spring 
and  summer,  the  amount  of  distress  amongst  them  cannat 
be  considerable;  but  should  the  season  be  stormy  and 
unfavourable,  there  may  be  a  scarcity  of  food  in  May, 
and  in  some  cases  earlier.  Looking  at  the  dwellings  of 
these  people,  one  would  be  inclined  to  regard  them  as 
the  most  oppressed,  degraded,  wretched  beings  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth.  The  biirrows  of  the  A&ican  Bush- 
men can  scarcely  be  filthier  or  more  devoid  of  the  com- 
forts  and  decencies  of  civilized  life.  As  well  as  I  could 
judge,  there  are  about  sixty  houses,  which,  at  an  average 
of  five  to  each  family,  would  give  a  population  of  300 
persons,  though  1  have  heard  the  number  estimated  at 
nearly  500. 

The  northern  part  of  *'  the  Mullet",  in  which  tiiese 
houses  are,  differs  very  much  from  the  southern  division. 
The  latter,  except  at  one  point,  called  Termon  Hill,  is 
all  a  flat  surface  of  light  moory  and  sandy  soil;  the 
former  is  more  undulating,  much  greater  in  width,  cooh 
posed  almost  entirely  of  bog,  and  the  highest  pcHut^ 
forming  one  of  the  headlands  of  Broadhaven  Bay,  is  285 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  the  town  of  Bet 
mullet  a  great  deal  of  the  original  bog  has  been  reclaimed, 
and  now  produces  excellent  crops  of  oats,  turnips,  and 
potatoes.  I  observed  also  several  snug  Gotisgear-^eaog 
at  least  in  comparison  with  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
island.     But  as  we  approach  the  fishing  village  at  the 
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Bortlieni  extremity  of  the  Mullet,  we  find  that  there  has 
been  verj  little  done  in  the  way  of  reclamation,  and  the 
cottages  built  in  the  midst  of  the  bog,  and  entirely  com- 
posed of  large  sods  of  turf,  are  of  the  most  miserable 
kind  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  None  of  them  have 
any  windows,  and  few  possess  proper  doors.  The  base 
of  lhe  turf  walls  is  simply  a  ridge  of  the  original  bog,  the 
interior  space  having  been  excavated,  and  a  trench  cut 
round  it  outside.  These  wretched  abodes  seem  to  be 
neither  air  nor  water  tight.  I  went  into  one  of  the  best 
of  them,  judging  from  its  appearance,  and  I  was  informed 
by  a  gentleman  who  accompanied  me,  that  he  knew  the 
owner  of  it  to  be  better  off  than  any  of  the  other  iohabi- 
tants.  As  there  was  no  window  and  the  only  light  came 
from  the  entrance,  and  was  obscured  by  dense  volumes 
of  smoke  proceeding  from  the  half-dried  turf,  I  was  for 
some  moments  hardly  able  to  discern  any  of  the  objects 
within.  When  I  did  see  clearly,  the  scene  which  pre- 
sented itself  was  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  degraded 
habits  of  the  people.  At  one  end  of  the  house,  which 
had  no  separate  apartment,  three  cows  were  tied,  and  an 
old  woman  was  engaged  in  milking;  while  at  the  other 
end  several  women  were  seated,  or  rather  squatted, 
round  the  fire.  There  was  no  suitable  furniture  of  any 
kind  to  be  seen.  The  floor  was  imeven,  worn  into  holes, 
and  dirty  in  the  extreme.  In  fact,  these  people  were 
Irring,  without  any  notion  of  comfort  or  cleanliness,  in  a 
c0W*house,  filled  with  the  litter  peculiar  to  such  a  place. 
The  owner  was  an  old  man  with  two  good-looking  stal- 
wart sons,  one  of  whom  told  me  that  the  fiunily  would 
have  enough  of  potatoes  to  last  them  until  May,  and  that 
if  the  fishing  were  good,  they  would  not  be  apprehensive 
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of  any  want.  Some  of  their  neighbours,  however,  would 
be  out  of  potatoes  earlier,  and  were  not  so  well  off  in 
other  respects. 

The  village  of  Binghamstown,  in  the  southern  division 
of  "the  Mullet",  also  contains  a  number  of  extremelj  poor 
persons,  and  is  one  of  the  most  decayed,  poverty-stiickeai 
places  in  appearance  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  village 
of  Drum,  though  dirty  and  poor  looking,  has  a  muck 
more  independent  class  of  inhabitant.  They  are  reputed 
to  be  the  richest  people  within  "the  Mullet",  but  they  also 
are  suffering  like  the  others  from  the  scarcity  of  turf.  As 
an  indication  of  the  scarcity  of  potatoes  and  fuel  through- 
out the  whole  district,  I  may  mention  that  over  forty  tons 
of  meal  have  been  sold  in  Belmullet  since  November  last, 
and  the  sales  are  increasing.  Last  year  very  few  bought 
any  meal  before  the  month  of  March.  There  is  hardly  a 
man  in  the  country  who  has  not  bought  a  hatchet  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  bog  timber.  One  shopkeeper  in  this 
town  sold  150  hatchets  this  season,  and  the  smiths  in  town 
and  country  are  kept  constantly  employed  in  making 
them. 

The  committee  which  was  formed  here  for  the  relief  of 
distress  has  for  its  leading  members  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson, 
the  Protestant  Rector,  and  the  Rev.  P.  Malone,  P.P.; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hewson,  rector  of  a  neighbouring  parish, 
and  Mr.  Carey,  the  proprietor  of  the  Erris  Hotel,  are  the 
Honorary  Secretaries.  A  sum  of  £70  has  been  subscribed 
by  a  few  of  the  principal  landlords  and  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  the  town.  The  committee  have  not  called  in 
the  subscriptions  up  to  the  present,  fearing  that  as  the 
season  advances,  a  greater  amount  of  distress  than  has  yet 
manifested  itself  will  require  to  be  relieved,  and  they  wish 
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to  husband  their  resources  as  long  as  possible.  The 
reverend  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  are 
working  most  harmoniously,  and  two  years  ago,  in  the 
spring  of  1860,  they  were  also  associated  in  a  similar 
work.  On  that  occasion  the  distress  was  occasioned  by 
violent  storms  and  floods,  which  destroyed  nearly  all  the 
oat  crop,  and  by  the  failure  of  the  potatoes.  The  con- 
dition of  the  Erris  people  was  quite  an  exceptional  one 
that  year,  and  public  charity,  stimulated  by  repeated 
appeals  through  the  press,  was  liberally  afforded  to  them. 
I  had  heard  it  broadly  stated  that  this  charity  was  not 
always  properly  dispensed,  and  that  people  received 
gratuitous  relief  who  had  several  head  of  cattle.  Having 
inquired  into  this  statement,  I  was  informed  that  it  was 
true  some  persons  got  orders  for  meal  who  had  a  few 
miserable  cows,  which  they  were  imable  to  feed,  which  no 
one  would  buy,  and  which  actually  died  fix>m  the  want  of 
fodder.  I  confess  when  I  see  clergymen  of  both  persua- 
sions joining  together  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  distress, 
whose  existence  they  affirm  from  their  own  observation, 
I  should  be  very  slow  indeed  to  suspect  their  motives  or 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  their  information. 

One  of  the  largest  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  BelmuUet,  who  is  considered  to  be  a  fair  landlord, 
in  sending  his  subscription  of  £5  to  the  Fuel  Fund, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  from  which  I 
have  been  permitted  to  extract  the  following  passage,  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  future.  I  quote  the  observations, 
because  I  think  it  may  be  interesting  to  learn  the  delibe- 
rate opinion  of  an  intelligent  landlord  on  this  subject : — 

And  now,  vith  respect  to  the  fnture,  I  know  there  are  many  who 
wiU  Btkj  this  wiU  never  occur  again.    Perhaps  not;  hnt  unfortunately 
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these  periods  of  distress,  from  one  cause  or  another,  are  oonBtantlj  re- 
curring^ and  have  been  of  constant  occurrence  since  long  before  any  of  us 
were  bom,  and  of  late  years  have  been  of  more  than  accustomed  fr»> 
quency,  and  at  this  rate  wiU  soon  become  annual  or  perennial  and  the 
normal  condition  of  the  country.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why 
the  people  of  Erris,  at  least  nin&-tenths  of  them,  should  always  be  in  thia 
helpless  state,  bordering  on  famine  of  some  sort  or  other.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country,  not  only 
lately  but  years  ago,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  to  the  improvident  habits  of 
the  people,  their  want  of  industry,  their  unwilUngneas  to  improve  their 
position,  preferring  thhvt  uncleanliness,  and  miseiy,  and  poverty,  with 
idleness,  and  inactivity,  to  activity  and  industry,  with  prosperity,  hap- 
piness, and  comfort,  is  the  main  cause  of  the  whole  evil;  and  till  yon  can 
get  them  to  change  these  habits  you  will  in  vain  expect  to  escape  these 
periods  of  difficulty.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  say  I  have  endeavoured, 
without  over-letting  my  lands,  to  raise  my  tenants  in  the  social  scale^ 
but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  results.  I  have  endeavoured  to  encourage 
improvement,  with  very  slight  success  hitherto,  but  I  do  not  despair. 
What  I  should  like  to  see  is  every  man  on  my  estate,  and  indeed  aU  over 
Rnris,  with  a  yeai's  rent  in  his  pocket,  and  this  can  and  will  only  be 
brought  about  by  an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  more  industrioua 
habits  in  the  people,  and  a  desire  on  their  parts  for  a  better  and  more 
comfortable  course  of  life;  and  believe  me,  these  are  things  not  impossible 
to  be  brought  about  by  strong  and  powerful  means,  and  it  will  be  the 
duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  all  the  educated  classes  connected  with 
Erris  to  endeavour  to  bring  about,  generally  and  universally,  a  totally 
different  state  of  things  from  what  at  present  exists,  it  is  to  be  done, 
and  must  be  done,  and  should  be  done,  not  alone  by  one  landlord,  but  by  alL 
We  should  agree  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  measures  we  should  adopt  for 
the  geneial  benefit  of  our  estates  and  the  coimtry,  and  endeavour  to  carry- 
such  measures  into  effect.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  by  the  cultivaticm  of 
turnips,  swedes,  rape,  mangold  wurzel,  etc.,  the  people  of  Erris  might 
keep,  I  do  not  like  to  say,  for  fear  of  creating  ridicule,  how  many  times 
more  stock  than  they  do.  I  think  really  this  is  the  very  first  step  to  be 
taken,  and  ought  to  be  enforced — ^not  the  growing  of  half  an  acre  or  an 
acre  of  tuinips  and  swedes,  but  large  patches  of  fix)m  ten  to  twenty  acres 
in  eveiy  townland  in  Erris,  or  more  in  large  townlands.  Other  practical 
steps  might  follow,  but  this  is  the  first,  and  the  sooner  it  is  accomplished 
the  better.  Then,  and  then  only,  we  shall  feel  ourselves  gettmg  out  of 
the  power  of  potato  famines  or  turf  famines.    When  those  who  now  keep 
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t«n  head  of  cattle  can  keep  from  twenty  to  forty,  when  the  hogs,  now 
Taloeless  ahnost,  shall  heoome  valuahle  (and  that  this  can  he  done  is  not 
prohlematical,  hut  has  heen  proved  practically  even  in  Erris),  then  people 
will  not  want  a  few  shillings  to  hny  themselves  a  little  fuel  for  the 
winter. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  aboye  remarks,  but  it  is  idle 
to  look  for  any  real  progress  in  a  people  whose  tenure  is 
60  insecure  as  that  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Erris.  How 
can  they  rear  and  feed  cattle  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
really  profitable,  if  they  have  no  proper  steadings?  J£ 
the  landlords  do  not  provide  these,  can  they  expect  that 
the  tenant  will  go  to  the  expense  of  doing  so— even  if  he 
were  able — with  the  prospect  of  having  his  improvements 
confiscated  in  accordance  with  law,  or  his  rent  increased 
year  after  year  as  his  circumstances  appear  to  improve, 
until  at  last  a  rack-rent  is  reached,  which  effectually 
debars  further  progress,  if  it  does  not  reduce  him  again 
to  the  condition  of  pauperism  out  of  which  he  had 
emerged?  How  can  it  be  expected  that  a  people  thus 
situated  can  make  any  progress  in  improvement,  or  be 
otherwise  than  the  most  backward  amongst  European 
popidations  in  the  industrial  virtues?  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  in  his  great  work  on  political  economy,  discusses 
the  whole  question  of  the  Irish  cottier  system,  tenant- 
right,  and  peasant  proprietors,  in  a  succinct  but  masterly 
and  exhaustive  manner.  Asserting  that  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  economical  evils  of  Ireland  is  the  cottier 
system,  which  he  describes  as  placing  the  tenant  in  a 
situation  than  which  human  imagination  cannot  con- 
ceive one  more  devoid  of  motives  either  to  labour  or 
self-command,  he  administers  the  following  rebuke  to 
those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attributing  Irish 
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indolence  to  a  peculiarity  of  race: — "Is  it  not  then**, 
says  this  profound  thinker,  "  a  bitter  satire  on  the  mode 
in  which  opinions  are  formed  on  the  most  impoitant 
problems  of  human  nature  and  life,  to  find  public 
instructors  of  the  greatest  pretension  imputing  the  back- 
wardness of  Irish  industry  and  the  want  of  energy 
of  the  Irish  people  in  improving  their  condition,  to  a 
peculiar  indolence  and  insouciance  in  the  Celtic  race  ?  Of 
all  the  vulgar  modes  of  escaping  from  the  consideration  of 
the  effect  of  social  and  moral  influences  on  the  human 
mind,  the  most  vulgar  is  that  of  attributing  the  diversities 
of  conduct  and  character  to  inherent  natural  differences. 
What  race  would  not  be  indolent  and  insouciant  when 
things  are  so  arranged  that  they  derive  no  advantage  from 
forethought  or  exertion  ?  If  such  are  the  arrangements 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  live  and  work,  what  wonder 
if  the  listlessness  and  indifference  so  engendered  are  not 
shaken  off  the  first  moment  an  opportunity  offers  when 
exertion  would  be  really  of  use?  It  is  very  natural  that 
a  pleasure-loving  and  sensitively  organised  people,  like 
the  Irish,  should  be  less  addicted  to  steady  routine 
labour  than  the  English,  because  life  has  more  excite* 
ments  for  them  independent  of  it ;  but  they  are  not  less 
fitted  for  it  than  their  Celtic  brethren  the  French,  nor 
less  so  than  the  Tuscans  or  the  ancient  Greeks.  An  ex- 
citable organisation  is  precisely  that  in  which  by  ade- 
quate inducements  it  is  easiest  to  kindle  a  spirit  of 
animated  exertion.  It  speaks  nothing  against  the  capa- 
cities for  industry  in  human  beings,  that  they  will  not 
exert  themselves  when  they  have  no  motive.  No  la- 
bourers work  harder  in  England  or  America  than  the 
Irish,  but  not  imder  a  cottier  system". 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Ballina.— It8  trade.— The  Salmon  Fiaheiy.— Diitribntion  of  Coals^— 
Estates  of  Colonel  Gore  and  the  Earl  of  Arran. 

Baixina,  Co.  Ukjq,  Jan.  28,  1862. 

Baixesta  is  the  largest  and  best  town  in  Mayo,  though 
its  geographical  position  precludes  it  from  having  the 
honour  of  being  the  county  town — an  advantage  which 
Casdebar  by  virtue  of  its  central  situation  possesses.  It 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Moy,  which  at  this 
point  is  wider  than  the  Liffey  at  Dublin,  with  an  ever- 
flowing  tide,  and  no  mud  deposits,  the  bed  of  the  river 
consisting  of  gravel  and  flags.  The  quay  and  harbour 
lie  within  two  and  a-half  miles  of  the  town ;  and  from 
the  harbour  to  the  bay,  which  is  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  distance  is  about  five  and  a-half  miles.  Vessels 
proceeding  to  America,  can  be  often  descried  from  the 
little  bathing  village  of  Enniscioan,  which  is  densely  po- 
pulated during  the  summer  season  by  people  from  the 
adjoining  country,  for  whose  accommodation  numerous 
bathing  lodges  have  been  erected,  as  at  Kilkee,  Mil- 
town-Malbay,  and  other  watering  places.  The  bar  is  a 
shifting  one,  and  vessels  of  large  tonnage  are  prevented 
thereby  firom  venturing  in  to  be  freighted  with  oats, 
which  are  annually  exported  in  vast  quantities  from  tiiis 
locality  to  Liverpool  and  Runcorn.  Large  shipments 
are  also  made  here  for  Glasgow  and  oilier  places,  of  oat- 
meal, ground  by  Messrs.  Gallagher  and  Go.  and  several 
other  extensive  millers,  who  are  all  buyers  of  com  on 
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free,  aad  who  not.  The  system  has  now  been  in  opera- 
tion for  upwards  of  five  weeks,  and  seems  to  have  worked 
admirably.  During  the  five  weeks  the  number  of  tickets 
issued  by  the  committee  was  3,036,  of  which  2,956  were 
presented,  and  coals  purchased  by  the  holders  of  them. 
In  the  first  week  554  families  obtained  coals  at  half-price, 
and  in  the  week  ending  19th  January  the  number  of 
families  thus  receiving  relief  had  increased  to  684.  The 
price  charged  is  7d.  per  cwt.,  which,  it  is  calculated,  gives 
each  family  a  sufficient  supply  of  fuel  for  the  week,  at  the 
rate  of  Id.  per  day. 

The  poor  law  union  of  Ballina  comprises  an  area  of 
150,415  statute  acres;  the  valuation  is  £46,355,  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  1851  was  35,266.  The  poor- 
house,  which  was  built  to  accommodate  1,200  personsy 
contained  on  the  18th  of  January,  1862,  only  241  pau- 
pers, of  which  39  were  classed  as  able-abodied,  though 
there  were  really  no  inmates  properly  answering  to  that 
description.  At  the  corresponding  period  of  the  three 
preceding  years  the  numbers  were:  210  paupers  in  1861, 
223  in  1^60,  and  249  in  1859.  The  present  contract 
prices  are  low,  the  price  of  white  bread  being  7^d.  the 
four-pound  loaf.  The  rates  for  the  present  year  were 
struck  on  the  1st  of  November,  the  highest  rate  being 
2s.  Id.  in  the  pound,  for  the  electoral  division  of  Ballina, 
and  the  lowest  6d  in  the  pound,  for  the  division  of  Let- 
terbrick.  In  the  famine  years  the  number  of  paupers  in 
this  workhouse  and  the  auxiliary  sheds  was  3,000,  and 
the  entire  number  receiving  indoor  relief  in  the  union 
was  4,500,  whilst  outdoor  relief  was  given  to  no  less 
than  41,000  individuals.  The  union  of  Ballina,  how- 
ever, then  comprised  the  districts  of  BelmuUet  and  a  part 
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of  Dromore  West,  whicli  have  since  been  made  separate 
unions. 

Amongst  the  agricultural  population  of  the  Ballina 
tmion  I  do  not  anticipate  any  very  severe  pressure  ariang 
firom  a  deficiency  of  food.  There  mil  be  some  distress, 
undoubtedly,  but  it  will  be  confined  to  a  portion  of  the 
small  farmers  and  to  a  limited  number  of  the  labouring 
population.  There  has  been  a  considerable  failure  in 
the  potato  crop,  but,  as  usual,  the  result  has  been  most 
various;  some  persons  who  sowed  early,  and  in  Kght, 
sandy,  or  moory  soils,  having  had  very  fair  crops,  both 
as  regards  quantity  and  quality.  For  instance,  I  was 
told  by  a  resident  in  the  parish  of  Kilgarvan,  to  the  east 
of  Ballina,  that  many  of  the  people  there  had  as  much 
potatoes  as  would  last  them  until  the  new  crop  came 
in.  These  people  are  tenants  of  a  gentleman  named 
Thompson,  who  is  said  to  be  a  good  landlord,  letting 
his  land  at  reasonable  rents,  and  compensating  those 
who  have  reclaimed  any  portions  of  the  mountain 
or  bog.  Failure,  however,  was  the  rule  with  respect 
to  the  potatoes.  Wherever  guano  was  used,  the  loss 
was  greater  than  in  land  manured  in  the  old  fashion 
with  a  compost  of  turf-mould  and  stable  manure.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  class  of  very  small  farmers,  who 
obtained  their  guano  on  credit,  must  be  much  pinched 
by  the  loss  of  the  potato,  on  which  they  depended 
for  food.  From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
however,  the  greater  number  of  them  will  contrive 
to  struggle  through  their  present  difficulties,  though 
I  fear  they  cannot  do  so  without  incurring  debts  to 
the  shopkeepers  for  meal  and  to  the  local  usiurers  for 
money;  and,  of  course,  they  wiU  have  to  pay  a  more 
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usurious  interest,  tlie  greater  their  necessities  and  the 
more  precarious  their  position. 

The  gombeen  and  loan  fund  ^systems  are  the  curse 
of  these  people.  The  bailiffs  of  some  landlords  practise 
usury  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  grow  wealthy  on  the 
gains  extracted  from  the  poor  farmers.  I  have  heard 
of  persons  in  this  position,  common  bailif&,  quite  un- 
educated, surprising  every  one  who  knew  them,  by 
purchasing  townlands  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court, 
for  four,  five,  and  even  six  thousand  pounds.  When 
such  persons  attain  the  position  of  landlords,  woe  to  the 
unfortunate  tenant  who  holds  under  them:  his  land  is 
rack-rented  to  the  utmost,  and  the  rent  must  be  paid 
with  the  most  rigid  punctuality.  It  is  a  common  re- 
mark, that  ;.men  who  rise  from  low  degrees  are  fre- 
quently severer  taskmasters,  than  persons  of  originally 
high  birth  and  position;  and  the  ti-uth  of  this  observa- 
tion is  amply  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  some  of  th© 
new  proprietors,  who,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  lords  of  die  soil.  With 
all  the  faults  of  the  latter,  I  believe  that  in  very  many 
instances  the  people  would  be  glad  to  have  them  back 
again. 

The^eater  part  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballina 
is  owned  by  Colonel  Gore  and  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who 
are  joint  proprietors  of  the  town.  On  Lord  Arran's  estate 
the  tenantry  are,  generally  speaking,  in  a  comfortable 
condition.  Tlie  agent,  Mr.  Symes,  insists  on  the  people 
whitewashing  their  houses,  and  is  doing  his  utmost  to 
stimulate  them  to  increased  exertions,  order,  and  cleanli- 
ness. Colonel  Gore's  tenantry  are  also  tolerably  well  off, 
and  have  paid  their  rents   witliout   default.    Li  fact. 
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generally  throughout  the  county  of  Mayo  the  rents  have 
been  punctually  paid.  The  landlords  have  not  taken 
any  excuse,  and  wherever  they  believe  that  the  tenants 
tie  able  to  pay,  they  are  right  to  insist  on  payment.  It 
is  better  that  the  landlords  should  receive  their  rents, 
than  that  the  money  should  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
usurers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  real  benefit 
to  the  people  if  the  landlords  would  conbine  in  some  way 
to  rescue  the  people  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  persons 
who  are  preying  on  them  so  unmercifully.  This  could 
be  done  by  advice,  remonstrance,  and  assistance  whenever 
really  required.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  landlord  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  actual  condition  of  his 
tenantry ;  and  would  it  not  be  infinitely  better  that,  when 
a  man  has  not  the  means  to  buy  seed  or  other  neces- 
saries, his  landlord  should  advance  him  the  money  to  do 
80,  rather  tihan  allow  him  to  resort  to  the  loan-office, 
which,  by  plunging  him  in  debt,  may  ultimately  imperil 
Ae  payment  of  the  rent? 

Colonel  Gore  resides  at  Belleek  Abbey,  a  large  and 
handsome  edifice,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  town ; 
and  by  constant  attention  to  his  property  fulfils  the  duties 
of  a  resident  country  gentleman.  Thinking  it  probable 
that  there  might  be  some  distress  amongst  the  people 
during  the  coming  spring,  he  resolved  to  test  it  by  laying 
out  works  on  his  estates,  both  in  Sligo  and  Mayo,  either 
on  the  tenants'  holding,  or  on  the  lands  in  his  own  pos- 
•ession,  or  on  those  held  as  grazing  farms  from  year  to 
year.  In  the  case  of  works  on  the  lands  of  the  tenants, 
Colonel  Gore  is  to  pay  one-half,  and  in  some  instances 
the  entire  of  the  expense ;  and  in  the  case  of  works  on 
land  in  his  own  hands  or  on  grazing  farms,  he  of  course 
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pays  the  entire  cost  at  the  prices  laid  down  by  the  Board 
of  Works  for  the  making  of  drains  and  fences,  levelling 
the  fields,  and  other  such  improvements.  There  has  not 
yet  been  much  demand  made  for  employment  on  these 
terms,  the  statement  being  made  that  the  potato  crop  was 
not  yet  dug  out,  from  the  wetness  of  the  year.  It  is  pro* 
bable  that  before  the  spring  work  begins  there  may  be  a 
considerable  demand  for  employment  on  the  works  thus 
laid  out.  In  his  own  demesne  Colonel  Gore  is  carrying  out 
rather  extensive  works,  and  thereby  giving  a  good  deal 
of  employment  to  artizans  and  labourers.  Amongst  other 
things,  he  is  carrying  water  from  a  considerable  distance 
into  his  farm  steading,  for  the  purpose  of  working  by 
water-power  threshing,  sawing,  and  grinding  machines. 

With  respect  to  fuel,  he  has  been  able  to  supply  as 
much  from  old  thorn  hedges,  furze  bushes,  and  the  lop* 
pings  of  ash,  beech,  and  other  timber,  as  wiU  meet  the 
wants  of  his  own  tenants,  as  well  as  of  labourers  who  live 
on  adjoining  properties,  but  who  are  working  for  him. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  supply  thus  given  will  suffice  to 
cany  them  on  until  the  March  winds  shall  have  dried 
some  of  the  turf  now  cut  and  lying  on  the  bogs,  and 
which  may  be  rendered  available,  provided  we  have  no 
heavy  frosts  in  the  mean  time.  Colonel  Gore  has  done 
much  to  improve  his  property.  Some  years  ago  he  pur- 
chased an  estate  here,  from  which  all  the  small  tenants 
had  been  swept  away  during  the  famine  years.  He  has 
made  two  fine  farms — one  of  400,  the  other  of  200  acres 
— ^which  have  been  let  on  leases  of  twenty-one  years  to 
Scotchmen ;  the  larger  farm  being  taken  by  Mr.  Petrie, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Bruce.  These  gentlemen  have 
been  in  possession  about  three  years  only,  and  already 
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they  have  effected  a  vast  improvement  in  the  land, 
having  drained  it  to  a  great  extent,  divided  the  fields  by 
quickset  hedges,  levelled  old  fenceg,  and  deepened  shal- 
low spots.  The  change  which  they  have  wrought  in  the 
appearance  of  the  land  is  at  once  observed  by  comparing 
their  carefully-tilled  and  well-fenced'  fields  with  the 
adjoining  holdings  of  the  small  tenants,  which  show 
neglect,  indolence,  and  bad  cultivation.  The  land  com- 
prised in  these  beautiful  farms  was  once  in  exactly  the 
same  neglected  and  impoverished  condition.  Two  farm* 
steadings  have  been  built  in  the  most  permanent  manner, 
and  each  is  supplied  with  an  eight-horse  water-power,  to 
turn  a  wheel  that  drives  machinery  for  threshing,  etc.> 
aQ  of  which  are  (5f  the  best  character,  and  were  manufac^ 
tured  by  Mr.  Gray,  of  Uddingstone,  whose  name  is  so 
frequently  heard  at  our  agricultural  shows.  The  expense 
of  these  works  is  borne  jointly  by  Colonel  Gore  and  the 
tenants.  On  the  larger  farm  there  is  a  steading  for  up- 
wards of  100  head  of  cattle. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  some  of  the  small  holders 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  beginning  to  see  the  advantages 
of  the  system  of  cultivation  and  of  the  mode  of  feeding 
cattle  adopted  by  these  Scotch  farmers,  and  are  this  year 
commencing  to  carry  out  improvements  of  the  same 
tiature  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  size  of  their 
farms.  Large  farms,  such  as  those  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Petrie  and  Bruce,  may  be  regarded  as  model  farms  for 
the  district,  and  of  the  very  best  kind,  as  nothing  will 
convince  the  people  so  much  of  the  advantages  of  im- 
proved methods  of  cultivation,  as  seeing  the  success  of 
the  men  who  practise  them,  and  who  are  paying  at  the 
lute  of  258.  an  acre  for  their  land. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Ballina,  continued. — Consamption  of  Indian  meaL— Meun.  Stuipd'ii 
-  Corn  Circular.— High  rente.— Maxwell's  WUd  SporU  oftht  WtU,^ 
Flax  cultiyation.— Education. 

Ballina,  Febroaiy  5, 1862. 
Many  of  the  small  farmers  and  their  families  are  at 
present  subsisting  exclusively  on  Indian  meal  or  oatmeal. 
Some  are  getting  their  own  oats  ground,  but  the  majority 
are  selling  them  and  applying  the  proceeds  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Indian  meal,  which  is  becoming  a  common 
article  of  diet  with  the  Irish  peasantry.  They  now 
understand  the  proper  way  of  cooking  it,  so  as  to  convert 
it  into  nutritious  and  palatable  food,  and  the  aversion 
with  which  they  once  regarded  the  "  yellow  meal "  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  people  are  reluctant 
to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  the  potato ;  still  the  repeated 
failures  of  late  years  have  shaken  their  confidence  in  it 
considerably,  and  necessity  has  obliged  them  to  resort  to 
the  Indian  meal,  for  which  they  have  gradually  acquired 
a  relish.  The  large  purchases  of  meal  which  have  been 
been  made  so  early  in  the  season  in  all  the  country 
towns,  show  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  potatoes  either 
actually  felt  or  soon  to  be  expected.  At  the  same  time, 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  fear  of  war  with 
America  may,  in  all  probability,  have  induced  some 
people  to  purchase  meal  earlier  and  in  larger  quantities 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  In  many  instances 
these  purchases  have  been  made  on  credit,  and  in  oth^a 
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the  money  to  pay  for  tbe  meal  has  been  borrowed  at 
usurious  rates  of  interest. 

In  the  com  circular  lately  issued  by  Messrs.  Sturge,  of 
Birmingham,  the  following  passage  appears:  "  The  way 
in  which  the  people  of  Ireland  have  found  the  means  lo 
pay  for  the  large  quantities  of  foreign  wheat  and  Indian 
com  imported  since  the  famine  has  long  been  a  mystery 
to  us;  it  is  now  becoming  evident  that  this  has  been 
done  in  part  at  least  out  of  capital,  as  the  last  govern- 
ment returns  show  a  great  reduction  both  in  the  number 
of  cattle  kept  and  the  acreage  under  cultivation.  For  a 
time,  the  expenditure  of  English  capital  in  the  purchase 
and  improvement  of  estates  prevented  the  drain  of  money 
from  being  felt ;  but  now  we  see  its  results  in  decreasing 
stock  and  diminished  cultivation,  which,  if  continued, 
must  reduce  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  to  a 
mere  sheepwalk".  The  above  remarks,  so  far  as  they 
apply  to  the  introduction  of  English  capital  into  Ireland, 
are  founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  operations  of  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Court.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
amount  of  English  capital  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
property  under  that  court  is  very  small  compared  with 
the  purchases  made  by  Irishmen ;  and,  sis  a  general  rule, 
the  money  spent  in  the  improvement  of  their  estates  by 
new  purchasers  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  sum 
that  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  all  the  works  that 
yet  remain  to  be  done. ,  The  real  cause  of  the  diminution 
of  stock  is  to  be  found  in  the  enormous  loss  of  cattle 
sustained  by  the  small  farmers  during  the  spring  of  1860, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fodder  occasioned  by  the  dry 
Bummer  and  inclement  winter  of  1859.  In  1860,  the 
price  of  hay  rose  to  £8,  £10,  and,  in  some  parts  of  Ire- 
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land,  even  to  £15  a  ton.  The  farmers  had  to  buj  at  llus 
high  rate  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  keep  their  stock 
alive,  but  many  were  unable  to  procure  a  sufficient 
amount  of  fodder  for  that  purpose;  and  after  the  expen- 
diture of  some  of  their  means  in  purchasing  hay,  were 
compelled  to  let  their  cattle  die  in  the  fields  of  pure 
inanition;  thus  losing  both  their  money  and  their  stock. 
The  destruction  of  cattle  on  that  occasion  was  Tery  great, 
and  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  check  sustained 
by  the  farming  classes  since  the  famine.  The  prosperous 
state  of  Irish  agriculture  for  the  five  or  six  preceding 
years  had  been  a  theme  for  universal  congratulation, 
when  this  unexpected  blow  fell  upon  the  people,  from, 
which  they  have  never  since  recovered.  The  harvest  of 
1860  was  a  bad  one,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  a 
worse;  but  were  it  not  for  the  serious  losses  caused  by 
the  destruction  of  their  cattle,  the  farmers  could  have 
borne  without  di£Biculty  the  failure  of  their  potatoes 
and  cereal  crops.  It  must,  therefore,  always  be  kepi 
in  mind  that  their  present  depressed  condition  is  not 
attributable  to  one,  but  to  a  succession  of  bad  years. 
They  are  now  reduced  so  low  that  it  depends  altogether 
on  the  next  harvest  whether  many  of  them  will  be  able 
to  hold  their  position;  and  two  or  three  deficient  har- 
vests would  throw  the  country  back  to  the  state  in 
which  it  was  when  just  beginning  to  recover  fi;om  the 
efiects  of  the  famine  of  1847.  JV^e  must  hope  for  the 
best;  but  it  is  right,  in  considering  the  future  prospects  of 
the  people,  not  to  overlook  this  possible  contingency. 

I  have  heard  but  few  instances  of  defaulting  tenants,  and 
I  can  state  that,  on  a  great  many  properties,  the  whole  of 
the  year's  rent  has  been  paid.     The  agent  of  several  largo 
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estates  in  this  and  in  other  counties  told  me  that  the 
taiants  had  paid  him  the  whole  year's  rent  without  pres* 
sure.  When  he  called  for  the  May  rent  in  September, 
the  tenants  on  one  property  said :  "  We  can*t  pay  you  now, 
but  if  you  come  in  November  we  will  do  so".  The  agent 
did  not  apply  to  them  imtil  December,  and  they  then 
voluntarily  paid  him  the  whole  of  the  year's  rent.  •  My 
informant  said  he  bad  been  trying  to  account  for  the 
remarkably  prompt  way  in  which  the  people  had  paid 
their  rents,  considering  that  the  produce  of  their  crops 
was  more  or  less  deficient ;  and  the  conclusion  he  arrived 
at  was,  that  finding  America  closed  against  them  by  the 
civil  war,  they  feared  to  evince  any  hesitation  or  difficulty 
about  paying  rent,  lest  they  should  subject  themselves  to 
eviction.  In  former  years,  he  said,  some  of  these  people 
would  have  thought  nothing  of  emigrating  to  America 
with  the  year's  rent,  in  their  pockets ;  but  now,  as  they 
cannot  adopt  that  course,  eviction  has  greater  terrors  for 
them,  and  ^hey  strain  every  nerve  to  meet  the  landlord's 
claim,  so  as  to  secure,  for  the  time  at  least,  possession  of 
their  holdings.  In  many  instances,  the  tenants  referred 
to  by  this  gentleman  paid  their  rents  in  gold,  which  firom 
its  appearance  seemed  to  have  been  kept  by  them  for  some 
time,  fi'om  which  he  inferred  that  they  were  drawing  on 
the  savings  of  previous  years.  Some  people  seem  satisfied 
that  nearly  all  the  small  farmers  have  still  a  little  money, 
but  that  they  endeavour  to  conceal  the  fact,  and  for  that 
purpose  it  is  said  they  have  borrowed  money  to  pay  their 
rent,  when  they  had  sufficient  funds  in  their  possession  to 
enable  them  to  do  so.  This  notion  appears  to  me  to  be 
too  far  fetched.  It  is  more  like  the  tricks  of  a  stage 
Irishman  than  the  conduct  of  the  real  working  peasant 
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or  tenant  farmer  of  the  present  day;  and,  for  my  part,  I 
believe  that  when  a  man  resorts  to  the  loan  fund,  it  19 
because  necessity  has  compelled  him  to  do  so.  If  this  be 
the  case,  the  prevalence  and  success  of  loan  funds  every- 
where throughout  this  county  woidd  be  strong  evidence 
of  the  unsound  and  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  farming 


Even  at  the  risk  of  differing  with  your  agricultural 
contemporary,  the  Farmers'  Gazette^  I  must  repeat  that 
the  present  impoverished  state  of  many  of  the  small 
farmers  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  over- 
renting of  their  lands.  The  Gazette  thinks  that  my 
remarks  about  high  rents  are  "  terribly  out  of  place", 
and  calculated  to  stir  up  feuds  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  I  cannot  assent  to  the  first  statement,  because  in 
any  inquiry  into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  people, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  omit  from  our  consideration  so 
material  a  point  as  the  amount  of  the  rents.  The  state- 
ments which  I  made  on  this  subject  were  derived  from 
the  information  of  men  on  whose  truthfulness  I  fully 
rely ;  and  I  may  observe,  that  I  did  not  write  one-fifth 
of  what  I  saw  or  heard.  Amongst  my  informants  were 
landlords,  agents,  clergymen  of  different  persuasions,  and 
the  people  themselves.  I  have  touched  on  the  matter 
very  lightly,  and  have  only  mentioned  the  names  of  such 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  as  I  could  honestly  praise  for 
the  fair  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  they  have  dealt  with 
their  tenantry.  The  over-rented  properties  are  chiefly 
those  purchased  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  by 
land  speculators,  traders,  and  bailiffs,  who  have  accu- 
mulated wealth  by  money-lending  and  unjust  modes 
of  dealing  with  the  tenants  over  whom  they  had  control. 
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When  persons  of  these  classes  buy  estates,  their  great 
object  is  to  obtain  a  high  rate  of  interest  on  the  purchase 
money ;  and  as  land  in  Ireland  has  latterly  attained  quite 
a  factitious  value,  almost  all  the  recent  purchasers  have 
paid  more  than  the  land  is  worth,  and  therefore  find 
themselves  compelled  to  raise  the  rent  to  the  highest 
possible  amount,  in  order  to  render  their  investments 
profitable.  Instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  in 
which  the  rent  has  been  trebled  by  the  new  proprietors. 
With  respect  to  "  the  stirring  up  of  feuds  between  land- 
lord and  tenant",  nothing  could  be  further  from  my  in- 
tention, and  I  think  the  alarm  of  the  writer  on  this 
point  is  quite  unfounded. 

The  other  day  I  bought  a  cheap  copy  of  Maxwell's 
Wild  Sports  of  the  West,  and  under  the  heading  of  the 
**  Moral  Condition  of  the  West",  I  found  a  passage  so 
apposite  to  the  subject  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  that 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  it:  "The  last 
fading  gleam  of  western  prosperity  was  during  the  power 
of  Napoleon,  and  with  his  dynasty  it  vanished.  The 
terrible  change  from  war  to  peace,  the  bursting  of  the 
banking  bubbles  which  supplied  for  that  time  an  ima- 
ginary capital,  over-population,  and  high  rents,  have 
ruined  this  wild  district,  and  reduced  its  peasantry, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  abject  wretchedness  and  want.  Is 
there  for  this  any  remedy  ?  Cannot  modem  landlords, 
acting  on  what  they  call  enlightened  principles,  remove 
the  causes  of  distress,  and  restore  the  peasantry  to  that 
scale  of  comfort  they  enjoyed  under  the  rude  and  tyran- 
nical regime  of  their  fathers?  They  cannot.  They  will 
talk  *  scholarly'  of  tithes  and  local  taxation,  and  vainly 
attribute  the  insolvency  of  their  tenants  to  these  and 
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such  like  causes ;  this  is  vox  et  prcBlerea  nihUr-^dn  unreal 
and  fanciful  conceit.  The  true  cause  of  the  misery  of 
the  western  population  is  over-population  and  excessive 
rents;  and  before  the  peasantry  could  be  tolerably  com- 
fortable, the  lands  must,  on  the  average,  be  lowered  at 
least  one-third.  Even  then,  at  present  prices  the  occupant 
will  be  hardly  able  to  manage  to  pay  the  rent  and  live. 
But  can  the  landlords  do  this?  Can  they  afford  to 
equalize  their  rental  to  the  times,  and  throw  a  third 
portion  from  their  nominal  income  overboard?  They 
cannot.  The  majority  of  the  owners  of  western  estates^ 
from  family  burdens  and  national  unthriftiness,are  heavily 
and  hopelessly  encumbered ;  and  a  reduction  on  such  a 
scale  as  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  their  tenants'  com- 
forts would  completely  pauperise  themselves.  Hence,  to 
keep  off  the  evil  day,  every  pretext  but  the  true  one 
will  be  assigned  for  local  wretchedness,  and  every  reason 
but  tlie  right  one  offered  to  the  starving  tenant  to  per- 
suade him  that  ruinous  rents  will  never  occasion  want 
and  poverty".  This  was  written  exactly  thirty  years 
ago,  and  the  over-population  then  complained  of  no 
longer  exists.  Most  of  the  small  and  large  incumbered 
proprietors  have  also  disappeared;  but,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  people  have  not  derived  much  benefit  from 
the  change.  Few  persons  had  better  opportunities  than 
Mr.  Maxwell  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  conditioa 
of  the  people  of  the  West ;  and  his  education  and  positioa 
were  such  as  to  prevent  him  from  taking  an  adverse 
view  of  the  subsisting  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  if  it  were  not  forced  on  him  by  irresistible  facts. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  cultivation  of 
flax  has  latterly  been  commenced  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Ballina,  and  is  likely  to  increase  every  year.  A  gen« 
tiLeman  engaged  in  the  flax  manu&cture  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  has  taken  a  scutching  mill  about  half  a  mile 
fiom  the  town,  where  some  years  ago  the  patent  steeping 
process  was  tried,  but  without  success.  He  is  now  carry- 
ing on  the  scutching  of  flax  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  is 
encouraging  the  people  to  cultivate  the  plant  exten- 
sively. Sometimes  he  rents  ground  from  the  farmers,  on 
which  he  grows  flax  himself,  or  he  sells  them  the  seed 
and  purchases  the  produce  at  the  market  price.  The 
crop  is  found  to  be  a  profitable  one  by  the  farmers,  and 
as  the  manufacturer  pays  for  the  flax  in  cash,  he  is  in- 
creasing the  confidence  of  the  people  in  its  cultivation. 
The  number  of  acres  under  flax  last  year  was  much 
larger  than  in  the  year  1860,  and  the  climate  and  soil  of 
this  district  are  said  to  be  well  suited  to  it. 

In  the  town  of  Ballina  the  production  of  sewed  muslin 
has  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  was 
first  introduced  into  the  schools  under  the  management 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  minister  of  the  fijrat  and  only 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  Ballina.  The  girls  thus 
trained  in  this  industrial  art  have  been  able  to  contri- 
bute by  their  earnings  to  the  support  and  comfort  of 
their  families.  Speaking  of  schools,  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education,  which  was  heretofore  so  backward  in 
the  province  of  Connaught.  The  Irish  Church  Missions 
are  entitled  to  much  of  the  credit  of  producing  this 
beneficial  state  of  things.  Previous  to  the  establishment 
of  their  admirable  schools — I  speak  of  their  merits  solely 
as  institutions  for  imputing  secular  instruction — educa- 
tion appeared  to  be  under  a  ban  in  this  province.    It 
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was  found,  however,  that,  if  other  schools  were  not  pro- 
vided for  the  people,  they  would  send  their  children  to 
those  of  the  Irish  Church  Missions,  or  of  any  other 
society;  and,  accordingly,  the  National  Schools  were 
gradually  allowed  to  be  established  throughout  the 
country.  The  people  are  most  anxious  to  have  their 
children  educated.  The  necessity  and  importance  of  this 
has  been  brought  home  forcibly  to  their  minds  by  the 
letters  constantly  received  from  yovmg  persons  who  have 
emigrated  to  America.  Those  who  went  out  ignorant, 
write  home  saying  that  want  of  education  has  prevented 
them  succeeding  like  others  in  the  New  World;  and 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  received  a 
good  education  before  they  emigrated,  attribute  to  that 
fact  the  success  which  has  attended  their  exertions 
amongst  the  "  Go-a-head"  Yankee  people. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Sligo.-^State  of  the  harbour  and  port. — The  Didtrict  Lunatic  Asylum. 
— ^The  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  mills.— Soenerj  near  Sligo. — 
Condition  of  the  small  farmers.— Lord  Falmerston^s  estates,  and  the 
improvements  he  has  effected. 

Slioo,  Feb.  9. 

This  is  the  most  active,  enterprising,  and  prosperous 
town  in  the  province  of  Connaught.  Its  population  is 
smaller  than  that  of  Galway ,  being  10,429,  compared  with 
16,786 ;  but  this  disadvantage  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  energy  and  vigour  which  are  displayed  by  its 
principal  merchants  and  traders.  The  retail  trade  is  very 
extensive,  for  not  only  is  Sligo  situated  in  a  populous 
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neighbourhood,  but  it  is  the  chief  market  for  the  north- 
west of  Ireland,  the  nearest  town  of  any  importance  being 
at  least  thirty  miles  distant.  The  export  trade  of  the 
borough  is  also  the  largest  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland, 
and  has  been  for  many  years  past  steadily  increasing.  In 
the  year  1860  the  tonnage  of  foreign  trade  inwards  was 
9,296  tons;  in  1861  it  had  increased  to  15,326  tons.  In 
1860  the  coasting  trade  inwards  was  54,012  tons,  and 
outwards,  44,801  tons,  as  compared  with  54,059  and 
45,056  tons  respectively,  during  the  past  year.  In  1859 
the  duties  received  at  the  Custom-house  amounted  to 
£24,360 ;  in  1860,  to  £21,342 ;  and  in  1861,  to  £21,453. 
This  is  not  a  bad  criterion  of  the  condition  of  the  people ; 
for  there  are  not  many  wholesale  merchants  in  Sligo,  and 
the  excisable  articles  imported,  are  chiefly  disposed  of  by 
retail.  The  falling  off  in  the  duties  since  1859  would  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  farming  classes  are  not  so  prosperous 
now  as  they  were  in  that  year,  and  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase as  much  tea,  sugar,  and  other  luxuries  of  that  kind 
as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  the  country  was 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  steam  communication 
existing  between  Sligo  and  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London- 
derry, and  Portrush,  has  a  tendency  to  diminidli  the 
amount  of  tonnage  at  the  port.  There  are  two  steamers 
which  ply  between  this  and  Liverpool,  each  leaving  and 
returning  once  a  week  on  alternate  days.  The  town  is 
situate  near  the  mouth  of  the  Garogue,  which  is  crossed 
by  two  bridges,  and  discharges  itself  into  Sligo  Bay. 
The  port  is  imder  the  control  of  town  and  harbour  com- 
missioners, elected  for  life  under  a  local  act.  It  is 
approached  by  a  circuitous  channel,  and  latterly  a  great 
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improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  navigation  by  the' 
cutting  of  a  new  one,  the  sides  of  which  are  embanked 
with  stones  and  rubble  masoniy.  The  effect  of  this 
alteration  is,  that  vessels  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet 
draught  of  water  can  now  come  up  and  moor  at  the 
quays,  which  have  recently  been  considerably  extended 
and  improved  by  the  board.  Vessels  of  larger  draught 
have  to  anchor  in  the  Pool,  which  is  safe  and  secure,  but 
inconvenient  for  discharging  or  taking  in  cargoes,  being 
at  least  three  miles  distant  from  the  town.  The  cost  of 
these  extensive  works  was  defrayed  out  of  the  dues  upon 
the  imports  and  exports  and  tonnage  of  ships  frequent- 
ing the  harbour.  With  a  view  of  increasing  the  trade  of 
Sligo  with  adjoining  localities,  the  board  have  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  exempting  from  the  payment  of 
import,  export,  and  h&rbour  dues,  all  vessels  trading 
between  this  and  any  other  place  comprised  within  Enis 
Head  on  the  south  and  Teelan  Head  on  the  north,  in^ 
eluding  Killybegs,  Ballina,  KlUala,  Ballyshannon,  etc^ 
Goods  are  also  included  in  this  exemption,  which  is  to 
extend  over  a  period  of  three  years ;  and  it  is  confidently 
hoped  that  this  measure  will  have  a  considerable  effect 
in  developing  the  trade  of  the  port. 

A  gentleman  named  Egan  has  proposed  a  plan  for 
improving  the  navigation  by  means  of  an  embankment^ 
which,  he  contends,  would  not  only  remedy  the  rush  of 
water  through  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which 
is  found  to  be  so  dangerous  at  the  higher  stages  of  the 
tide,  but  enable  the  commissioners  to  reclaim  3,500  acres 
of  waste  land  within  the  harbour.  The  creation  of  this 
tract  of  land  in  so  excellent  a  situation  would,  he  states^ 
supply  them  with  ample  resources  for  the  vigorous  pro» 
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sectition  and  completion  of  the  other  alterations  which 
are  uigently  required.  The  feasibility  of  this  scheme  is 
an  engineering  question,  and  should  it  be  proved  to  be 
practicable  and  profitable,  I  am  sure  there  is  a  sufficient 
spirit  of  enterprise  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Sligo  to 
carry  it  out. 

Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The 
approach  from  the  Ballina  side  was  formerly  a  very  bad 
one.  The  road  was  narrow  and  hilly,  and  passed  through 
some  o(  the  worst  and  poorest  streets.  A  broad  and  level 
road  has  now  been  constructed,  which  greatly  facilitates 
the  immense  traffic  that  exists  in  the  conveyance  of  bread* 
stuffs  to  and  from  the  mills  of  Robert  Culbertson  and  Co., 
at  BalUsodare,  and  those  of  Mr.  Alexander  Sim  and  Mr, 
Madden,  at  Collooney.  A  good  river  wall  has  also  been 
built,  and  a  fine  road  made  alongside  of  it,  leading  in  the 
direction  of  Ballyshannon.  The  improvements  in  the 
town  itself  are  of  a  various  and  extensive  character.  Old 
houses  have  been  taken  down,  and  new  ones  erected  in 
their  place,  and  house  property  has  advanced  considerably 
in  value.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done.  The  streets 
and  pathways  are  too  narrow,  and  require  alterations  in 
several  respects.  In  the  course  of  time  these  defects  will 
be  remedied,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  within  the  space 
of  ten  years  the  borough  of  Sligo  will  have  undergone  a 
great  change  for  the  better. 

The  public  buildings  are  not  remarkable  either  for  size 
or  beauty,  with  the  exception  of  the  District  Lunatic 
Asylum,  an  imposing  and  massive  structure,  situated  a 
little  outside  the  town.  This  institution  is  admirably 
managed  by  Dr.  M'Munn,  who  carries  out  to  the  fullest 
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extent,  and  with  the  most  gratifjong  success,  the  principle 
of  the  humane  treatment  of  lunatics,  the  general  adoption 
of  which  is  one  of  the  most  creditable  features  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  No  restraint  whatever  is  used;  the 
lunatics  are  governed  and  controlled  solely  by  the  moral 
influence  exercised  over  their  minds  by  kindness,  gentle- 
ness, and  firmness.  All  the  male  inmates  who  are  able  to 
work  are  kept  constantly  employed,  some  at  field  labour, 
others  at  the  trades  which  they  had  previously  learned. 
The  women  are  similarly  occupied  in  work  suited  to  their 
sex  and  condition,  such  as  sewing,  knitting,  washing, 
making  up  clotliing,  etc.  In  summer  the  doctor  fre- 
quently gives  these  afficted  beings  the  great  enjoyment 
of  a  country  excursion,  or  rural  feie^  visiting  Hazelwood 
and  other  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Sligo.  The 
asylum  contains  at  present  198  patients,  of  whom  two- 
thirds  belong  to  this  county,  and  one-third  to  the  adjoining 
coimty  of  Leitrim. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  activity  and  enterprise 
of  the  Sligo  traders  is  attributed  in  some  degree  to  the 
large  infusion  of  the  Scottish  and  North  of  Ireland 
element.  Many  of  the  leading  merchants  are  descended 
from  Scotchmen,  or  have  come  to  Sligo  from  various 
districts  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  bringing  with  them  the 
shrewdness  and  sagacity,  combined  with  the  energy  and 
perseverance,  which  characterise  in  so  high  a  degree  the 
inhabitants  of  Ulster.  The  unceasing  industry  and  prac- 
tical skill  which  they  have  brought  to  bear  in  the  various 
departments  of  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged,  have 
largely  contributed  to  make  Sligo  what  it  is.  The  prin- 
cipal firm  in  the  com  and  flour  trade  is  that  of  Robert 
Culbertson  and  Co.     Mr.  James  Kidd,  J.R,  ifl  also  ex- 
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tensivelj  engaged  in  the  com  trade,  and  has  a  fine 
9team  mill,  in  which  he  manufactures  Indian  meal  and 
oatmeal. 

The  curing  of  provisions  is  carried  on  largely  here, 
principally  by  Mr.  Harper  Campbell,  who  has  more  than 
a  merely  local  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  his  bacon 
fund  hams.  Mr.  CampbelPs  establishment  is  an  extensive 
one,  and  the  employment  which  he  gives  both  to  the 
persons  incunediately  engaged  in  the  various  processes  of 
curing  pork  and  bacon,  and  to  coopers  and  other  artizans, 
is  very  great.  Mr.  Rooney,  Alderman  Dobbjm,  J.P., 
and  Mr.  Foley,  dre  also  engaged  in  the  curing  trade. 
Latterly  business  in  this  department  has  been  rather 
slack,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  government 
contracts  now  being  executed  in  the  town,  and  also  to  the 
immense  quantity  of  provisions  imported  from  America. 
The  civil  war  has  for  the  present  closed  the  Southern 
markets  against  the  great  provision  curers  of  the  North, 
and  they  are  consequently  exporting  to  these  countries 
vast  qiiandties  of  salted  meats  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, they  would  have  sold  at  home.  Our  merchants 
are  experiencing  the  effect  of  this  competition  at  the 
present  moment  in  the  greatly  diminished  demand  that 
exists  for  their  produce,  and  in  no  place  has  this  been 
felt  more  severely  than  in  Sligo.  The  greatest  general 
merchants  in  Sligo  are  the  enterprising  firm  of  Middleton 
and  Pollexfen,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  ship- 
owners connected  with  the  port,  and  who  own  one  of  the 
0teamers  that  ply  to  and  from  Liverpool.  James  O'Connor 
And  Co.  carry  on  the  timber  trade  on  an  extensive 
scale,  having  succeeded  to  the  connection  of  Mr.  Peter 
O'Connor,  J.P.,  who  has  retired  from  business  after 
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having  realized  a  large  fortune.  There  is  no  distillery 
in  Sligo,  and  only  one  brewery,  which  belongs  to  Mr» 
Anderson,  who  imports  a  great  deal  of  Scotch  whiskey, 
which,  together  with  the  ale  and  porter  of  his  own 
manufacture,  he  sends  all  over  the  county.  The  znanu- 
&cture  of  tobacco  is  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Donegan. 
Amongst  the  shopkeepers  of  Sligo  there  are  several 
wealthy  and  enterprising  men,  viz.,  Mr.  Williams,  J.P., 
the  present  mayor;  Mr.  Henry  Lyons,  J.P.,who  has  also 
filled  the  civic  chair;  Mr.  Maurice  Corny,  J.P. ;  and  Mr. 
Balfour. 

I  was  much  pleased  by  my  visit  to  the  com  stores  and 
flour  mills  of  Robert  Culbertson  and  Co.,  which  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  through  the  courtesy  of  one  of 
the  partners  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  upon  whom 
the  management  of  the  concern  has  of  late  years  princi- 
pally devolved.  The  stores,  which  are  very  large,  are 
filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  Indian  com,  oats,  and 
wheat  of  various  kinds,  foreign,  English,  and  Irish.  A 
constant  traffic  is  kept  up  between  the  stores  in  Shgo  and 
the  mills  at  Ballisodare,  about  four  or  five  miles  from  this 
town.  The  size  of  these  may  be  ima^ned  firom  the  fact 
that  they  are  able  to  turn  out  1,600  sacks  of  flour  in  the 
week.  The  large  flour  mill  was  burned  down  two  years 
ago,  and  has  now  been  rebuilt  and  fitted  up  with  all  the 
modem  improvements,  so  as  to  render  it  as  well-appointed 
and  perfect  as  any  in  Ireland.  The  various  contrivances 
for  economising  and  facilitating  human  labour  are  most 
ingenious  and  interesting.  Two  of  them  are  American 
inventions,  and  are  great  improvements  on  the  processes 
formerly  in  use.  For  instance,  the  wheat  is  now  cleaned 
in  one  machine,  which  separates  eflectually  the  refuse  of 
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▼aiious  kinds,  as  well  as  the  small  and  imperfectly  foimed 
grains  from  the  good  wheat.  The  other  machine  cools 
the  flour  after  it  has  been  ground,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  to 
be  passed  through  the  silken  sieves  by  which  the  finer  are 
separated  from  the  coarser  qualities.  In  establishing  the 
manufacture  of  flour,  Mr.  Culbertson  opened  a  new  trade 
in  Sligo.  Irish  wheat  by  itself  will  not  make  good  flour, 
and  Mr.  Culbertson  imports  grain  from  the  Baltic,  the 
Mediterranean,  America,  and  England,  and  by  a  judicious 
admixture  of  the  several  kinds  produces  flour  of  a  first- 
rate  description.  The  water-power  is  magnificent.  The 
river  comes  foaming  and  leaping  in  a  perfect  cataract 
down  a  ledge  of  rocks  with  a  force  and  volume  sufficient 
to  turn  fidy  mills.  It  is  the  envy  of  all  the  Englishmen 
who  see  it ;  and,  knowing  how  valuable  such  a  water- 
power  would  be  in  their  own  country,  they  cannot  under- 
stand why  every  foot  of  the  river  banks  on  both  sides  is 
not  occupied  with  mills  and  factories.  Mr.  Alexander 
Sim  has  also  a  beautiful  mill  at  Collooney,  two  miles 
further  on,  with  an  overshot  wheel  36  feet  in  diameter. 
He  has  also  a  turbine  wheel,  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
work  is  performed,  and  contemplates  fitting  up  another 
turbine  to  turn  eight  additional  pairs  of  stones.  He  has 
recently  erected  a  fine  range  of  stores,  which  are  full  of 
Indian  com  and  oats,  as  well  as  the  manufactured  article, 
to  the  value  of  several  thousand  pounds.  At  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  Mr.  Madden  has  a  large  mill,  ynth  water- 
power  of  the  same  character  as  that  at  Ballisodare. 

There  is  a  good  salmon  fishery  in  both  rivers  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Markree  Castle,  who  went  to  con- 
siderable expense  in  erecting  ladders  to  enable  the  fish  to 
get  up  into  the  river  above  the  falls.   On  a  fine  summer's 
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evening  the  salmon  and  white  trout  may  be  seen  here  in 
hundreds,  ascending  the.  ladders,  and  making  their  way 
up  the  river  to  the  spawning  grounds.  There  is  also  a 
salmon  fishery  in  the  Sligo  river,  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  town,  belonging  to  Captain  Martin,  the  present  high 
sheriff  of  the  county.  Mr.  Petiie,  the  enterprising  Scotch 
farmer,  whose  name  I  have  previously  mentioned  as 
holding  a  farm  under  Colonel  Knox  Gore  at  Ballina, 
rents  this  property;  and  the  season  having  opened  on 
the  1st  of  February,  he  and  his  men  have  since  been 
actively  engaged  with  their  nets.  He  stores  the  fish  in 
an  ice-house  until  the  steamer  for  Liverpool  is  ready  to 
leave,  and  then  sends  away  all  he  has  secured  to  the 
English  market.  Since  the  opening  of  the  season  I  have 
seen, gentlemen  angling  here  with  tolerably  good  success, 
considering  the  early  period  of  the  year. 

Sligo  is  very  beautifully  situated.  The  scenery  is  ex- 
quisitely varied  and  charming,  combining  extensive  sea 
views  with  bold  mountain  ranges  of  every  form  and 
character — ^some  of  the  hills  being  cultivated  to  the  sum- 
mit, whilst  others  are  bleak  and  bare,  fantastic  and  pic- 
turesque in  outline,  and  contrast  finely  with  the  undulous, 
highly  cultivated,  and  finely  wooded  country  surround- 
ing the  town.  Lough  Gill,  from  which  the  river  that 
flows  through  the  town  proceeds,  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  the  Irish  lakes,  having  numerous  islands  and  penin- 
sulas, with  rich  overhanging  woods,  and  encompassed 
almost  completely  with  lofty  hills.  Hazelwood,  the 
demesne  of  the  Right  Honourable  John  Wynne,  lies 
alongside  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  is  excelled  in  beauty 
of  situation  by  few  places  in  the  United  Blingdom. 
Lord  Macaulay's  remark  as  to  Killarney  appears  equally 
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applicable  to  Sligo :  "  Its  beauties  are  too  often  obscured 
by  the  mist  and  rain  that  a  western  wind  brings  from  a 
boundless  ocean".  Certidnly,  during  my  stay  here,  I 
have  had  ample  experience  of  the  pluvial  influences  that 
reign  predominant  in  Sligo.  Until  a  very  short  time 
ago  the  wet  has  been  continuous  and  excessive,  but  lat- 
terly we  have  had  dry  frosty  weather,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  last  for  some  weeks  at  least. 

With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  poorer  inliabl- 
tants  of  the  town,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  distress  at  present  existing  amongst 
them;  but  it  is  not  of  a  very  unusual  character,  nor  is 
there  reasonable  ground  for  anticipating  extreme  destitu- 
tion. Up  to  a  recent  period  there  was  so  much  employ- 
ment given  in  the  construction  of  the  railway,  which  has 
now  been  nearly  completed  from  Boyle  to  Sligo,  that 
private  persons  found  some  difUculty  in  getting  labourers, 
and  could  only  obtain  them  by  paying  a  high  rate  of 
wages.  The  railway  works  have  ceased  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  with  the  exceptiou  of  some  build- 
ing which  is  yet  going  on.  Other  works,  however,  are 
in  progress,  such  as  the  erection  of  a  large  model  school 
a  little  above  the  town,  and  the  addition  of  two  wings  to 
the  nunnery,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1,000  for  each. 
The  decline  in  the  provision  and  butter  trade  has  thrown 
several  coopers  out  of  work.  These  artlzans  were  in  the 
habit  of  earning  from  15s.  to  £1  a  week,  and  of  course  as 
long  as  the  depression  lasts  they  must  suffer.  I  have 
heard  it  stated,  however,  that  some  of  them  were  offered 
work  at  the  reduced  wages  of  12s.  per  week,  and  refused 
to  take  it,  fearing  to  establish  a  lower  rate  of  payment 
for  the  future.    As  long  as  they  refuse  to  work  on  these 
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temiB,  it  cannot  be  said  that  tliej  are  suffering  mtich  from 
distress.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  short  time  the  want 
of  employment,  now  so  generally  complained  of,  will  not 
exist  to  any  great  extent.  This  is  always  a  dull  period  of 
the  year ;  but  we  are  fast  approaching  the  time  when  the 
spring  work  will  begin,  and  then  I  believe  there  will  be 
few  able-bodied  men  in  Sligo  and  its  neighbourhood  who 
will  not  have  plenty  of  work  at  good  wages.  At  one 
time  agricultural  labourers  in  this  province  were  only 
paid  5d.  or  6d.  per  day.  The  general  rate  is  now  Is.; 
and  in  harvest  time,  when  the  nmnber  of  labourers  is 
diminished  by  the  annual  migration  of  reapers  to  Eng- 
land, the  wages  often  rise  to  18d.  and  2s.  a-day. 

Hitherto  the  want  of  fuel  has  been  the  only  serious 
pressure  felt  by  the  people,  and  most  active  measures 
have  been  taken  to  relieve  it.  A  fuel  relief  committee 
was  formed  shortly  before  Christmas,  in  which  men  of  all 
creeds  and  parties  have  tmited.  A  simi  of  £300  has  been 
subscribed,  including  a  liberal  contribution  from  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  Right  Hon.  John  Wynne,  the 
owners  of  the  town,  and  also  from  the  borough  member, 
Mr.  M*Donogh,  Q.C.  The  members  of  the  committee 
have  made  a  house-to-house  visitation,  and  one  of  them 
informed  me  that  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  amount  of 
destitution  which  he  witnessed.  Eight  hundred  families 
are  now  receiving  relief  by  obtaining  coals  at  half  price; 
and  in  some  instances  coals  have  been  given  gratuitously. 
There  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of  relief  given  out  of  a 
charitable  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jellet,  one 
of  the  Protestant  curates,  and  by  the  Society  of  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul.  Although  the  number  receiving  relief 
from  the  fuel  conunittee  seems  to  be  a  large  one,  yet  it  is 
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xiot  80  great  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  that  on  the 
selief  lists  of  some  other  towns.  Ballina,  with  a  population 
of  5,400,  has  over  600  families  at  present  on  the  relief 
list;  whilst  Sligo,  with  nearly  double  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants,  has  only  800. 

La  the  country  districts  much  has  been  done  by  the 
landed  proprietors  to  supply  their  tenantry  with  fuel. 
Mr.  Wynne,  of  Hazelwood,  has  had  his  plantations  in 
ser^eral  places  greatly  thinned,  and  has  sold  the  timber  at 
a  m^^ely  nominal  price,  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
expense  of  felling  it.  Captain  Martin  has  also  cut  down 
timber,  and  sold  it  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  result  of  all 
these  exertions  is,  that  the  poor  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood— ^notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  scarcity  of 
turf — are  ahnost  as  well  supplied  with  fuel  this  year  as 
they  have  been  for  many  years  past.  The  union  of  Sligo 
comprises  143,523  statute  acres,  and  contained  in  1851  a 
population  of  58,565  persons.  The  poor-law- valuation  is 
£94,666.  On  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  February  last,  the 
number  of  paupers  in  the  workhouse  was  538,  and  at  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  482,  showing 
an  increase  of  56.  The  highest  rate  struck  for  the  year 
is  2s.,  for  the  electoral  division  of  Sligo. 

The  small  farmers  within  a  radius  of  eight  or  ten  miles 
firom  the  town  appear  to  be  in  a  more  comfortable  posi- 
tion than  the  same  class  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  Their 
cottages  are  much  better,  and  their  land  more  carefully 
cultivated.  They  seem  also  to  be  a  more  industrious  and 
intelligent  race  of  men.  I  anticipate  severe  pressure  on 
many  of  them  during  the  summer.  They  have  not  reco- 
vered from  the  losses  which  they  sustained  by  the  dearth 
of  fodder  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  most  of  them  have 
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lead  to  the  bogs  and  the  sea,  and  through  the  different 
townlands,  the  cottages  of  the  tenants  being  built  along* 
side  of  them.  Much  employment  is  given  in  the  making 
of  large  main  drains  through  deep  bogs,  and  through  the 
different  townlands,  in  subsoiling  and  thorough  drainage, 
in  ccmstmcting  fences  between  tenants'  holdings  on  town- 
lands  newly  squared,  building  walls,  planting  trees,  sow* 
ing  pine  seeds,  planting  bent  grass  on  the  sand-hills, 
keeping  roads  in  repair,  making  new  ones,  repairing 
schoolhouses,  and  other  works.  The  monthly  bill  for 
the  works  is  £63,  and  his  lordship  is  also  paying  £38  a 
month  for  the  construction  of  a  new  breakwater  at  Mul- 
laghmore,  and  the  deepening  of  the  basin  and  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  amounting  to  an  expenditure  on 
the  estate  of  £101  per  month. 

The  result  of  Lord  Palmerston*s  efforts  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  neat  and  comfortable  cottages  of  the  people,  and  in 
the  advanced  state  of  their  agriculture,  compared  with 
that  of  the  small  holders  on  many  other  properties,  and 
particularly  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Mayo.  Except 
at  one  place,  all  the  cottages  are  well  built,  substantial, 
and  comfortable,  and  some  are  beautifully  neat  and  dean. 
The  fields  also  exhibit  the  marks  of  careful  cultivation, 
and  the  several  holdings  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
good  walls  or  hedges,  which  are  regularly  trimmed  by  a 
person  specially  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  excep- 
tion to  which  I  refer  is  a  townland  held  on  a  joint-lease 
that  has  recently  expired. .  Here  the  cottages  are  of  the 
most  miserable  description,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
is  in  a  very  backward  state. 

The  land  having  now  come  into  Lord  Palmerston*8 
possession,  it  is  intended  to  square  the  vaiious  holdings. 
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*  to  pull  down  the  wretched  hovels,  and  induee  the  people 
to  build  comfortable  cottages,  such  as  those  on  other  parts 
of  the  estate.  Lord  Palmerston  never  turns  out  a  tenant 
who  conducts  himself  properly ;  and  although  many  of 
the  holdings  on  his  property  are  too  small,  he  has  not 
shown  any  disposition  to  disturb  the  present  occupants  as 
long  as  they  conform  to  the  reasonable  regulations  of  the 
estate,  and  pay  the  moderate  rent  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. In  consequence  of  the  truly  paternal  manner  in 
which  Lord  Palmerston*s  property  is  managed,  there  is 
not  much  distress  amongst  his  tenantry.  The  poorest  of 
them  are  the  fishermen  of  Mullaghmore,  who  hold  only  a 
few  bog  plots  or  small  portion  of  arable  land,  and  depend 
mainly  for  subsistence  on  the  produce  of  their  fishing. 
The  stormy  weather,  which  has  prevailed  for  some  time 
past,  has  prevented  these  people  from  pursuing  their  ordi- 
nary avocation ;  and  in  order  to  afford  them  relief,  they 
have  been  employed  in  raising  and  planting  bent  on  the 
sand-banks  along  the  sea-shore.  Forty  boys  and  men 
were  employed  in  this  way  up  to  a  very  recent  period. 
The  fishery  has,  however,  commenced  with  very  good 
success;  and  should  the  weather  continue  to  be  favour- 
able, I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  sufficient  quantity  will 
be  taken  to  prevent  any  severe  distress  amongst  this  class. 
On  my  visit  to  Mullaghmore,  a  week  ago,  I  saw  several 
fishing-boats  coming  into  the  harbour  laden  with  fine 
cod-fish,  of  which  one  boat  had  six  dozen,  another  five, 
and  so  on.  They  were  oiFered  at  10s.  per  dozen  to 
hawkers,  who  retail  the  fish  in  Sligo  at  Is.  6d.  a-piece. 
The  bay  abounds  with  fish  of  the  best  description — had- 
dock, ling,  etc. ;  and  if  the  fishermen  had  proper  boats, 
they  would  be  able  to  go  further  out  to  sea,  and  take  the 
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fish  in  larger  quantities  than  they  are  now  able  to  obtain. 
The  harbour  made  by  Lord  Pahnerston,  at  an  expense  of 
£25,000,  affords  excellent  shelter,  and  will  ultimately  be 
of  the  greatest  service  in  developing  this  valuable  fishery. 
Turbot  and  soles  are  caught  here  in  abundance  during 
the  summer  season. 

The  situation  of  the  village  is  such  as  to  shelter  it  to  a 
considerable  extent  against  the  western  wind*  It  has  a 
southern  aspect,  and  a  beautiful  curving  strand  on  one 
side,  with  a  rocky  shore  on  the  other.  In  sunmier  it  is  a 
delightful  place  of  resort  for  persons  wishing  to  enjoy 
good  sea-bathing,  pure  air,  fine  scenery,  and  almost  com- 
plete privacy;  for,  as  yet,  only  a  few  bathing  lodges  have 
been  erected,  and  there  is  no  place  where  respectable 
lodging?  can  be  had  nearer  than  Cliffoney,  a  few  miles 
distant.  Lord  Pahnerston  has  erected  baths,  and  intends 
to  build  and  encourage  the  building  of  lodges  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  summer  visitors,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  little  fishing  village  of  MuUaghmore,  now  so  in- 
significant, will,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  become  a 
favomite  watering  place.  Cliffoney,  the  principal  village 
on  Lord  Pahnerston's  estate,  is  a  neat  and  pretty  place, 
and  contains  some  good  houses,  a  hotel,  a  dispensary,  a 
police  barrack,  and  a  National  school.  Lord  and  Lady 
Palmerston,  when  visiting  the  estate,  which  they  did  about 
three  years  ago,  resided  at  the  hotel.  His  lordship  con- 
templates the  building  of  a  handsome  house  here,  and  has 
had  the  plans  drawn  up  and  the  site  decided  upon.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Cliffoney  is  the  pine 
plantation,  by  which  the  blowing  sand-hills  have  been  con- 
solidated, and  from  being  a  source  of  considerable  injury 
to  the  adjoining  land,  have  been  rendered  both  oma- 
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mental  and  usefuL  Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  yean  ago  the 
sea  shore  was  bounded  by  a  range  of  sand-hills  which 
were  constantly  shifting,  and  frequently  during  the  pre- 
valence of  high  winds  the  sand  was  scattered  far  and  wide 
over  the  fields.  Lord  Palmerston  resolved  to  try  the 
plan  so  successfully  adopted  m  France  of  fixing  moving 
.sand-hiUfl  by  the  planting  of  bent-grass  and  the  Pinus 
Maritima — a  description  of  fir  tree  which  has  been  found 
to  thrive  well,  even  when  exposed  to  the  fierce  blasts 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  experiment  has  been  attended 
with  complete  success.  One  thousand  acres  of  sand- 
hills are  now  covered  with  a  flourishing  plantation  of 
pines,  some  of  which  have  attained  the  height  of 
twenty  feet*  The  process  of  planting  is  at  present 
going  on  vigorously,  imder  the  superintendence  of 
his  lordship's  aldlful  agriculturist^  and  steward,  Mr. 
John  Hannon.  The  course  adopted  is  the  following: 
On  the  blowing  sand-hills  bent  is  first  planted,  and 
after  a  year  or  two  the  sand  becomes  tolerably  well 
fixed.  The  seed  is  then  sown,  and  all  that  remains  to 
be  done  is  to  protect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  young  pines, 
which  will  soon  make  their  appearance  above  the  ground. 
Hares,  rabbits,  crows,  and  snails,  are  great  enemies  to 
seedling  pines  until  they  attain  their  first  year's  growth. 
The  Pinus  Maritima  has  been  found  to  thrive  well,  not 
only  on  the  sand-hills  near  ihe  sea  shore,  but  on  bog  or 
peat  lands  that  have  been  tolerably  well  drained,  and  in 
various  places  throughout  Lord  Palmerston's  estate  they 
have  been  planted  extensively.  There  is  a  large  nursery 
near  Cliffoney  well  stocked  with  larch,  spruce,  Scotch 
fir,  elm,  holly,  thorn  quicks,  etc. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  number  of  acres  in  the 
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Ahamlish  estate,  under  eeveral  kincb  of  ciops,  in  the 
year  186 L:  Wheat,  60a.  3r.;  oata  427a.;  potatoea, 
828a.  2r.;  turnips,  43a.;  cabbages,  46a.  3r.  31p.; 
clover,  46a.  3r.  lip.;  meadow,  591a.  Ir.  The  wheat 
and  oat  crops  were  both  light,  the  potatoes  more  than 

-  half  diseased,  the  turnips,  clover,  and  meadow  good,  and 
the  cabbages  very  good.  The  following  is  a  return  of 
the  stock  on  the  estate  last  year:  Cows,  1,562;  h^i£39«, 
724;  horses,  226;  donkeys,  206;  sheep,  983;  pigs,  776; 
showing  a  decrease  since  the  preceding  year  of  115 

'COWS,  25  heifers,  5  donkeys,  45  sheep,  and  224  pigp. 
The  decrease  in  the  nuipber  of  pigs  since  1859  is  336. 

*  The  number  of  tenants  who  have  cow  houses  built  is 
494,  -and  109  tenants  (including  fishermen  and  persona 
holding  only  bog  plots)  have  no  cows.  Lord  Palmers- 
ton's  estate  is  managed  by  the  eminent  firm  of  Siewarta 
and  Eincaid,  of  Dublin,  who  have  a  very  able  and 
efficient  representative  in  their  local  agent,  Mr.  Edward 
Smith. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Sligo  continued.— Tubbercorry. — Joahna  Cooper,  Esq.,  Markree  Castla 
— Lissadill— Sir  R.  Gore  Booth.— Mr.  Barber's  Farm.— Easkey.— 
Manufacture  of  Kelp. — Want  of  a  secure  Harbour. 

Suao,  Feb.  15. 

A  FEW  miles  from  the  town  of  SHgo,  and  visible  in  every 
direction  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  and  more,  rises  a 
remarkably  formed  and  isolated  mountain  called  £jM>ckt 
naree — ^^  The  hill  of  Kings'*.    It  slopes  up  gradually  on 
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jthe  eastern  side,  which  ie  cultivated  almost  to  the  sununit, 
whilst  on  the  west  it  is  quite  precipitous.  The  population 
of  this  distriet^  which  is  bounded  bj  the  sea  on  all  sidea 
except  towards  the  east,  consists  generally  of  a  very  poor 
class  of  fiumers,  who  will  find  it  difficult  to  hold  their 
ground  during  the  ensuing  summer.  With  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  sandy  spots  near  the  sea  shore,  the  potato 
crop  has  been  extremely  bad,  and  the  oat  crop  consider- 
ably under  the  average.  Lord  Erne  is  the  owner  of  a 
small  estate  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  his  lands  are  all 
le^  at  a  reasonable  rate,  the  g^ieral  rent  being  being 
248.  or  25&  per  acre,  which  hitherto  has  been  paid  with 
tolarable  punctuality,  but  not  so  well  as  in  former  years; 
and  an  additional  proof  of  the  pressure  under  which  the 
people  are  now  labouring  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  to  a  considerable  extent  living  on  meal  which 
they  have  bought  on  credit.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
parish  of  Calry,  in  the  Manorhamilton  direction,  and  the 
country  Ijring  at  both  sides  of  the  Ox  mountains,  which 
extend  almost  from  Sligo  to  Ballina,  are  amongst  the 
poorest  parts  of  the  county.  I  refer  more  especially  to 
the  districts  of  Colloony,  Lower  Easkey,  and  Tubber- 
cuny.  The  land  is  very  inferior,  boggy,  and  moun- 
tainous, the  holdings  small,  and  the  &rmer8  much  reduced 
in  means  by  the  loss  of  their  cattle  in  1860,  and  the  two 
bad  harvests  which  have  followed.  A  gentleman  who 
has  extensive  agencies  in  this  county,  and  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  farmers  in  Tubber- 
curry,  told  me,  that  though  the  rents  have  been  well 
paid  up  to  the  present,  he  believes  much  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  obtaining  payment  of  the  next  gale, 
and  that  some  of  the  small  holders  will  be  obliged  to 
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give  up  their  land  and  go  into  the  workhouse.  Mr. 
Burton  Irwin,  one  of  the  proprietors  in  Tubbercurry,  has 
directed  the  lajring  out  of  drainage  and  other  works  with 
the  view  of  giving  employment;  and  if  this  example 
were  followed  extensively,  the  apprehended  distress 
would  be  much  mitigated,  and  the  impending  ruin  df 
some  of  the  small  farmers  averted.  The  scarcity  of  turf 
has  been  a  serious  privation  to  the  people  of  this  and 
every  other  district  in  the  county.  Mr.  Irwin  o^red 
fuel  to  his  tenantry  at  a  reduced  price,  but  hitherto 
very  few  persons  have  taken  advantage  of  his  oflfer,  pre- 
ferring to  work  on  as  best  they  can  with  imperfectly 
dried  turf,  bogwood,  brushwood,  heather,  and  such  other 
substitutes  for  fuel  as  they  can  obtain  without  purchasing. 
To  whatever  cause  attributable,  fever  has  broken  out  in 
some  places  in  the  union  of  Tubbercurry ;  and  at  no  lime 
have  the  people  manifested  such  dread  of  this  disease  as 
at  present.  Judging  from  their  conversation  and  tone, 
they  regard  their  position  with  no  small  degree  of  appre- 
hension. They  have  seen  their  means  gradually  dwin- 
dling away  during  the  last  three  years ;  they  are  in  debt 
to  the  loan  offices  and  gombeen  men;  their  credit  is 
greatly  shaken,  and  they  feel  that  another  unfavourable 
season  must  swamp  them  completely.  In  the  worst  event 
there  can  be  no  famine,  for  the  supply  of  food  is  abundant^ 
and  the  prices  remarkably  cheap;  but  if  the  weather 
should  prove  wet  during  the  spring  months,  there  will 
be  much  distress  of  an  aggravated  character,  and  the 
workhouses  will  receive  a  large  accession  of  inmates.  At 
present  the  paupers  in  the  workhouse  of  Tubbercurry  are 
nearly  double  the  number  relieved  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  year  1861 — ^the  proportion  being  150  to 
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60.  This  great  increase  is  attributed,  and  I  think 
justly,  rather  to  the  dearth  of  fuel  than  to  any  other 
cause. 

Sligo  is  fortunate  in  having  several  most  excellent 
jresident  landlords,  who  let  their  lands  at  moderate  rents, 
mnd  have  Ivon  the  confidence  and  affection  of  their 
tenantry.  Prominent  amongst  them  are  Sir  Robert  Gore 
Booth,  M.P.;  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Markree  Castle;  Major 
Ormsby  Gore,  and  Mr.  O'Hara,  M.P.,  of  Cooper's  Hill. 
The  last-named  gentleman  has  but  recently  come  into 
possession  of  a  large  estate,  inherited  from  his  imcle, 
Major  O'Hara;  and  he  has  only  to  follow  in  the  foot^ 
steps  of  that  lamented  gentleman  to  win  for  himself  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  best  landlords  in  the  country. 
The  residence  of  Mr.  Cooper,  Markree  Castle,  is  one  of 
the  places  most  attractive  to  visitors  in  the  county,  and 
affords  a  great  treat  to  the  lovers  of  science  in  the 
splendid  observatory  whidi  the  owner  has  constructed 
in  his  demesne,  and  the  fine  astronomical  instruments 
which  he  has  fitted  up.  His  equatorial  telescope  is  con- 
ffidered  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Nearly  all  the  tenants  on  the  estate, 
which  is  a  very  extensive  one,  will  be  able  to  hold  their 
position  for  at  least  another  season.  The  farms  on  this 
property  vary  from  15  to  60  acres,  and  a  few  reach 
100  acres,  and  occasionally  exceed  that  size.  Where  the 
farms  are  less  than  15  acres,  it  has  generally  arisen  from 
subletting  by  middlemen.  On  the  falling  in  of  a  middle- 
man's lease,  it  has  often  been  found  that  a  farm  originally 
of  100  acres,  has  been  parcelled  out  in  20  or  30  patches; 
*nd  the  head  landlord,  who  shrinks  from  the  idea  of 
eviction,  has  no  alternative  but  to  retain  a  class  of  ten- 
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ants  which  he  would  never  have  chosen,  if  he  had  had  ^ 
voice  in  their  selection. 

It  is  amongst  this  class  that  distress  will  manifest  itself 
on  Mr.  Cooper's  estate.  I  have  been  informed  that  in 
any  caise  in  which  a  tenant  vacates  his  farm,  there  are 
dozens  of  applicants  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  out-going 
tenant  from  £3  to  £8  per  Irish  acre  for  his  good- will  of 
the  vacant  holding.  Mr.  Cooper,  under  certain  well 
known  restrictions,  allows  tenant  right  on  his  estate, 
which  makes  farmers  anxious  to  hold  under  him.  The 
rents  vary  from  £1  to  dOs.  per  Irish  acre  for  fair  arable 
land,  except  for  town  plots,  or  where  there  is  a  right 
to  seaweed  for  manure.  The  bulk  of  the  estate  is  dry 
limestone  land,  though  it  includes  some  townlands  which 
are  wet  and  stiff.  Almost  all  labouring  men  on  the 
property  are  employed ;  and  in  fact,  relatively  speaking, 
they  are  better  off  than  the  struggling  five  or  six  acre*- 
men.  The  wages  of  labourers  by  agreement  are  Is.  a 
day  all  the  year  round ;  Is.  a  day  with  food,  or  Is.  8d.  a 
day  without  food,  for  odd  weeks.  The  wages  of  servant 
boys  range  from  £6  to  £9  a  year,  with  board,  and 
servant  girls  in  farm  houses  receive  from  £4  to  £5  a 
year. 

The  great  emigration  during  the  last  fourteen  ymts 
has  reduced  the  number  of  the  labouring  population 
below  the  requirements  of  the  country,  especially  during 
harvest.  The  construction  of  the  railway  from  Long- 
ford to  SUgo,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  gave  an  im- 
mense amount  of  emplojnnent  at  an  opportune  time;  but 
the  line  being  now  nearly  completed  in  this  coimty,  it 
would  be  a  most  desirable  thing  if  some  other  work 
were  set  on  foot  to  give  occupation  to  the  labouring 
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classes  during  the  period  when  there  will  be  a  temporary 
Blackness  of  ordinary  agricultural  labour. 

There  is  no  work  that  could  be  devised  more  remune- 
rative or  practical  than  drainage.  The  want  of  this  fun- 
damental improvement  has  been  glaringly  manifested 
doling  the  two  wet  years  through  which  we  have  just 
passed.  Last  autumn  it  was  impossible  to  ride  in  any 
direction  throughout  the  county  without  witnessing  an 
etnormouB  destruction  of  property  in  consequence  of  the 
neglect  of  drainage.  The  larger  rivers,  overflowing  their 
bimks  and  inundating  the  country  far  and  wide,  carried 
off  and  destroyed  an  immense  quantity  of  hay ;  the  lesser 
streams  were  unable  to  discharge  their  swollen  waters 
through  their  tortuous  and  neglected  channels,  and  therer 
hte  saturated  the  valleys  they  passed  through  to  such  an 
extent  that  hundreds  of  acres  of  excellent  crops  were 
tttterly  mined— the  sidff  uplands  showing  in  the  aquatic 
herbage,  stunted  com,  or  sickly  turnips,  how  much  drain- 
age was  needed.  Instances  have  been  mentioned  to  me, 
in  which  the  damage  done  last  season  by  one  stream 
alone  would,  at  a  low  computation,  amount  to  a  sum 
equal  to  five  years'  interest  on  the  money  it  would  have 
.taken  to  deepen  the  stream.  Except  in  rare  cases, 
tenants  will  not  thorough  drain,  and  they  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  do  so.  It  is  the  landlord's  duty  to 
'laarry  out  this  all-important  work,  charging  the  tenant  a 
-fair  interest  on  the  outlay.  The  farmers  and  labourers 
now  know  how  to  carry  on  drainage  works  with  but 
little  instmction,  and  by  setting  about  it  at  once,  suffi* 
'cient  assistance  would  be  afforded  until  a  favourable 
harvest  puts  the  farming  classes  all  right  again. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  opinion  which  I  entertain 
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of  manj  of  the  leading  piopiietoTS  of  this  counly,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that,  even  where  not  tied  down  bj 
having  only  a  life  interest,  the  landlords  generallj  do 
not  meet  their  tenants  as  they  ought  to  do  in  the  per* 
manent  improvement  of  the  land  by  draining,  fencing, 
building,  etc.  A  gentleman  who  has  known  this  county 
a  long  time,  and  who  is  fully  competent  to  express  an 
opinion  on  this  subject,  informs  me  that  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  the  tenant  farmers  of  Sligo  have  advanced 
an  age  in  agricultural  knowledge  and  skill.  *^  This",  says 
my  informant,  **is  evidenced  by  a  hundred  signs;  and 
though,  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  more  advanced  stage 
of  agricultural  progress  attained  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  style  of  husbandry  in  Sligo  may 
appear  primitive  enough,  still,  as  all  progress  is  relative, 
to  me  the  advance  is  apparent.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  knew 
parishes  in  which  an  ounce  of  clover  or  grass  seed  was 
not  sown,  turnips  unknown,  a  straight  fence  a  novelty, 
and  an  iron  plough  almost  thought  unlucky,  whexe  we 
now  see  comfortable  cottages,  neat  hedge-rows,  fine 
clover  fields,  and  well-managed  green  crops,  besides  a 
great  improvement  in  the  breeding  of  cattle**. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Sligo  is  Lissadill, 
the  beautiful  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth,  the  senior 
member  for  the  county.  No  more  striking  example  c^a 
be  had  of  the  immense  improvement  which  may  be  made 
in  the  appearance  of  the  country  and  in  the  quali^  of  the 
soil,  by  the  judicious  expenditure,  of  capital,  than  that 
afforded  by  the  estate  of  this  estimable  gentleman, 

Lissadill  is  situated  about  seven  miles  to  the  north*west  of 
Sligo,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  property  lies  along  the 
shores  of  the  inlet  known  as  Drumcl^e  Bay.    Within  a 
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comparativelj  recent  period  it  was  as  wild,  miserable,  and 
poo]>looldng  a  district  as  could  be  found  in  the  entire 
country ;  but  Sir  Robert  has  transformed  it  into  one  of  the 
most  highly-cultivated  and  beautiftd  estates  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  demesne  is  kept  with  exquisite  neatness 
a(nd  taste,  resembling  in  that  respect  the  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds  of  England,  and  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  carelessness  and  neglect  that  too  often  charac* 
terise  the  country  seats  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  The 
pobKc  roads  through  Sir  Robert's  property  are  bounded 
by  good  walls  and  well-trimmed  hedgerows ;  and  in  the 
demesne  there  are  flourishing  plantations  of  great  extent, 
all  of  which  are  the  creation  of  the  present  proprie  or. 
TiiRHadill  House  is  a  fine  massive  structure, *and  the  stables, 
which  have  been  only  recently  finished,  are  perhaps  the 
kogest  and  best  in  Ireland.  There  is  a  very  handsome 
diorch  situate  at  a  short  distance  from  Sir  Robert's  house, 
to  the  building  of  which  he  largely  contributed.  The 
extensive  works  which  have  been  carried  out  on  this 
estate  involved  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  and 
afforded,  during  many  years,  a  great  deal  of  employment. 
If  the  excellent  example  set  by  Sir  Robert  Booth  as  a 
xemdent  coimtry  gentleman,  living  at  home  and  devoting 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  property,  were  more 
generally  followed  by  Irish  landlords,  then,  indeed,  the 
cry  of  distress  which  is  so  often  raised — sometimes  in  a 
spirit  of  gross  exaggeration,  but  generally  with  some 
foundation  of  truth — would  never  more  be  heard,  even  in 
the  west  of  Ireland.  Sir  Robert's  lands  are  let  at  reason- 
able rents:  he  encourages  his  tenants  to  improve  their 
holdings,  and  recognizes  the  principle  of  tenant-right,  so 
that  hifl  tenantry  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  and 
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do  not  care  to  have  leases.  The  result  is,  that  they  are 
for  the  most  part  comfortable  and  prosperous,  their  cot- 
tages neat  and  dean,  their  farms  tolerably  well  tilled ;  and 
though,  in  common  with  all  others  of  their  class,  they 
must  have  suffered  from  the  unfavourable  harvests  of 
the  last  two  years,  there  have  as  yet  been  no  indications 
of  distress  even  amongst  the  poorest  of  them.  The  want 
of  turf  has  been  severely  felt;  but  the  thinning  of  the 
plantations  at  Lissadill  has,  to  some  extent,  supplied  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Next  to  Sir  Robert  Booth's  demesne,  the  most  remark* 
able  feature  of  this  district  is  the  £eurm  of  one  of  his 
tenants,  Mr.  Barber,  who  may  be  held  up  to  the  tenant* 
iarmers  of  Ireland  as  a  striking  example  of  industry,  en- 
terprise, intelligence,  and  success.  He  holds  630  Irish 
acres,  a  great  deal  of  which,  when  it  came  into  his  pos- 
session, was  little  better  than  a  swamp  fit  only  to  feed 
snipe.  He  has  drained,  fenced,  and  subsoiled  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  brought  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
into  so  excellent  a  condition,  that  the  common  remark  of 
the  country  people,  and  of  gentlemen  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Barber's  improvements,  is  that  he  has  increased  its  value 
horn  58.  to  30s.  an  acre.  Fine  meadows  and  rich  land 
producing  abundant  crops,  have,  by  his  skilful  manage- 
ment, taken  the  place  of  the  barren,  stony,  and  swampy 
soil.  In  the  year  1861  IVIr.  Barber  laid  down  2,600 
perches  of  drains,  and  he  is  about  to  cany  on  similar  work 
on  an  extensive  scale  during  the  present  year.  He  has 
about  150  Irish  acres  under  tillage  and  meadow.  The 
remainder  of  his  land,  a  portion  of  which  is  as  yet  un* 
reclaimed,  is  used  for  grazing,  but  in  the  course  of  time 
it  wiU  all  be  drained,  subsoiled,  brought  into  proper  con* 
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.dition,  and  made  good  tillage  land.  Mr.  Barber  keeps  a 
large  stud  of  horses  for  his  farm  work  and  the  carrying 
.out  of  his  contract  for  the  repairing  of  the  public  roads. 
•He  feeds  about  160  head  of  cattle,  and  intends  increasing 
his  stock  according  as  he  brings  more  land  into  cultiva- 
tion. He  also  keeps  a  large  number  of  people  constantly 
'  emjdojed  in  farm  labour  and  building,  and  his  labour  bill 
averages  £1,100  a  year.  He  has  built  a  large  house  and 
an  extensive  range  of  offices,  stores,  stables,  and  cattle 
*  sheds.  They  are  not  fully  completed,  but  a  few  months 
•would  suffice  to  finish  them.  In  the  erection  of  his  house 
/and  offices,  and  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  land, 
Mr.  Barber  told  me  he  has  expended  £12,000,  although 
his  tenure  is  not  a  long  one,  and  he  has  never  applied 
for,  or  obtained,  the  slightest  assistance  from  Sir  Robert 
Booth. 

Heretofore,  whenever  I  met  with  a  particularly  good 
iarm,  I  was  certain  to  discover  that  the  occupant  whose 
industry  and  skill  I  admired,  haUed  from  "  the  Land  o' 
Cakes'".  At  last,  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  county  of 
Sligo,  I  find  an  Irishman  who  has  obtained  equal  success 
by  pursuing  a  similar  course.  I  do  not  mean  to  convey 
that  Mr.  Barber  is  such  an  accomplished  farmer  as  Mr. 
Simson,  of  Ballinrobe;  but  his  long  experience  and 
native  shrewdness  have  rendered  him  inferior  to  few  in 
practical  skill  and  knowledge  of  agriculture.  Whilst  the 
Scotch  farmers  have  had  the  land  brought  into  good  con- 
dition, and  suitable  steadings  erected,  by  the  proprietor, 
or  have  made  an  arrangement  that  the  cost  of  all  per- 
manent improvements  should  be  borne  jointly  by  them- 
selves and  their  landlord,  Mr.  Beurber  boldly  undertook 
the  reclamation  of  the  land  and  the  erection  of  the  farm 
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teadings  at  his  own  expense.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  enterprising  spirit  which  dictated  this  Kberal 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Barber,  who,  I  may  add, 
has  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the  honour  and  justice 
of  the  gentleman  under  whom  he  holds. 

The  only  other  parts  of  the  county  to  which  I  think  it 
necessary  to  refer  are  the  village  and  neighbourhood  of 
Skreen,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Sligo,  and 
the  parish  of  Easkey,  which  is  situate  seven  or  eight 
miles  further  on.  The  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  districts  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the 
people  of  other  places  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe.  The  immediate  want  was  that  of  fuel,  and 
prompt  measures  were  taken  to  relieve  the  distress,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  most  severely  felt,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  fuel  funds,  both  in  Skreen  and  Easkey. 
The  Protestant  rector  of  Skreen,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nangle, 
was  the  first  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  He  formed  a 
committee,  collected  funds,  and  distributed  coals  to  all 
parties  who  were  proper  objects  of  relief.  The  reverend 
gentleman  is  exceedingly  zealous  and  energetic,  and 
holds  strong  opinions,  which  he  is  always  ready  to  dedaie 
and  act  upon.  In  forming  his  committee  he  did  not 
invite  the  cooperation  of  the  Roman  CathoKc  clergy. 
This  circumstance  has  led  to  a  newspaper  controversy, 
and  to  the  formation  of  another  committee  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Conway,  P.P.,  who  has  collected  some  money,  which 
I  was  informed  would  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
meal,  for  distribution  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  very  low 
price. 

Easkey  is  a  large  and  thickly  populated  agricultural 
district,  situate  on  the  seashore,  and  remarkable  amongst 
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other  things  for  the  vast  quantities  of  kelp  manufactured 
by  its  inhabitants,  from  which  they  derive  a  large  annual 
revenue,  which,  in  favourable  seasons,  enables  them  to 
live  in  comparative  comfort;  but  last  year  they  were 
deprived  of  this  resource  in  consequence  of  the  wetness  of 
the  season,  which  prevented  them  from  drying  the  sea- 
weed. The  process  of  making  kelp  is  briefly  as  follows: 
The  sea-weed  is  collected  during  the  summer  months  and 
carefully  dried  in  tte  sun ;  it  is  then  piled  up  in  ricks,  and 
left  for  some  time  to  season,  and  when  it  begins  to  deli- 
quesce it  is  fit  for  burning.  The  substance  which  remains 
after  the  burning  of  the  weed  is  called  kelp,  and  is  a 
valuable  article  of  commerce,  being  rich  in  iodine,  nitre, 
alum,  and  sulphur.  The  trade  is  one  of  growing  impor- 
tance, and  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  by  the  people 
residing  along  the  shores  of  Donegal,  Sligo,  and  Mayo. 

Mr.  Michael  Fenton,  of  Castletown,  near  Easkey,  pur- 
chases a  great  deal  of  the  kelp  produced  in  these  places, 
and  pays  £6  10s.  per  ton  for  the  best  quality.  When 
he  first  commenced  to  buy  kelp,  it  only  brought  25s», 
30s.,  and  at  the  highest  rate  50s.  per  ton,  in  consequence 
of  the  gross  adulteration  practised  by  the  makers.  Mr. 
Fenton,  however,  introduced  the  system  of  submitting 
the  kelp  to  chemical  analysis,  and  paying  a  high  or  low 
price  in  proportion  to  its  purity  or  the  reverse.  Although 
ihe  people  were  at  first  greatly  puzzled  and  annoyed  by 
the  mysterious  bottle  that  revealed  their  delinquencies, 
and  which  they  looked  upon  with  a  kind  of  awe,  as  Mr. 
Fenton's  familiar  spirit,  they  are  now  quite  satisfied,  and 
vie  with  each  other  in  making  good  kelp,  having  learned 
from  the  best  of  all  instructors — practical  experience — 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.    All  the  kelp  purchased 
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by  Mr.  Fenton  is  exported  to  Glasgow,  which  is  the  only 
market  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  this  article.  I  saw  a 
large  quantity  of  the  seaweed  rotting  in  ricks  upon  the 
shore,  which,  had  the  season  been  dry,  would  have  been 
converted  into  kelp.  This  loss,  combined  with  the 
failure  of  their  crops,  has  pressed  severely  on  the  small 
fanners  resident  along  the  sea  shore.  I  was  present  when 
several  of  them  applied  to  Mr.  Fenton  for  loans,  to  be 
repaid  in  kelp  next  summer.  They  pressed  for  the  ad- 
vance, stating  that  they  wanted  the  money  to  pay  rent 
and  to  purchase  food. 

With  a  view  of  giving  employment  to  the  labouring 
classes,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  quay  or  pier  should 
be  constructed  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Easkey ;  and  a 
memorial,  signed  by  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
county,  has  been,  or  is  about  to  be,  presented  to  the 
Government,  praying  them  to  undertake  that  work.  A 
.pier  of  some  description  is  urgently  required.  Between 
Ballina  and  Sligo  there  is  not  a  single  harbour  into 
which  boats  can  run  during  stormy  weather.  The  fishery 
along  this  coast  might  be  made  most  valuable  if  there  was 
a  safe  harbour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Easkey;  and 
there  are  two  places  at  which  such  a  harbour  could  be 
easily  and  cheaply  made.  One  is  near  Easkey,  where 
the  late  Captain  Fenton,  of  Castletown,  commenced,  many 
years  ago,  the  construction  of  a  breakwater,  and  (rota 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  shipping  both  grain  and  kelp. 
The  other  point  is  at  Poolanaheeny,  three  or  four  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  Easkey,  where  an  iron  vessel  belonging 
to  Mr.  Harper  Campbell,  of  Sligo,  was  wrecked  in  Decem- 
ber last,  after  having  taken  in  a  cargo  of  kelp,  and  shortly 
before  she  was  about  to  sail.     When  the  wind  blows 
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stronglj  from  the  west,  the  sea  breaks  with  fearful  violence 
on  this  exposed  coast.  In  the  case  to  which  I  refer,  the 
storm  came  on  so  suddenly  that  the  crew  had  barely  time 
to  save  themselves  when  the  vessel  was  cast  on  shore, 
where  I  saw  her  a  few  days  ago  lying  high  and  dry, 
with  a  broken  back,  upon  the  beach.  This  circumstance 
alone  furnishes  a  strong  argument  in  fiivour  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  harbour  at  a  suitable  place  in  the  vicinity 
zn  the  town  of  Eaakey . 

I  should  mention,  in  reference  to  the  dearth  of  fuel  in 
this  locality,  that  Mr.  Brinkley,  a  recent  purchaser  under 
the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  has  given  much  assistance 
to  the  people  by  cutting  down  an  immense  tract  of  wood, 
and  giving  the  timber  at  a  nominal  price  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  and  neighbouring  parishes,  and  gratuitously 
to  his  own  tenants.  The  price  charged  by  Mr.  Brinkley 
is  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  the  men  employed  in  felling 
the  wood.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  relief  of  this  kind  has 
been  generously  afforded  by  the  proprietors  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

County  Donegal.  — Probable  increase  of  emigration. — Bundoran. — 
Balljsfaazmon.— Poverty  of  the  inhabitant8.—£fltate8  of  Thomas 
Gonnolly,  Eaq^  MJP. — DecreflMe  of  the  sewed-mnaUn  txnde.— > 
Scaicily  of  fkieL— Porcelain  fiMstoiy  at  Beileek. 

DoMEOAi.,  Feb.  22. 
Th£  county  of  Donegal  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
Ireland.     It  is  rich  in  historic  memories,  remarkable  for 
the  admixture  of  the  ancient  Celtic  and  Scottish  races  in 
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its  population,  and  celebrated  for  the  wild  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  its  coast  scenery.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable 
to  devote,  time  to  an  examination  of  a  coimty  which 
affords  such  abundant  materials  for  observation  and  study ; 
but  the  length  to  which  my  correspondence  has  already 
extended  precludes  me  £rom  entering  as  minutely  and 
fully  as  I  might  otherwise  have  done  into  a  description  of 
Donegal  and  the  condition  of  its  people.  I  have  seen 
and  heard  enough,  however,  to  enable  me  to  form  a 
tolerably  accurate  judgment  on  the  main  subject  of  my 
mission,  viz.,  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  agricultural 
population. .  Donegal  is  proverbially  one  of  the  poorest 
counties  in  Ireland ;  and  a  glance  at  the  map  will  at  once 
show  why  it  is  so.  With  the  exception  of  the  country 
extending  from  Bundoran  to  Donegal,  and  that  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Stranorlar,  Lifford,  Letterkenny,  and 
Rathmelton,  in  the  north  and  east,  the  entire  of  the  inte- 
rior and  the  west  coast  of  the  county  is  composed  of 
mountains,  moorland,  and  bogs.  The  mountain  ranges 
sometimes  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  in  the 
valleys  which  they  enclose,  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  hills,  patches  of  arable  land  are  to  be  found,  bearing 
but  a  small  proportion  to  the  wild  and  uncultivated 
wastes  which  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction.  The 
greatest  length  of  Donegal,  north-east  by  south-west,  is 
85  miles;  the  greatest  breadth,  'south-east  by  north-west, 
41  miles,  comprising  an  area  of  1,193,443  acres,  of  which 
393,191  are  arable,  769,587  uncultivated,  7,079  in  plan- 
tations,  479  in  towns,  and  23,107  under  water. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  arable  land  in  the 
mountainous  districts  is  poor  in  quality,  though  occasion* 
ally  we  meet  with  valleys  of  great  richness  and  fertility. 
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The  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  moisture  of  the  climate  are 
nnfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat ;  the  chief  crops 
grown  are  potatoes,  oats,  and  flax ;  but  the  main  depen- 
dence of  the  farmers  is  upon  their  flocks  and  herds,  which 
are  pastured  on  the  land  that  is  unsuited  for  tillage,  and 
the  number  of  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  coimty  in 
Ulster,  According  to  the  last  return  issued  by  the 
Re^trar-General  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  the  total 
number  of  cattle  in  the  county  of  Donegal  in  the  year 
1861  was  178,099,  being  a  decrease  of  9,484  since  the 
previous  year;  and  the  number  of  sheep  was  150,403, 
showing  a  decrease  during  the  same  period  of  9,120. 
The  number  of  pigs  in  1860  was  25,300,  which  had 
diminished  to  23,505  in  1861.  Excepting  Fermanagh, 
Monaghan,  and  Armagh,  the  other  counties  of  Ulster 
have  a  much  larger  number  of  pigs  than  Donegal;  but 
the  only  county  which  approaches  it  in  the  nimiber  of  its 
catde  and  sheep  is  Tyrone,  which  in  1861  contained 
152,910  head  of  cattle  and  41,635  sheep. 

In  point  of  population,  Donegal  stands  fourth  in  the 
province,  the  first  place  being  occupied  by  Down,  the 
next  by  Antrim,  and  the  third  by  Tyrone.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Donegal,  according  to  the  last  census,  number 
236,859  individuals,  showing  a  decrease  within  ten  years 
of  18,299.  Some  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  agents 
are  of  opinion  that  the  population  is  still  too  large ;  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  their  wish  for  a  further 
diminution  of  the  inhabitants  will  be  gratified  by  the 
emigration  of  the  people  on  an  extensive  scale  as  soon 
as  the  Americans  shall  have  settled  their  diflerences.  I 
have  scarcely  spoken  to  any  person  in  the  position  of  a 
small  fanner  or  agricultural  labourer,  who  has  not  one  or 
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more  relatives  in  America,  and  who  did  nofc  express  an^ 
\  ardent  desire  to  join  them  there.  So  far  has  emigration 
been  carried,  that  there  are  at  present,  comparatively, 
few  young  and  able  men  in  this  part  of  the  country; 
and  the  lads  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  are  all  growing 
up  with  the  determination  to  bid  adieu  for  ever  to 
their  native  land  whenever  they  can  save  enough 
money  to  pay  their  passage  to  the  shores  of  the  New 
World. 

On  my  way  to  this  coimty  I  passed  through  Lord 
Palmerston's  property,  which  I  had  previously  visited, 
and   have  already  described.      His   lordship's  estate  is 
bounded  at  its  northern  extremity  by  a  river,  which  at 
this  point  separates  Sligo  from  Leitrim.     A  drive  of  a  few 
miles  through  the  latter  county  brought  me  into  Donegal, 
and  shortly  afterwards  I  arrived  at  the  pretty  and  fashion- 
able watering  place  of  Bundoran,  the  favourite  resort  of 
summer  visitors  from  Sligo,  Enniskillen,  and  other  towns* 
in  the  north-west  of  Ireland.     I  was  very  much  pleased 
by  the  appearance  which  Bundoran  presented ;  its  well- 
kept  streets,  neat  clean  cottages,  handsome  terraces,  and 
general  aspect  of  comfort  and  prosperity.     The  town, 
belongs  to  Mr.  ConoUy,  M.P. ;  and  the  encouragement 
which  he  and  his  lamented  father,  Colonel  Conolly,  have, 
given  to  builders,  haa  been  the  cause  of  the  vast  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty: 
years.     One  person  alone  has  expended  several  thousand 
pounds  in  the  erection  of  houses,  and  was  granted  a  lease 
in  perpetuity  after  some  of  them  had  been  built.     He  has 
taken  additional  ground  for  building  purposes;  and  the 
near  prospect  of  railway  communication  between  Ennis^ 
killen  and  Bundoran  will  probably  encourage  others  toi 
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follow  his  example,  and  greatly  promote  the  growth  and 
development  of  this  interesting  town. 

From  Bundoran  I  proceeded  to  BaUjshannon,  a  town 
of  considerable  antiquity,  situated  on  the  riyer  Erne, 
about  two  miles  from  the  frontier  line  between  Ulster 
and  Connaught.  The  population,  though  of  late  years 
much  diminished,  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  town 
in  this  county,  amounting  in  1851  to  3,697,  and  in  1861 
to  3,183.  It  may  be  described  as  a  town  which  was 
once  flourishing,  but  has  greatly  declined,  and  now  seems 
to  be  gradually  reviving,  Half  a  century  ago  Ballyshan- 
non  was  occupied  by  a  large  military  garrison,  and  pos- 
sessed a  good  shipping  trade,  as  it  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  mercantile  entrepot  for  Enniskillen,  Omagh,  Beltur- 
bet,  etc.,  and  a  large  district  bordering  on  Lough  Erne. 
In  a  well-written  description  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood prefixed  to  the  Ballysliannon  Almanac^  published 
at  the  office  of  the  Herald,  the  only  newspaper  in  the 
cotmty,  the  writer,  speaking  of  the  decadence  of  trade, 
says:  "  Steamships,  and  after  them  railways,  have  turned 
commerce  into  other  channels,  and  instead  of  Ballyshan- 
non  supplying  the  inland  country  with  imported  articles, 
the  town  itself  has  of  late  years  become  dependent  upon 
distant  ports  which  proved  better  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  march  of  modem  improvements.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  towards  facilitating  navigation  and  re- 
viving commerce  at  Ballyshannon,  but  hitherto  without 
success;  and  we  must  be  content  to  hope  that  the  line  of 
railway  to  Enniskillen,  for  which  an  act  has  been  ob- 
tained, will  do  us  some  good,  by  at  least  connecting  us 
with  the  general  railway  system  of  the  kingdom,  and  that 
the  undoubted  natural  advantages  of  our  lake,  river,  and 
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sea  coast,  will  at  last  give  rise  to  a  solid  prosperity".  The 
indications  of  progress  are  to  be  found  in  the  springing 
up  of  public  companies,  such  as  the  Gas  Company,  whose 
works  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  in  the  increased 
number  and  improved  appearance  of  the  shops.  There 
is  some  talk  of  providing  a  tug-steamer  for  the  port ;  but 
the  uncertain  shifting  bar  which  has  hitherto  been  so  de- 
trimental to  the  na^agation,  presents  an  obstacle  which 
cannot  be  overcome  without  much  difficulty  and  expense. 

The  salmon  fishery  of  Ballyshannon,  which  is  rented 
by  Dr.  Shields  from  Mr.  ConoUy,  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Ireland.  The  fishing  does  not  begin  until  June,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  commencement  of  the  close 
season  a  large  amount  of  employment  is  given  by  Dr. 
Shields. 

I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  much  poverty  amongst  the 
artizans  and  labouring  population.  Their  hovels  are  of 
the  worst  description,  and  so  bad  are  many  of  them,  that 
I  have  been  assured  the  proprietors  do  not  charge  the 
occupants  any  rent.  The  roofs  are,  in  many  instances, 
completely  out  of  repair,  and  it  is  necessary  that  holes 
should  be  made  in  the  clay  floors  to  receive  the  rain- 
water, which  would  otherwise  flood  the  entire  place. 
Living  in  such  wretched  habitations,  and  insufficiently 
supplied  with  food,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
disease  and  ill-health  exist  to  a  considerable  extent 
amongst  the  poor.  In  ordinary  years  it  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  people  here  to  go  without  food  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  they  are  so  accustomed  to  the  priva- 
tion that  they  think  but  little  of  it.  This  year,  I  believe 
there  is  not  more  than  the  average  amount  of  destitution 
existing  amongst  this  class,  except  as  regards  fuel ;  and 
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that  want  has  been  supplied  by  private  charity.  A  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  men  of  all  sects  and  parties,  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  coals  for  the 
poor,  and  they  have  given  gratuitous  relief  to  all  persons 
requiring  it. 

The  union  of  Ballyshannon  comprises  132,081  statute 
acres,  the  poor  law  valuation  is  £35,602,  and  the  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  35,544.  In  the  week  ending  the  8th 
of  February,  the  number  of  paupers  in  the  workhouse  was 
215,  being  an  increase  of  75  over  the  number  relieved 
at  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  The 
highest  rate  struck  is  2s.  in  the  pound,  for  the  electoral 
division  of  Ballyshannon:  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
burden  will  be  increased  by  the  influx  into  the  town  of 
tenants  who  have  been  evicted  or  are  unable  to  retain 
their  holdings  any  longer,  and  most  of  whom  ultimately 
become  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  I  do  not  mean  to 
convey  the  idea  that  eviction  is  common  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  rarely  happens  on  the 
estates  of  the  principal  landlords,  but  cases  of  the  kind 
sometimes  take  place,  and  instances  are  not  unfrequent 
of  small  farmers  who  cannot  meet  their  engagements, 
being  obliged  to  sell  the  good  will  of  their  farms,  and 
discharge  their  debts  out  of  the  purchase  money,  leaving 
a  very  small  residue,  which  is  soon  exhausted. 

The  country  immediately  about  Ballyshannon,  and 
extending  as  far  as  Donegal,  which  is  about  twelve  miles 
distant,  is  pretty  well  cultivated.  The  undulating  cha- 
racter of  the  ground,  with  the  distant  mountains  and  the 
fine  sea  views  that  are  obtained  from  various  points, 
present  a  very  pleasing  and  picturesque  appearance,  even 
in  this  unfavourable  season,  when  nature  is  dressed  in 
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her  most  sombre  attire.  In  summer  the  landscape  must 
be  very  charming.  It  derives  not  a  little  of  its  attractions 
firom  the  beautiful  green  hills  that  form  a  peculiar  feature 
of  the  country  for  miles  around,  and  which  run  east  and 
west,  having  a  north  and  south  side.  The  latter  is  always 
cultivated,  but  the  north  side  is  generally  covered  with 
whins,  and  left  in  a  wild  condition,  only  fit  for  the  grar 
zing  of  cattle.  This  is  indicative,  to  some  extent,  either 
of  a  want  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  people,  or  of  a  low 
state  of  agricultural  knowledge.  Persons  acquainted  with 
the  country  for  many  years  notice  a  great  improvement 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  but  industrial  knowledge 
and  skill  are  yet  in  a  backward  state.  I  observed  in  the 
fields  between  Ballyshannon  and  Donegal  some  wooden 
ploughs,  but  this  rude  instrument  of  agriculture  is  now 
nearly  exploded.  Judging  from  the  comfortable  appear- 
ance of  the  farm  houses  in  this  district,  one  would  imagine 
that  the  people  are  tolerably  well  off.  The  cottages  are 
for  the  most  part  well  built,  properly  thatched,  and  white- 
washed, and  contain  several  apartments. 

Mr.  Conolly,  M.P.,  whose  estates  in  this  county 
extend  over  an  area  of  176,000  acres,  is  the  principal 
proprietor  in  this  locality.  The  improvement  of  his 
estate  generally,  and  especially  of  the  houses  of  hifl  te- 
nantry, was  effected  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  under 
the  management  and  superintendence  of  his  excellent 
agent,  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  J.P.,  of  Coxtown, 
near  Donegal.  Forty  years  ago  the  whole  of  this 
vast  property  was  held  in  rundale  —  an  extraordinary 
system,  which  I  have  before  described.  The  tenants 
of  each  townland  were  congregated  in  a  cluster  of 
wretched,  filthy,  dilapidated  cabins,  which  disgraced  the 
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name  of  village.  The  holdings  were  subdivided  and  in- 
tennixed  in  the  most  complicated  and  inextricable  8tat« 
of  Confusion,  giving  rise  to  unceasing  quarrels,  assaults, 
and  litigation,  besides  opposing  an  effectual  bar  to  im- 
provement. Mr.  Hamilton  put  an  end  to  this  miserable 
state  of  things  by  squaring  the  lands,  and  making  each 
tenant  Kve  on  his  own  holding.  The  new  arrangement 
was  carried  out  thus : — If  there  were  nine  tenants  on  a 
townland,  for  example,  the  land  was  divided  into  nine 
holdings.  Each  tenant  drew  his  portion  bj  lot,  and  he 
obtained  the  value  of  his  original  rent  in  the  new  position 
in  which  he  was  placed — either  less  land  if  it  were  better, 
or  more  if  it  were  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  which  he 
possessed  before.  The  value  of  the  land  was  determined 
by  two  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  tenants  themselves. 
This  change  caused  a  great  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  and  in  the.  condition  of  the  people. 
They  were  encouraged  and  assisted  to  build  better  houses ; 
they  were  also  enabled  to  improve  their  land  and  to  keep 
more  stock  than  formerly,  in  addition  to  which  the  demo- 
lition of  the  dirty  over-crowded  villages  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing  and  checking  the  progress  of  infectious  dis- 
eases. At  first  the  people  objected  strongly  to  the 
squaring  of  their  lands,  but  after  a  short  time  they  began 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  measure;  and  Rlr. 
Hamilton  was  besieged  with  applications  from  the  occu- 
pants of  townlands  which  had  not  been  squared  to  have 
the  new  system  applied  to  them  also. 

The  re-arrangement  of  so  extensive  a  property  as  Mr. 
Conolly's  was  a  work  of  much  time,  labour,  and  diffi- 
culty; but  many  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  result  has  been  most  beneficial  both  to 
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the  tenant  and  the  landlord.  Mr.  ConoUy's  estate  com- 
prises land  of  every  description,  and  is  situated  in  nearly 
€very  part  of  the  county.  His  tenants  are  mostly  sAuJl 
holders,  but  the  size  of  the  farms  varies  very  much,  some 
being  as  small  as  five,  and  others  exceeding  one  hundred 
acres.  The  rents  are  punctually  paid,  and  the  arrears 
very  trifling,  considering  the  extent  of  the  property.  His 
tenantry  are  described  to  be  a  most  respectable,  orderly, 
and  well-disposed  class  of  men.  Their  condition,  generally 
speaking,  is  comfortable,  and  though  their  resources  must 
have  been  greatly  diminished  during  the  last  three  years, 
I  do  not  anticipate  any  serious  distress  amongst  them 
during  the  ensuing  summer.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  I 
believe  the  rents  are  moderate ;  but  I  understand  that 
the  lands  have  been  recently  surveyed  and  re-valued, 
with  a  view  to  a  general  increase  of  rent  all  over  the 
estate. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  deficient  harvest  as  the  last — the 
potatoes  not  having  yielded  half  a  crop,  and  the  return 
of  the  oat  crop  being  \mder  the  average — it  is  not  likely 
that  the  rents  will  be  raised  this  year  at  all  events.  I 
think  it  a  great  pity  that  men  who  derive  £10,000, 
£15,000,  or  £20,000  a  year  from  their  Irish  estates,  do 
not  rest  satisfied  with  those  handsome  incomes.  Cer- 
tainly, whether  well-founded  or  not,  the  complaint  is 
general  amongst  the  tenant-farmers  of  the  West  and 
North-West  of  Ireland,  that  whenever  they  improve  their 
land,  and  begin  to  show  that  they  are  prospering,  the 
rent  is  invariably  raised.  They  give  this  as  a  reason  for 
their  want  of  energy  in  improving  their  holdings;  and  it 
is  a  reason  sufficiently  obvious  and  adequate,  though  my 
acquaintance  with  the  circiunstances  of  the   country  is 
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too  imperfect  to  enable  me  to  declare  whether  the  cause 
assigned  be  the  true  one.  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  from 
everything  I  have  heard,  I  believe  the  tenantry  on  Mr. 
ConoUy's  Restate  have  confidence  in  their  landlord,  and 
hitherto  that  confidence  has  not  been  abused.  The  same 
observation  is  applicable  to  the  tenantry  of  Mr.  Murray 
Stewart,  the  owner  of  an  estate  comprising  over  50,000 
acres,  extending  nearly  from  Donegal  to  Killybegs,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  which  also  lies  in  the  wild  and  moun- 
tainous country  to  the  north-west  of  the  lastrmentioned 
town.  Within  the  last  five  years  the  rental  of  this  estate 
has  been  raised  nearly  £1,500  a  year.  I  am  informed, 
however,  that  the  rents  were  previously  very  low,  and 
that  the  lands  are  not  at  present  over-rented.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  operations  of  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court  in  Donegal  have  been  very  limited.  In  fact,  there 
have  been  no  sales  under  the  Court  in  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  the  county.  The  great  estates  remain  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  the  possession  of  families  who  have  held  theni 
for  generations;  and  the  tenants  know  and  have  confi- 
dence in  their  landlords.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to  say, 
that  the  principal  proprietors  in  this  part  of  the  county 
must  be  classed  as  absentees.  Mr.  Conolly  has  an  estab- 
lishment near  Ballyshannon,  but  he  visits  his  Donegal 
estates  for  a  month  or  so  only  during  the  shooting  season. 
Mr.  Murray  Stewart  exchanges  for  a  brief  time  every 
year  his  palatial  residence  in  Scotland  for  the  White 
House  at  Killybegs,  which  is  occupied  en  permanence  by 
his  active  and  energetic  agent,  Mr.  Wilson,  J.P. ;  and 
the  Marquess  Conyngham  may  pay  a  flying  visit  now 
and  then  to  Mountcharles  or  Glenties. 

I  have  not  much  to  say  with  reference  to  the  condition 
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of  the  people  in  the  district  of  country  to  which  I  am 
now  referring,  because  the  observations  respecting  Sligo 
and  Ballina  apply  equally  to  the  southern  portion  of 
Donegal.  The  diminished  means  of  the  people  is  not 
attributable  to  the  bad  harvest  of  last  year,  but  to  a  suc- 
cession of  two  unfavourable  seasons  following  upon  the 
hay  famine  in  the  spring  of  1860,  which  was  unprece- 
dented in  its  severity  and  most  disastrous  in  its  results. 
No  county  suffered  more  from  this  cause  than  Done- 
gaL  In  some  places  the  price  of  hay  was  £10  and 
£12  per  ton,  and  in  the  town  of  Donegal  it  even  reached 
the  enormous  amount  of  £15.  Many  of  the  small 
farmers  who  bought  at  this  price  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  their  cattle  by  a  virulent  disease,  and  those  who  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  their  stock  alive,  found  in  the  end  that 
they  were  not  worth  the  sum  expended  on  their  main- 
tenance. The  people  have  also  sustained  a  serious  loss 
by  the  falling  off  in  the  "sprigging"  or  sewed  muslin 
trade,  which,  a  short  time  back,  afforded  profitable  em- 
ployment to  a  large  number  of  the  female  population. 
This  trade  has  been  nearly  destroyed  for  the  present  by 
the  American  war — ^in  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  branch  of 
industry  in  the  empire  which  has  not  been  injuriously 
affected  by  that  calamitous  event.  The  extent  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  diminished  demand  for  the  sewed  muslin 
will  be  better  understood,  when  I  state  that  from  September, 
1859,  to  September,  1860,  there  was  paid  through  the 
branch  of  the  Ulster  Bank  in  Donegal,  and  through  other 
channels,  a  sum  of  £150,000  to  people  residing  within  a 
circuit  of  twenty  miles,  on  account  of  sewed  muslin; 
whilst,  during  the  year  from  September,  1860,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  the  payments  on  this  account  amounted  to 
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only  £4.5,000 — ^beihg  a  loss  tb  the  people  of  that  district 
of  over  £100,000  in  one  year.  All  these  circumstances 
have  necessarily  very  much  impoverished  the  poorer  class 
of  landholders,  and  the  system  of  obtaining  goods  and 
money  on  credit,  which  has  latterly  become  universal 
throughout  the  country,  has  involved  them  deeply  in 
debt.  At  Ballintra,  four  miles  south  'of  Donegal,  there 
is  a  public  loan  fund,  managed  chiefly  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kincaid,  the  Protestant  rector,  and  by  Doctor  Hamilton. 
The  interest  charged  is  four  per  cent.  If  the  accommodation 
afforded  by  this  institution  kept  the  people  out  of  the 
hands  of  usurers,  it  would  be  productive  of  much  public 
benefit ;  but  it  has  not  had  this  effect,  and  private  money 
lenders  are  established  and  flourishing  in  every  part  of 
the  cotmty. 

The  existence  of  tenant  right,  which  is  almost  univer- 
sally recognized  in  Donegal,  enables  the  tenant  to  offer 
a  sectirity  upon  which  the  meal  factor  or  shopkeeper 
does  not  hesitate  to  give  him  a  reasonable  amount  of 
credit.  If  a  tenant  on  Mr.  ConoUy's  estate,  for  instance, 
wishes  to  sell  the  good-will  of  his  farm,  the  agent 
will  not  allow  the  purchase  to  be  completed  until  the 
seller  has  shown  that  he  has  paid  all  his  just  debts. 
The  price  paid  to  the  outgoing  tenant  for  his  tenant 
right,  or  good  will,  generally  amounts  to  twelve  or  four- 
teen years'  purchase,  and  sometimes  equals  the  fee-simple 
value  of  the  land.  The  tenant  right  of  a  farm  of  six  and  a 
half  acres,  held  under  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  sold 
a  few  days  ago  for  £70 ;  and  I  have  heard  of  one  case 
on  the  Marquess  Conjmgham's  estate  where  the  tenant 
right  was  sold  for  eighty-four  years'  purchase  (the  rent 
was  only  £1  a-year^  and  the  tenant-iight  was  sold  for 
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£84).  Very  recently  the  tenant-right  of  a  fann  hdd 
under  Mr.  Stewart  Murray  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £4  6s., 
was  sold  for  £121. 

With  reference  to  the  supply  of  fuel  in  the  country 
districts,  there  is  a  very  great  scarcity,  but  it  does 
not  amount  to  an  absolute  dearth.  Those  who  have 
no  turf,  generally  contrive  to  obtain  bogwood,  of  which 
there  is  an  immense  quantity,  and  they  also  possess  a 
resource  not  to  be  despised,  in  the  plentiful  crops  of  furze 
that  are  to  be  found  in  every  direction.  Mr.  ConoUy's 
tenantiy  are  allowed  to  cut  as  much  turf  as  they  require 
without  any  charge,  and  this  privilege  is  even  extended 
to  the  tenants  on  some  adjoining  properties.  The 
Donegal  union  comprises  an  area  of  160,158  statute  acres, 
the  poor  law  valuation  is  £33,935,  and  the  population  in 
1851  was  34,120.  The  number  of  paupers  in  the  work- 
house on  8th  of  February  was  114,  and  at  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1861,  84,  showing  an  increase  of 
30.  The  highest  rate  struck  for  the  year  is  Is.  6d.  in 
the  pound. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigations  on  the  borders  of 
Donegal,  where  that  county  is  separated  from  Fermanagh 
by  the  river  Erne  at  the  bridge  of  Belleek,  seeing  at  the 
head  of  those  splendid  falls — which,  perhaps,  either  in 
scenic  effect  or  manufacturing  capabilities,  are  unsurpassed 
in  the  kingdom — a  large  and  pretentious  building,  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  going  a  few  yards  out  of  my  route, 
and  foimd  myself  at  once  in  front  of  the  porcelain  factory 
erected  by  our  worthy  townsman,  Mr.  David  M*Bimey, 
with  the  aid  of  his  resident  partner,  Mr.  Armstrong. 
Inasmuch  as  the  question  of  creating  local  manufactures, 
and  thereby  developing  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland, 
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is  intimately  interwoven  with  that  of  misery  and  want 
arising  from  an  tmemployed  population,  I  think  that  a 
few  Knes  devoted  to  this  most  interesting  matter  will  not 
be  inappropriate. 

It  is  some  time  since  your  journal  first  opened  its 
columns  to  an  argument  respectiiig  the  possibility  of 
manufacturing  china-ware  in  Ireland — ^the  discussion  of 
the  question  having  arisen  from  the  fact  of  kaolin  (china 
clay)  and  felspar  having  been  discovered  on  the  Castle 
Caldwell  property.  I  was  aware  that  the  discussion  had 
kd  to  some  result,  and  that  Mr.  M*Bimey  was  doing 
something  towards  practically  testing  the  vexed  question ; 
but  I  was  not  prepared  to  witness  the  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  this  quiet  and  unobtrusively-working  estab- 
lishment towards  settling  the  question  of  an  Irish  pottery 
manufacture.  Upon  asking  permission  to  view  the  works, 
I  was  instantly  admitted,  and  obligingly  conducted  over 
'  the  whole  concern  by  the  resident  partner,  who,  by  his 
answers  to  my  various  queries,  conveyed  to  me  a  very 
good  general  idea  of  the  present  position  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  imdertaking.  A  water-wheel  of  100  horse 
power — a  fine  specimen  of  Mr.  Fairbaim's  skill — finished 
with  all  the  latest  improvements,  supplies  the  necessary 
power  for  the  purposes  of  the  factory.  The  building  is 
perfectly  fire-proof,  having  wrought-iron  floor,  beams, 
joists,  etc.,  and  on  the  top  is  an  immense  iron  tank 
supplied  by  the  wheel,  thus  providing  the  water  neces- 
sary for  the  preparation  of  the  raw  materials,  whilst  fire 
plugs  are  laid  on  from  it  to  each  floor,  so  as  to  give  an 
immediate  and  abundant  supply  of  water  to  each  apart- 
ment, should  accident  occur.  The  grinding  machinery  is 
of  Stafibidshire  make,  and  I  inspected  the   process  of 
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grinding  both  flints  and  felspar,  wMch  were  being  pre- 
pared for  the  making  of  Parian  ware,  one  or  two  beautiful 
specimens  of  which  I  saw  that  had  been  manufactured 
from  the  Irish  materials.  Considering  the  advantages 
which  this  establishment  possesses  —  a  beautiful  site, 
enormous  water  power,  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  of 
the  raw  materials  required  for  the  ceramic  art  obtained 
in  the  locality,  water  carriage  at  present,  and  railway 
transit  soon  to  be  provided,  it  seems  to  contain  aU  the 
elements  of  success;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  no  unfore« 
seen  contingency  or  want  of  persevering  energy  may 
interfere  to  mar  so  fair  a  prospect.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  factory  is  still  unfinished.  Only  a  few  grinding 
machines  have  been  put  up.  The  materiak  when  ground 
are  exported  to  England  at  a  large  profit ;  but  how  much 
better  would  it  not  be  to  have  them  converted  at  home 
into  those  various  articles  of  porcelain  ware  for  the 
manufacture  of  which  the  factory  has  been  built?  Ten 
thousand  pounds  have  already  been  expended  in  the 
erection  of  this  fine  building;  but  a  large  simoi  will  be 
required  to  put  it  into  thorough  and  complete  working 
order.  The  proprietors  can  at  any  time  find  the  means 
for  this  purpose;  and  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  under- 
taking requires  only  to  be  pushed  forward  with  energy  to 
be  attended  with  success,  I  must  say  that  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  delay  that  has  taken  place  in  its 
completion. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

KDybegs.— Estate  of  Murray  Stewart,  Esq. —Abolition  of  the  Rundale 
SjBtem. — "  Glenswilljr  Decrees'*. — St.  John's  Point. — ^Deecription  of 
''  Slieve  Leagoe". — Bog  Iron  Ore. 

EjLLTBsafl,  Feb.  26. 
In  proceeding  from  Donegal  northwards  to  Killybegs, 
I  found  a  considerable  change  for  the  worse,  so  far  as  the 
appearance  of  the  country  is  concerned,  and  indications 
of  greater  poverty  amongst  the  small  holders  of  land. 
The  road  runs  through  a  wild,  hilly,  and  barren  tract, 
with  an  abundance  of  moorland  and  bog,  much  of  which 
has  been  reclaimed  and  cultivated,  though  as  yet  very 
imperfectly,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  drainage.  The 
farms  generally  are  small,  the  haggards  were  badly 
furnished,  and  the  stock,  both  of  cattle  and  sheep,  ex- 
ceedingly scanty,  as  well  as  of  an  inferior  description. 
The  farm-houses,  however,  were  comparatively  clean  and 
comfortable-looking,  and,  except  at  one  or  two  places,  I 
did  not  see  any  of  those  miserable  hovels  which  form  so 
characteristic  and  impleasant  a  featiire  in  Connemara  and 
the  poorer  districts  of  Mayo.  The  worst  that  came  under 
my  notice  was  a  cluster  of  fishermen's  huts  on  the  strand 
of  Inver  Bay,  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  which  hold  no 
land,  and  depend  solely  for  their  livelihood  on  fishing. 

The  greater  part  of  this  district  forms  a  portion  of  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Murray  Stewart,  who  divides  with  Mr. 
Conolly,  M.P.,  the  ownership  of  the  little  town  of  Killy- 
begs. Nothing  can  be  more  attractive  than  the  situation  of 
this  town,  built  on  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  land-locked 
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bay,  which  is  remarkably  safe,  commodiotis,  and  easy  of 
access.  The  harbour  of  Killybegs  is  justly  reputed  to  be 
the  safest  port  of  refuge  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  although  the  largest  vessel  in  the  British  navy 
can  ride  securely  at  anchor  there,  this  fine  sheet  of  water 
is  rarely  enlivened  with  a  sail.  The  country  surrounding 
the  town  is  too  poor  to  admit  of  any  import  or  export 
trade,  and  the  few  vessels  that  visit  the  port  almost  in- 
variably come  with  Indian  meal  and  oatmeal  from  Sligo 
and  Derry.  During  the  last  week  a  vessel  from  Deny, 
of  88  tons  register,  was  lying  at  the  quay,  discharging  a 
cargo  of  Indian  meal,  imported  by  a  trader  in  the  town. 
Two  small  hookers,  used  in  the  conveyance  of  meal  and 
other  articles  from  Sligo,  were  the  only  other  sailing 
vessels  in  the  harbour  during  the  time  of  my  visit. 

On  entering  Killybegs,  I  was  very  much  struck  by  a 
school-house,  prettily  situated  on  a  round  green  hill,  just 
outside  the  town.  This  really  splendid  building  com- 
prises both  a  male  and  a  female  school,  and  was  built  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Murray  Stewart,  under  the  advice 
and  superintendence  of  his  agent,  Mr.  George  Venables 
Wilson,  J.P.,  who  resides  permanently  at  Killybegs. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  a  man  of  great  energy  and  activity,  and 
it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  he  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  the  improvement  of  the  town  and  of  the 
extensive  estate  imder  his  management.  Since  he  became 
agent  to  this  property,  he  has  had  the  streets  widened, 
old  dilapidated  buildings  cleared  away,  and  several  good 
houses  erected  in  their  stead,  and  he  contemplates  doing 
more  in  this  direction,  when  time  and  opportunity  shall 
admit  of  his  designs  being  carried  out. 

With  reference  to  the  estate  generally,  the  changes 
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which  he  has  effected  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
are  of  the  most  extensiye  and  beneficial  nature.  The 
amount  expended  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  build^ 
ing,  draining,  road-making,  and  the  improvement  of 
tenants'  houses,  cannot  be  less  than  £40,000;  and  the 
labour  bill  for  some  time  past  averages  £100  a  month. 
I  may  also  state  that  at  Christmas  Mr.  Wilson  distributed 
several  tons  of  coals  and  a  quantity  of  blankets  to  poor 
persons  in  Killybegs.  When  he  first  entered  upon  the 
management  of  the  property,  all  the  lands  were  held  in 
rundale,  and  he  immediately  set  about  the  abolition  of 
this  mischievous  state  of  things  by  having  the  lands 
squared  or  striped.  The  people  at  first  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  innovation,  but  they  soon  began  to  see  the 
advantage  of  the  system,  whereby  every  man  had  his 
house  placed  on  his  own  farm,  and  was  enabled  to  im- 
prove and  cultivate  his  holding  without  the  fear  of  having 
his  crops  injured  by  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  his  neigh- 
bours. The  abolition  of  the  rundale  system  of  course 
necessitated  the  construction  of  new  houses  by  nearly 
all  the  tenants ;  and  Mr.  Wilson  assisted  them  liberally 
in  the  buildiug  of  their  cottages,  by  supplying  them  with 
slates,  timber,  windows,  and  doors.  Sums  varying  from 
30s.  to  £2  were  given  to  persons  who  built  houses  having 
a  kitchen  15  feet  by  12,  and  two  other  rooms  10  feet  by 
12  in  size.  The  result  of  the  encouragement  thus  given, 
and  the  stimulus  applied  to  the  tenants  by  Mr.  Wilson's 
constant  personal  supervision,  has  been,  that  the  Murray 
Stewart  estate  can  boast  of  the  best  and  most  comfortable 
cottages  and  farm-houses  which  are  to  be  foimd  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Donegal.  This  great  work  of 
reformation  was  not  effected  without  a  vast  amount  of 
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laboiir  and  difficulty.  Accustomed  from  their  infancy  to 
live  in  dirt  and  wretchedness,  in  cabins  unprovided  either 
with  chimneys  or  windows,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
induce  the  people  to  make  their  dwellings  more  habitable. 
Mr.  Wilson's  views  were  assisted  in  rather  a  curious  way. 
When  the  sewed  muslin  trade  was  introduced  into  this 
county,  the  young  girls  found  that  they  could  not  work 
at  it  in  their  dark  and  smoky  houses,  and  they  insisted 
on  their  parents  providing  chimneys  and  windows. 

The  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance ;  for  if  a  man's  house  be  neat, 
dean,  and  comfortable,  it  unconsciously  tends  to  elevate 
his  ideas,  raise  his  standard  of  personal  comfort,  and  in- 
crease liis  selfjcspect.  Every  landlord,  therefore,  who 
desires  to  better  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  his 
tenantry,  should  direct  his  efforts  especially  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  cottages.  In  the  reraot<5  mountain 
districts  of  this  county  it  is  still  a  common  thing  to  tie  up 
the  cows  in  the  dwelling-houses  at  night ;  and  the  people 
excuse  this  practice  by  alleging  that  the  cows  give  more 
milk  when  they  are  kept  in  the  house,  and  also  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  there  lest  they  should  be  stolen. 
When  this  statement  was  made  to  me,  I  expressed  my 
surprise,  inasmuch  as  I  had  previously  heard  that  theft 
and  robbery  were  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this 
county.  To  this  my  informant  replied  that  ordinary 
robberies  were  not  common,  but  that  it  was  a  frequent 
thing  for  persons  having  what  he  termed  "  fictitious^ 
claims"  against  others,  to  pay  themselves  by  taking  away 
their  so-called  debtors'  cattle  under  a  "  Glenswilly  decree". 
He  illusti-ated  the  nature  of  a  Glenswilly  decree  by  a 
circumstance  that  happened  to  himself.     Some  years  ago 
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two  of  Hfl  heifers  were  stolen,  and  no  trace  of  them  could 
be  discovered.  A  couple  of  years  afterwards  some  per- 
sons were  convicted  of  ribbonism  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ardara.  and  one  of  them  confessed  that  the  missinsr 
heifers  had  been  taken  under  a  GlenswiUy  decree.  It 
appeared  that  my  informant,  in  his  capacity  as  magistrate, 
had  fined  several  persons  who  were  charged  before  liirn 
with  assaults  and  other  offences.  These  persons  met  in 
secret  conclave,  and  resolved  to  reimburse  themselves  for 
the  fines  in  which  they  had  been  mulcted,  by  stealing  the 
magistrate's  heifers,  which  they  accordingly  did,  sold  them 
at  a  distant  fair,  and  divided  the  proceeds  amongst  them- 
selves, each  person  receiving  the  amount  of  the  fine  or 
fines  that  he  had  paid.  After  the  liquidation  of  all  these 
claims  fifteen  shiUings  remained  over;  and  the  plimderers 
debated  for  a  long  time  whether  they  should  not  send  this 
balance  to  the  owner  of  the  heifers,  but  finally  decided 
on  spending  it  in  drink. 

I  understand  that  the  GlenswiUy  decrees  were  origi- 
nated as  a  means  of  obtaining  payment  for  illicit  spirits, 
the  manufacture  of  which  was  once  carried  on  most  ex- 
tensively in  the  mountains  of  Donegal.  As  such  a  debt 
could  not  be  legally  recovered,  the  person  who  sold  the 
potheen  generally  recovered  the  amount  firom  a  dishonest 
debtor  by  "  lifting"  his  cattle,  which  were  restored  when 
the  money  was  paid.  The  "  GlenswiUy  decrees"  thus 
became  a  recognized  institution  amongst  this  wild  and 
half-civilised  people ;  but,  as  UHcit  distiUation  does  not 
now  exist  to  any  great  extent,  the  practice  is  generaUy 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  from  hard-fisted 
and  miserly  parents  the  fortunes  which  they  had  promised 
to  give  with  their  daughters.     An  instance  of  this  kind 
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occurred  recently,  and  was  communicated  to  me  by  a 
sergeant  of  police.     A  farmer  had  promised  to  give  his 
daughter  a  fortune  of  £20,  but  after  the  marriage  refused 
to  pay  the  money.     One  fine  night  several  of  his  cattle 
disappeared,  and  he  claimed  the  assistance  of  the  police 
to   recover   them.      AU  the  efforts  made  to   discover 
the  perpetrators  of  the  offence  were  fruitless,  but  after 
some  time  the  farmer  received  a  letter,  telling  him  that 
on  the  day  following  that  upon  which  he  deposited  his 
daughters  marriage  portion  with  a  ceitain  person,  his 
cattle  would  be  restored  to  him.     Under  these  circum- 
stances he  thought  it  better  to  pay  the  money,  and  the 
next  day  the  cattle  were  discovered  in  the  parish  pound. 
They  had  been  put  into  a  neighbouring  field  during  the 
night,  and  the  owner  finding  them  trespassing  deposited 
them  in  the  poimd.     Of  course  it  was  well  known  that 
the  robbery,  if  it  can  be  so  designated,  was  instigated  by, 
and  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
farmer;  but  the  decree  was  executed  by  his  friends,  and 
legal  proof  of  his  connection  with  it  could  not  be  obtained. 
Having  made  carefid  inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Killybegs,  I  fotmd  that 
there  was  one  place  in  particular  where  the  inhabitants 
had  been  for  time  past  suffering  under  severe  distress. 
This  was  St.  John's  Point,  a  very  narrow  tongue  of  land 
running^about  seven  or  eight  miles  into  the  sea,  having 
Inver  Bay  at  one  side  and  MacSwine's  Bay  at  the  other. 
The  dittle  village  of  Dunkineely  is  situated  at  the  base  of 
St.  John's  Point,  which  has  a  hghthouse  and  a  coast-guard 
station  at  its  extremity.      This  promontory  is  thickly 
peopled  with  fishermen,  there  being  one  hundred  families, 
numbering  at  least  five  hundred  individuals,  at  present 
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living  upon  it.  I  was  informed  that  up  to  a  very  recent 
period  these  people  were  in  a  condition  of  extreme 
destitution,  almost  approaching  to  starvation ;  that  many 
families  were  at  times  without  food  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  that  the  generality  of  them  were  unable  to  afford 
more  than  one  meal  a  day.  There  may  have  been  some 
exaggeration  in  these  statements,  but  of  the  existence  of 
very  great  and  general  distress  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise ;  for  the  fishing,  on  which  they 
mainly  depend  for  subsistence,  has  been  a  complete  failure 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  weather  was  so  stormy 
from  the  month  of  November  until  very  recently,  that 
they  could  not  fish  at  all ;  besides  which,  they  had  lost 
their  lobster  and  fishing  gear  early  in  the  season,  and 
were  unable  to  provide  themselves  with  new  lines,  nets, 
etc-  Moreover,  none  of  them  hold  any  land,  but  are  in 
the  habit  of  taking  some  conacre  every  year  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  few  roods  of  potatoes,  for  wliich  they  pay  at 
the  rate  of  £2  10s.  an  acre.  Last  year  the  failure  of 
their  potatoes  was  not  partial,  but  complete.  The  land  is 
a  heavy  stiff  soil,  excellent  for  grass,  but  quite  unsuited 
for  the  growth  of  potatoes.  In  addition  to  the  total  loss 
of  their  potato  crop,  the  people  are  altogether  without 
turf,  and  there  is  not  a  tree  or  shrub  on  the  land  available 
for  fuel.  A  few  persons  have  been  able  to  buy  some^ 
coals  at  Killybegs,  but  the  majority  have  had  to  content 
themselves  with  brambles  and  dried  cow  dung ;  and  even 
the  supply  of  these  wretched  substitutes  is  so  limited  that 
they  can  scarcely  get  enough  to  cook  their  scanty  meals. 
An  intelligent  coastguard  man,  who  has  been  resident  on 
St.  John's  Point  for  some  years,  told  me  that  he  has 
known  several  families  to  assemble  in  one  house  in  order 
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to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  fire  which  its  owner  (more 
fortunate  than  hia  neighbours)  was  able  to  afford.  He 
also  stated  that  after  nightfall  a  light  is  never  to  be  seen 
in  any  of  the  cabins,  which  are  aU  of  the  most  wretched 
kind,  being  generally  built  without  mortar,  and  necessarily 
cold  and  comfortless. 

Not  only  have  the  potatoes  and  the  fishing  both  failed, 
but  the  fishermen  are  deeply  in  debt,  and  cannot,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  obtain  meal  on  credit.  Within  the 
last  three  weeks  their  condition  has  been  in  a  measure 
improved,  as  they  have  had  some  good  takes  of  cod-fish 
which  they  sold  to  hawkers  at  8s.,  and  to  the  proprietor 
of  a  small  curing  store  here  at  Gs.  per  dozen.  In  a  short 
time  the  season  for  cod  fishing  will  be  over ;  and  if  the 
mackerel  and  herring  fishery  should  prove  unproductive 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  half  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
John^s  Point  must  go  into  the  workhouse  or  starve. 
When  I  visited  the  Point  the  bay  was  full  of  herrings, 
but  the  fishermen  had  no  nets  to  catch  them.  On  the 
previous  evening  one  man  who  had  a  small  net  went  out 
to  fish,  but  the  net  broke,  and  he  could  secure  only  a  few 
barrels  of  herrings.  The  want  of  a  pier  or  harbour  in  this 
place  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  fishermen.  They  get 
wet  when  putting  their  boats  to  sea,  and  also  when  bring- 
ing them  in,  and  having  no  large  boats,  they  cannot 
venture  to  sea  in  rough  weather.  As  there  is  a  large 
popidation,  and  as  the  bay  abounds  with  fish  of  various 
kinds — cod,  haddock,  ling,  turbot,  mackerel,  and  herrings 
— ^it  would  be  desirable  to  enable  the  people  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  resources  wliich  I'e  within  their  reach 
by  tlie  construction  of  a  proper  harbour.  There  are 
seveml  points  where  a  harbour  could  be  cheaply  made,  and 
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if  suitable  protection  of  tliis  kind  were  provided,  larger 
boats,  in  which  the  fishermen  could  venture  far  out  to 
sea,  might  in  course  of  time  be  introduced.  The  Irish 
fisheries  cannot  be  properly  developed  until  larger  and 
better  boats  are  used ;  and  before  we  can  expect  to  see 
any  improvement  in  this  respect,  harbours  must  be  made 
within  a  convenient  distance  of  the  best  fishing  grounds. 
There  is  also  a  fishing  village  to  the  north-west  of  Killy- 
begs,  called  Portnacroosh ;  and  further  on,  at  Teelin 
Harbour — a  long  and  narrow  inlet  of  the  sea,  surrounded 
with  rocky  hills — there  is  another  fishing  station  and  a 
very  numerous  and  needy  population.  They  are  not  so 
badly  ofi*,  however,  as  their  brethren  of  St.  Johns  Point, 
because  they  have  all  small  patches  of  ground,  and  possess 
a  few  sheep  and  cattle. 

About  a  mile  and  a-half  from  Eallybegs  there  is  an 
estate  situated  along  the  shores  of  Fintragh  Bay,  the 
tenants  on  which  are  in  a  very  poor  condition.  Their 
land  is  much  more  highly  rented  than  either  that  of  Mr, 
Stewart  or  Mr.  Conolly,  and  they  complain  that  some 
four  years  a<ro  the  mountains  on  which  from  time  imme- 
morial their  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  feed  sheep  and 
cattle,  were  taken  from  them  by  the  proprietor,  and  that  , 
no  reduction  was  made  in  the  rent.  This  is  considered 
by  the  people  to  be  a  great  grievance ;  it  has  given  rise 
to  much  dissatisfaction,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  has  considerably  crippled  them  in  their  means.  Almost 
all  of  them  «re  living  at  present  on  meal  purchased  on 
credit  at  a  usurious  rate  of  interest.  Their  cottages  are 
very  inferior  to  those  on  Mr.  Stewart's  property,  and 
the  general  aspect  of  their  dwellings  and  farms  is  that  of 
extreme  poverty. 
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Having  heard  great  praises  of  the  sublime  and  romantic 
scenery  in  the  Parish  of  Glen,  I  resolved  to  spend  a  day 
in  visiting  a  locality  which  presents  so  many  features  of 
interest,  not  only  to  the  lover  of  nature,  but  to  the  anti- 
quary and  archaeologist.  Though  my  visit  was  made  at  a 
season  when  the  country  looks  least  attractive,  I  derived 
the  greatest  enjoyment  from  what  I  saw,  and  feel  justified 
in  recommending  all  tourists  in  search  of  health  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  in  this  wonderful  region  of  varied  scenery. 
On  the  way  to  Glen  Columbkille,  I  passed  through  the 
village  of  Kilcar,  the  property  of  Mr.  Murray  Stewart, 
and  two  or  three  miles  further  on  is  the  little  village  of 
Carrick,  belonging  to  Mr.  Conolly,  M.P.  Here  the  pro- 
prietor has  built  a  nice  little  hotel,  where  the  tourist, 
wishing  to  ascend  Slieve  League,  or  explore  the  Glen, 
will  find  excellent  accommodation.  Slieve  League  is  a 
grand  and  picturesque  mountain,  having  an  elevation  of 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
eastern  side,  though  steep,  can  be  ascended  by  a  road, 
which  Mr.  Conolly  has  made,  to  the  summit;  but  its 
western  side  descends  precipitously  into  the  sea,  con- 
stituting the  grandest  cliff  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  state  of  the  weather  did  not  permit  me  to  ascend 
the  mountain,  or  make  my  way  to  a  point  called  the 
Awark  More,  or  Gran  Sight,  from  which  the  outline 
of  the  cliffs  is  discernible  for  five  miles ;  but  I  may  be 
permitted  to  quote  the  graphic  description  of  the  scene, 
from  a  brilliant  article  on  the  North-west  cosftt  of  Ireland, 
which  appeared  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  of 
September,  1860.  Having  arrived  at  the  Awark  More, 
the  writer  says : — 

"The  whole  stretch  of  Slieve  League,   from  wave- 
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washed  base  to  dizzy  summit — from  south  to  north — lay 
before  us.  We  saw  it  well  and  clearly :  no  mist  rose  from 
the  wave  below — ^no  cloud  overwreathed  the  rocks  above, 
whose  outlines  were  cut  sharply  against  the  dome  of  the 
blue  sky,  and  the  broad  face  of  the  cliff  itself  was  steeped 
and  glistening  in  sunshine,  and  all  bathed  and  diffused 
with  one  wide  and  vast  glory  of  light.  We  had  ex- 
pected much,  but  nothing  like  what  we  saw :  we  were 
prepared  for  the  height:  we  knew  that  we  were  to 
look  upon  cliffs  twice  as  lofty  as  Horn  Head,  and  three 
times  higher  than  its  grand  brother  of  Fair  Head.  We 
had  even  heard  it  asserted  by  a  trustworthy  authority, 
that  Slieve  League  was  the  loftiest  and  grandest  cliff  in 
Europe,  except  one  in  Norway,  whose  name  we  did  not 
hear;  but  any  anticipation  we  had  formed  came  far  short 
of  the  sublime  reality  which  now  lay  in  strong  and  mag- 
nificent expanse  before  us.  It  was  not  even  the  altitude 
of  these  great  cliffs — and  the  eye  did  traverse  them  from 
their  black  bases  up  to  the  terrible  height  where  their 
edged  tops  stood  out  against  the  sky — ^it  was  not  this 
feature,  striking  as  it  was,  but  it  was  their  extraordinary 
colouring.  They  are  most  gorgeous.  We  do,  indeed, 
assert  that  nothing  can  surpass  their  tints  and  hues.  The 
whole  &JCC  of  the  cliff  is  coloured  like  an  opal  geria,  with 
every  variation  of  dye.  Now,  we  see  the  ancient  gray  of 
the  rock,  weather-stained  and  worn ;  now  it  is  inky  black, 
where  the  shadows  lie  in  the  clefts  and  recesses ;  now  a 
bold  Vandyke  brown,  mounting  to  a  tawny  red ;  now  the 
cUff  brightens  with  lines  of  pink  and  delicate  pea  green 
as  pale  as  the  painting  on  a  Sevres  China  vase ;  now  there 
are  large  patches  of  sulphur  very  vivid,  traversings  of 
amber  and  gold  colour,  deepening  down  to  coarser  hues 
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of  ochre  and  gamboge,  the  rusted  iron  hue  prevailing  at 
the  bases,  while  mingling  with  it  were  spots  of  flecked 
green  like  Galway  marble ;  pillared  rocks  stand  out  from 
the  cli£Ps  like  gray  altars,  their  tops  covered  with  light 
green.  Beneath  and  far  down,  the  profound  indigo  of 
the  sea,  commingling  with  its  own  snowy  foam,  weltered 
and  creamed  around  the  huge  black  bases,  or  broke  in 
hollow  thimder  among  the  thousand  caves  and  buttresses 
which  prop  these  vast  sea  palaces,  the  old  ocean  temples 
of  great  Nature". 

The  writer  goes  on  to  ask  the  Irish  Rhine  resortets, 
Rome  admirers,  Danube  devotees,  and  Alpine  a^irant^', 
why  they  leave  their  own  country  with  all  its  bright  and 
beautifnl  scenery,  with  all  its  wild,  strange,  original,  and 
untrodden  landscape,  where  there  is  everything  that  is 
fresh,  and  lovely,  and  striking,  and  piquant.  "  Why", 
he  asks,  "  do  ye  leave  it  year  after  year  to  bustle  and 
herd  with  a  cigar-perfumed  crowd  on  board  a  river 
steamer,  drinking  vinous  vinegar,  and  devouring  sweet 
omelettes,  and  doing  the  Rhine;  or  donkeying  up  a 
narrow  break-neck  path,  and  doing  the  Righi ;  or  endur- 
ing the  dirt  and  pedicularia  of  Rome,  and  doing  the 
Eternal  City;  and  all  at  vast  outlay  of  purse,  and 
patience,  and  physical  labour,  and  waste  of  time,  and 
travel — when  here  is  your  own  Innisfeil,  your  green 
Erin — ma  colleen  dhas  macree,  the  fair  young  girl  of  our 
heart — smiling  ever,  though  forsaken ;  lovely,  but  lone  in 
her  beauty  and  unutterable  gracefulness ;  deserted  midst 
all  her  native  and  wild  attractions,  for  the  clumsy  and 
Tiscd-up  fadeura  of  foreign  lands ;  and  sitting  on  her 
heathery  moimtain  with  the  cataract  flashing  down  its 
rocks  beside  her;   and  her  oakwood  glen,  and  all  its 
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music  behind  her;  and  her  glorious  cliffs  before  her, 
beaten  by  the  westerly  winds,  ond  lashed  by  ten  thousaad 
sweeping  billows;  and  all  her  grand  and  giant  mountains 
aroimd  her,  with  their  solemn  peaks,  their  shadows,  and 
their  stndths,  and  their  still  lakes  which  glitter  in  the 
sun  like  diamonds  ?  Yet  she  is,  like  Lear,  forsaken  by 
her  own  children,  with  so  many  of  her  glens  unexplored 
and  her  mountains  unsealed ;  those  very  cliffs  which  now 
fill  our  mind  with  their  beauty,  unheard-of  by  nine-tenths 
of  her  travelling  population  or  her  reading  literati;  when 
all  the  time  there  is  scarce  one  scene  on  the  Continent  of 
more  peculiar  and  original  sublimity;  nor  is  there  one 
painting  in  Barberini  Palace  or  Famese — ^nor  arch,  nor 
ancient  capitol  in  forum  or  colisseum — ^which  can  surpass 
in  true  grandeur,  or  chaste  effect,  or  just  proportion,  or 
tint  or  vivid  dye,  or  lovely  and  lasting  colouring,  these 
grand  old  cliffs". 

The  hamlet  and  townland  of  Carrick  contain  betweon 
thirty  and  forty  houses.  The  land  is  pretty  good,  but  wants 
clraining  and  fencing  badly.  The  people  grow  potatoes 
and  hay  ofnly,  and  keep  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep 
of  an  inferior  description.  At  present,  I  am  told,  the 
sheep  are  dying  on  the  mountains  from  disease,  occasioned 
by  the  excessive  wet  to  which  they  have  been  exposed. 
The  farms  are  let  at  a  low  rate,  averaging  about  five  or 
six  shillings  an  acre.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  rent  charged  per  acre,  because  there  is  scarcely  a 
tenant  on  this  part  of  Mr.  ConoUy's  estate  who  knows  the 
actual  measurement  of  his  holding.  A  farm  here  is  spoken 
of  as  containing  so  many  cows'  grass,  which,  as  well  as  I 
can  ascertain,  is  about  five  acres  for  each  cow.  The  tenants 
have  a  claim  to  put  their  stock  on  the  mountains,  and 
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neither  Mr.  Conolly  nor  Mr.  Stewart  imposes  any  restric- 
tions upon  them  in  this  respect.  The  value  of  a  tenancy 
under  Mr.  Conolly  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the 
tenant  right  of  a  farm  in  this  neighbourhood,  held  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  £4,  was  sold  recently  by  public  auction  for 
£160,  and  the  occupying  tenant  thought  it  went  too 
clieaply,  and  refused  to  give  it  for  that  sum.  I  also  saw  a 
small  farm,  for  the  good  will  of  which  the  tenant  wants 
£200 ;  and  I  was  told  that  this  man  purchased  a  fann  for 
one  of  his  sons  for  £100,  and  was  able  to  give  a  marriage 
portion  of  £40  to  each  of  his  four  daughters.  I  must 
state,  however,  that  it  was  generally  supposed  that  smug- 
gling, and  not  farming,  was  the  real  source  of  the  old 
gentleman's  prosperity.  Some  employment  is  given  at 
present  in  this  parish  by  a  private  English  company  in  th^ 
digging  and  carting  to  Teelin  Harbour  of  bog-iron  ore, 
which  lies  in  small  quantities  in  the  bog,  and  is,  in  fact, 
the  deposit  left  by  numerous  iron  springs  in  the  turf, 
which  acts  as  a  sponge,  allowing  the  water  to  strain 
through,  and  retaining  the  iron.  The  ore,  which  is 
exported  to  Liverpool,  is  principally  used  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  gas,  the  mode  adopted  being  similar  to  the  diy- 
lime  process  which  is  generally  used.  After  being  in  use 
some  time,  the  bog  ore  becomes  highly  charged  with  the 
sulphur  which  has  been  eliminated  from  the  gas.  The 
sulphur  is  extracted  by  a  patent  process,  and  a  conside- 
rable profit  is  thus  realised.  Bog-iron  ore  is  not  found 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
English  market  is  supplied  with  it  principally  fix>m  Den* 
mark  and  Nova  Scotia. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

General  State  of  the  County  Donegal.--Glentiea — Tenant  Right.— 
Oweedore.— Lord  George  Hill«n>Letterkemiy.— Value  of  Education. 
—Estate  of  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent. 

Lettbkkenny,  Co.  Denial,  Harch  8. 
I  HAVE  now  travelled  the  coast  of  this  great  county  from 
Biindoran  to  Gweedore,  and  have  found  the  condition  of 
the  people  everywhere,  in  the  remote  and  mountainous 
districts,  pretty  much  the  same,  and  not  such  as  to  call 
for  any  special  remark,  considering  the  fulness  with  which 
I  have  entered  into  the  subject  in  my  previous  corres- 
pondence. The  condition  of  the  small  farmers  at  present 
is  very  low,  arising  from  the  misfortune  of  two  deficient 
harvests,  following  close  on  the  hay  famine  in  the  spring 
of  1860,  which  was  the  first  interruption  to  the  general 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  farming  classes  for  several 
years  previously.  There  was  scarcely  a  farm  that  was 
not  overstocked  when  the  great  scarcity  of  fodder  set  in, 
and  the  efforts  then  unavailingly  made  to  save  their  cattle 
by  the  purchase  of  hay  at  exorbitant  prices,  exhausted 
the  savings  of  the  small  farmers,  and  involved  many  of 
them  deeply  in  debt.  From  that  blow  they  have  never 
recovered.  The  harvest  of  1860  was  imusually  deficient ; 
and  last  year  the  potato  crop,  which  was  most  extensively 
planted,  proved  a  miserable  failure,  whilst  in  addition 
there  has  been  the  serious  calamity  of  an  almost  total  want 
of  turf— a  scarcity  unparalleled  in  Ireland  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  I  have  stated  these  facts  so  often,  that  the 
reiteration  of  them  in  detail  would  be  tiresome ;  and  I  now 
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mention  them  once  for  all  as  the  true  explanation  of  the 
distress  which  unquestionably  exists,  with  more  or  less 
severity,  throughout  the  west  and  north-west  of  Ireland. 
At  the  same  time  I  have  drawn  a  distinction  between 
the  distress  either  actually  existing,  or  to  be  reasonably 
anticipated  during  the  coming  summer,  and  actual /amme, 
of  which  there  need  be  no  fear.  I  have  also  stated  as  the 
result  of  my  observation  and  ^inquiries,  that  the  pressure 
to  which  the  people  may  be  subjected,  will  not  be  so 
great  as  to  call  for  any  extraordinary  measures  of  relief; 
that  extreme  destitution  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  except 
in  a  few  remote  districts,  and  amongst  a  small  number  of 
the  very  poorest  class,  who,  in  the  best  of  times,  are 
barely  able  to  live ;  and  that  if  the  owners  of  land  and 
the  holders  of  large  farms  give  employment  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  than  usual,  the  small  farmers  and  the 
labouring  population  will  be  enabled  to  get  through  the 
year  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  workhouse. 
That  there  will  be  an  increase  of  paupers  as  the  season 
advances  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  all  the  workhouses 
I  have  visited  an  increase  has  already  taken  place ;  but  I 
see  no  grounds  for  expecting  that  the  pauper  roll  in  any 
district  will  be  swelled  out  of  proportion'  to  the  popula- 
tion, and  even  if  the  increase  amounted  to  double  the 
number  of  persons  relieved  in  the  year  1861,  it  would 
still  fall  far  short  of  the  number  that  the  workhouses  are 
capable  of  containing.  Up  to  the  present,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  really  able-bodied  man,  capable  of  doing  a  good 
day's  work,  has  applied  for  admission ;  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  aged  and  decrepid  persons  who  have  re- 
cently entered  the  workhouses,  have  been  driven  there 
rather  by  want  of  fuel  than  scarcity  of  food. 
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The  holders  of  land  will  struggle  to  the  last  rather  than 
seek  for  any  relief  which  would  involve  the  giving  up  of 
their  little  farms;  and  on  every  account  it  would  be 
deeply  to  be  lamented  if  any  considerable  number  of  this 
clasR  were  forced  to  that  extremity.  It  is  in  times  such 
as  these  that  the  operation  of  the  quarter-acre  clause  is 
felt  so  severely.  If  that  clause  were  repealed,  I  think 
that  the  vigilance  of  relieving  officers  and  boards  of 
guardians,  together  with  the  imdoubted  dislike  of  the 
Irish  peasant  to  confinement  within  the  walls  of  a  work- 
house, would  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  the 
expenditure  o[  the  public  money  in  the  relief  of  persons 
not  absolutely  in  want.  I  believe  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  sat  last  session  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  Irish  poor  laws,  recommended  the  repeal 
of  this  clause,  and  I  trust  their  suggestion  will  be  speedily 
carried  into  effect. "  The  system  of  out-door  relief,  from 
its  liability  to  abuse,  is  regarded  with  great  disfavour  by 
the  administrators  of  the  poor  laws  in  this  country,  and 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  its  being  resorted  to  in  the  pre- 
sent emergency.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  reason 
why,  with  proper  officers  and  careful  managem^it,  out- 
door relief  might  not  be  as  efficiently  carried  out  here  as 
as  in  England,  where  it  has  been  found  to  work  so  well. 

From  Killybegs  I  proceeded  to  Glenties,  a  poor  and 
apparently  neglected  village  upon  the  estate  of  the  Mar- 
quess Conyngham,  who  is  the  possessor  of  a  vast  territory 
in  thifl  county.  His  agent,  Mr.  Russell,  bears  a  high 
character  in  the  neighbourhood  for  his  just  and  fair  deal* 
ing  with  the  tenantry ;  but  it  is  difficult  for  any  agent, 
no  matter  how  well  disposed,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people  without  the  assistance  of  a  resident  landlord. 
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Glenties  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  barren  moiorlaEid 
which  could  be  easily  reclaimed.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  village  there  are  fields  producing  grain, 
grass,  and  potatoes  of  the  best  description,  which  a  few 
years  ago  were  as  unproductive  as  the  heath-clad  tracts 
surrounding  them.  The  very  numerous  tenantry  of  Lord 
Conyngham  are  in  the  same  position  as  those  of  the  other 
large  proprietors  to  whom  I  have  previously  referred. 
They  include  some  rich  and  comfortable  farmers,  and 
they  have  all  been  able  to  pay  their  rent  with  tolerable 
punctuality ;  but  there  is  a  large  number  whose  means 
and  credit  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  state  indeed. 
I  do  not,  however,  anticipate  any  destitution  of  an  ex- 
treme character  amongst  them,  and  I  believe  that  a  few 
good  harvests  will  render  them  as  prosperous  as  they  have 
ever  been.  The  chief  dependence  of  the  farmers  in  this 
district  is  on  the  rearing  and  the  sale  of  stock.  The 
number  of  their  cattle  has  been  greatly  diminished,  and 
their  resources  are  therefore  so  much  the  less ;  and  if  in 
the  course  of  time  they  should  be  enabled  to  recover 
their  position,  I  believe  that  their  dear-bought  experience 
during  the  hay  famine  of  1860  will  prevent  them  from 
again  committing  the  mistake  of  over-stocking  their 
farms. 

Many  of  Lord  Conyngham's  tenants,  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Glenties,  have  been  great  sufferers  from  the 
overflowing  of  the  river  Oneagh,  whose  waters  spread 
over  the  land  at  either  side  to  a  considerable  extent, 
carrying  away  oats,  injuring  the  potatoes,  and  destroying 
the  hay.  Men  have  been  seen  nearly  up  to  their  waists  in 
water,  endeavouring  to  secure  the  stocks  of  oats  whioh 
the  flood  was  bearing  down ;  and  in  some  instances,  when 
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the  stooks  were  taken  out  of  the  water  and  deposited  in 
what  was  considered  at  the  time  to  be  a  place  of  safety, 
the  flood  rose  higher  and  carried  them  away.  The  name 
of  one  man  was  mentioned  to  me,  all  of  whose  potatoes, 
oats,  and  hay  were  destroyed ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  great  many  others  have  sustained  very  severe  losses 
from  the  same  cause.  I  have  even  heard  of  cattle  dying 
from  disease  occasioned  by  feeding  them  on  hay  which 
had  been  rendered  sour  and  unwholesome  by  the  floods. 
These  cases  are  of  a  nature  to  call  for  some  allowance  to 
the  tenants  in  the  payment  of  their  rent,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  instance  in  which  a  reduction 
has  been  made.  A  short  time  ago  there  was  a  general 
increase  of  rent  in  this  district,  and  I  should  say  that  the 
land  is  now  rented  at  its  full  value. 

The  custom  of  tenant  right  is  in  full  force  on  this 
estate,  and  no  restriction  is  imposed  which  can  be  fairly 
objected  to.  Some  agents  speak  highly  in  praise  of 
tenant  right,  and  others,  who  object  to  it  on  principle, 
are  powerless  to  disturb  a  custom  so  universally  recog- 
nized, and  admit  that  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  prevent 
a  tenant  who  had  bought  his  farm,  from  selling  it  again 
if  circumstances  compelled  him  to  give  it  up.  The  only 
sound  objection  to  the  custom  seems  to  be,  that  the  keen 
competition  which  exists  for  the  possession  of  land,  some- 
times raises  the  price  of  a  &rm  so  high  that  the  incoming 
tenant  finds  himself,  after  payment  of  that  sum,  without 
sufficient  capital  to  cultivate  his  land  as  he  ought  to  do. 
I  should  not,  however,  convey  a  true  notion  of  tenant 
right  in  Donegal  if  I  were  to  omit  mentioning  that  it  is 
acquiesced  in  and  encouraged  by  many  agents  and  land- 
lords because  they  look  on  it  as  the  best  security  they 
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caa  have  for  the  payment  of  the  rent.  If  a  tenant  should 
fall  into  arrear,  and  be  evicted  from  lib  farm,  he  is  still 
allowed  to  seU  his  "  good  will*',  and  the  arrears  of  rent 
and  all  his  just  debts  are  liquidated  out  of  the  purchase- 
money,  otherwise  the  landlord  will  not  permit  the 
transfer  to  be  made.  Whenever  a  man  wants  tp  dispose  of 
his  farm  or  tenant  right,  he  puts  up  a  notice  to  that 
effect  on  the  door  of  the  next  chapel,  or  some  other  con- 
venient and  public  place,  stating  when  and  where  the 
auction  is  to  come  off.  One  condition  the  landlord 
always  most  properly  imposes,  viz.,  that  the  incoming 
tenant  must  be  a  man  of  respectable  character.  The  rule 
on  Mr.  Conolly  s  estate  is,  that  the  next  neighbour  of 
the  man  who  is  disposing  of  his  tenant  right  has  the  first 
claim  to  the  farm,  if  he  will  consent  to  give  as  much  for 
it  as  any  one  else.  If  he  should  not  be  able  to  purchase, 
any  of  the  tenants  on  the  same  townland  may  do  so ;  after 
them  a  preference  is  given  to  the  tenants  on  the  estate ; 
and  if  none  of  them  should  be  willing  to  purchase,  any 
stranger  will  be  accepted  as  a  tenant. 

After  leaving  Glenties  I  drove  to  Gweedore  through 
some  of  the  wildest  sceneiy  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
The  road  sometimes  wound  its  way  through  a  valley 
along  the  base  of  lofty  cliffs,  and  then  ascended  to  a  great 
height,  commanding  prospects  of  the  most  varied  and 
extensive  character.  Mountains  of  every  form,  both 
rugged  and  regular  in  outline,  and  far-stretching  plains 
of  bronzed  moorland,  constituted  the  principle  features 
of  the  scene,  and  at  times  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic, 
breaking  in  foam  against  the  iron-bound  coast,  burst 
upon  the  sight.  Grand  as  is  this  scenery  in  winter,  it  is 
infinitely  more  beautiful  in  summer,  when  the  hills  and 
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valleys  are  clothed  with  verdure,  and  the  mountains  glow 
with  the  richest  and  most  varied  colours,  and  the  moors 
glitter  in  the  sun  with  an  almost  metallic  lustre.  I  passed 
through  the  village  of  Dunglow  and  one  or  two  small 
hamlets;  but  for  miles  and  miles  not  a  single  house,  or 
human  being,  or  four-footed  beast,  was  to  be  seen.  The 
country  was  a  complete  desert.  It  was  a  relief  to  arrive 
at  length  at  the  beautiful  and  well-conducted  hotel  built 
by  Lord  Greorge  A.  Hill  at  Gweedore,  and  to  witness 
what  he  has  done  in  the  reclamation  of  land,  which, 
when  it  came  into  his  possession,  was  as  wild  and  worth- 
less as  any  in  the  country.  In  1838  Lord  George  Hill 
purchased  this  property,  amoimting  in  the  aggregate  to 
upwards  of  23,000  acres.  In  a  little  work  called  Facts 
from  Gweedore^  Lord  George  thus  describes  his  pur- 
chase:— 

^^  The  district  extends  for  some  miles  along  the  north- 
west coast,  or  comer,  of  Ireland,  and  the  scenery  is  of  the 
very  wildest  description ;  the  Atlantic  dashing  along  those 
shores  in  all  its  magnificent  freshness,  whilst  the  harsh 
screeching  of  the  sea-fowl  is  its  continual  and  suitable 
accompaniment.  The  coast  is  studded  with  numerous 
little  islands,  and  when  the  ocean  is  ^  up',  or  '  ruffled',  it 
may  be  seen  striking  against  opposing  headlands  or  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  with  a  force  and  effect  that  is  grand  beyond 
description,  the  waves  forming  into  a  coliman  of  foam 
which  is  driven  to  an  immense  height,  and  remaining 
visible  for  many  seconds,  until  theTeathered  spray  becomes 
gracefully  and  gradually  dispersed — 

It  plays  with  the  clonds,  it  mocka  the  skies, 
Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies. 

The  social  condition  of  the  country,  previously  to  the 
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transfer  of  these  properties,  was  more  deplorable  than  can 
be  well  conceived — famine  was  periodical,  and  fever  its 
attendant:  wretchedness  pervaded  the  district". 

Lord  George,  by  great  personal  labour,  imweaiied  per- 
severance, and  a  large  expenditure  of  capital,  has  done  a 
vast  amount  of  good.  He  commenced  by  abolishing  the 
old  system  of  rundale,  and  in  lieu  giving  to  each  tenant  a 
separate,  clearly  defined,  and  equivalent  farm,  which  he 
states  "  has  had  the  effect  of  more  than  doubling  the 
quantity  of  land  previously  under  cultivation ;  chiefly  by 
inducing  the  tenantry  to  bestow  an  amount  of  care  and 
labour  on  their  own  share,  which  they  naturally,  under 
the  ancient  system,  never  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
exert  on  the  precarious  scraps  of  a  field  held  in  common 
by  a  dozen  or  two  of  neighbours".  The  result  is  stated 
to  be,  that  both  rents  and  the  county  cess  are  more 
punctually  paid  than  either  formerly  were ;  that  regu- 
larity on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  his  agent,  and  over- 
seers has  had  its  effect  upon  the  tenants  of  the  estate; 
that  all  promises  and  agreements  having  been  faithfully 
adhered  to,  and  impartial  justice  rendered  to  all,  a  greater 
amount  of  confidence  has  sprung  up ;  and  that  tricks,  sub- 
terfuges, and  craft,  are  less  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants. 
Those  who  knew  Gweedore  before  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  George,  would  scarcely  recognize  it  as  the  same 
place,  so  great  are  the  improvements  that  have  been 
effected  in  the  land,  and  so  successful  have  his  efforts 
proved  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people.  At 
present  there  is  no  cry  of  extreme  distress  firom  Gweedore. 
Some  individuals  living  along  the  sea  shore  may  be  in  want 
of  food  a  month  or  two  before  the  coming  in  of  the  next 
harvest;  but  the  great  majority  of  Lord  George*s  tenants 
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will  not  suffer  severely  from  distress.  They  have  been  able 
to  pay  their  rents  and  to  retain  a  fair  share  of  their  oats, 
which  they  are  getting  ground  into  meal  for  their  own 
use.  The  land  is  let  at  a  low  rate,  and  the  value  of 
a  tenant's  interest  on  this  property  may  be  conceived 
from  the  fact  that  a  man  paying  a  rent  of  £1  a-year  has 
got  as  much  as  £40  for  his  tenant  right. 

The  town  of  Letterkenny  is  about  twenty-two  miles 
distant  from  Gweedore,  and  is  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  that  great  arm  of  the  sea  called  Lough  Swilly.  For 
the  greater  part  of  the  way  the  country  is  of  a  similar 
character  to  that  which  I  have  already  described — 
extremely  wild,  picturesque,  and  desolate.  There  are 
mountain  gorges  of  romantic  beauty,  lonely  little  lakes 
embosomed  amongst  the  hills,  and  vast  tracts  of  moorland, 
which  would  be  dreary  in  the  extreme  but  for  the  range 
of  moimtain  masses  that  botmd  and  diversify  the  prospect. 
Until  we  approach  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  Letter- 
kenny, there  are  but  few  houses  to  be  seen,  but  from  that 
point  till  we  arrive  at  the  town,  there  is  a  numerous 
population,  and  the  land,  which  is  of  excellent  quality, 
seems  to  be  carefully  cultivated. 

The  population  of  Letterkenny,  according  to  the  last 
census,  was  2,160.  It  is  a  neat,  clean,  and  apparently  a 
thriving  town.  Within  the  last  ten  years  its  appearance 
has  been  considerably  improved,  and  I  have  been  given 
to  understand  that  it  would  be  still  further  improved  if 
the  landlords  would  give  long  building  leases,  without 
which  people  will  not  expend  their  money  in  the  erection 
of  good  houses.  The  county  lunatic  asylum  is  about  to 
be  erected  here,  and  the  estimated  expense  is  about 
£20,000.     It  is   also  intended  to   commence   without 
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delay  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  St.  Jolinstones, 
near  Strabane,  to  Letterkenny,  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
prove  beneficial  to  the  traders  and  the  community  at 
large.  The  amount  of  employment  which  will  thus  be 
given  to  the  artizans  and  labouring  classes  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  will,  it  is  hoped,  prevent  much  dis- 
tress in  this  locality  during  the  summer. 

The  want  of  fuel  has  been  felt  very  severely  by  the 
poor,  but  active  measures  have  been  taken  by  the 
wealthier  inhabitants  to  relieve  this  distress.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  entered  into,  and  £75,  the  profits  of  the  public 
loan  fund,  were  added  to  it,  making  in  all  a  sum  of  £200, 
which  has  enabled  the  committee  to  distribute  fourteen 
and  a-half  tons  weekly  to  the  poor  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  within  a  circle  of  three  miles.  The  whole 
of  this  district,  and  all  the  country  to  the  north  and  east 
of  Letterkenny,  from  Dunfanaghy  to  Lifford,  is  suited 
for  the  growth  of  flax,  which  is,  therefore,  the  chief  crop 
cultivated  by  the  farmers.  Last  year  the  produce  of  the 
crop  was  one-sixth  short,  and  the  prices  have  fallen, 
owing  to  the  depression  in  the  linen  trade  occasioned  by 
the  American  war.  Li  December,  1860,  the  prices  of 
flax  in  Letterkenny  ranged  from  50s.  to  72s.  per  1241bs. ; 
and  in  December,.  1861,  &om  45s.  to  65s.  for  the  same 
quantity.  The  short  crop  and  the  reduced  prices  have 
had  a  serious  efiect  on  the  small  farmers,  who  have  also 
lost  at  least  one-half  of  their  potatoes,  and  are,  moreover, 
sufiering  from  the  effects  of  the  hay  famine  two  years 
since.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  all  much 
reduced  in  means,  and  that  they  will  have  a  hard  struggle 
to  get  through  the  summer.  Nearly  all  the  persons  of 
this  class  are  now  getting  meal  on  credit,  as  well  as  oats 
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and  flax  seed  for  cropping  their  lands.  Their  credit, 
however,  does  not  stand  high,  for  there  are  some  mer- 
chants who  have  sums  varying  from  one  to  two  thousand 
pounds  due  to  them  since  the  previous  year.  The  po- 
verty of  the  country  generally  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  last  Hilary  sessions  of  Donegal  and  Liflbrd, 
the  civil  bill  entries  were  nearly  treble  what  they  had 
been  for  many  years  before,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  next 
sessions  will  show  a  large  increase.  These  were  princi- 
pally for  debts  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  meal  and 
fodder  in  the  year  1860.  Ejectments  were  not  so  nume- 
rous in  proportion  to  the  other  entries ;  but  it  is  expected 
that  a  great  many  ejectments  for  nonpayment  of  rent  will 
be  brought  forward  at  the  ensuing  sessions.  The  number 
of  paupers  in  the  workhouse  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1862,  was  120,  and  the  number  in  the  corresponding 
week  of  last  year  72,  being  an  increase  of  48.  The  rates 
range  from  20d.  to  8d.  in  the  pound,  except  as  to  the 
division  of  Grartan,  where  the  rate  amounts  to  10s.  in  the 
pound,  owing  to  certain  wholesale  evictions  which  re- 
cently took  place  in  that  locality. 

The  country  lying  between  Letterkenny  and  Lifford 
is  highly  cultivated,  and  the  land,  especially  that  border- 
ing the  shores  of  Lough  Swilly,  is  exceedingly  rich  and 
fertile.  The  Marquess  of  Abercom  owns  a  good  deal  of 
property  in  this  district,  as  well  as  a  large  tract  of  the 
finest  land,  extending  from  Carrighan,  about  five  miles 
from  Derry,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Liflford,  and  which 
is  alongside  the  river  Foyle.  The  tenants  on  Lord 
Abercom's  estate,  which  is  admirably  managed,  are  all 
large  and  comfortable  farmers,  paying  from  £30  to  £100 
a-year.     It  is  needless  to  say^^that  there  is  no  distress 
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amongst  these  persons ;  and,  as  thej  necessarily  give  s 
large  amount  of  employment,  the  labouring  population 
have  not  suffered  nearly  so  much  as  in  other  places  from 
the  want  of  work.  In  fact,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lifford 
und  Strabane  there  has  been  a  considerable  demand  for 
labour  at  good  wages.  The  remark  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  make  with  respect  to  the  fermers  in  other 
counties,  applies  also  to  those  in  the  north-east  of  Donegal. 
They  received  such  high  prices  for  their  produce  during 
several  years  previous  to  1860,  that  they  thought  the 
times  would  never  change  for  the  worse,  and  they  launched 
into  extravagance,  and,  in  short,  lived  too  fast.  Any 
difficulties  or  privations  in  which  they  may  now  find 
themselves  involved  have  been  occasioned  by  their  own 
want  of  prudence.  There  is  a  large  Protestant  popula- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  county,  and  they  are  distinguished 
by  an  independence  of  thought  and  demeanour,  and 
greater  energy,  industry,  and  skill,  than  are  to  be  found 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  poor  mountainous  districts 
of  the  south  and  west. 

Although  there  are  some  localities  in  which  the  people 
are  unruly  and  difficult  to  manage,  I  have  the  authority 
of  gentlemen  of  position,  who  know  them  well,  for  stating 
that  there  are  no  people  more  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  just  and  kind  treatment  than  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  Donegal.  They  are  a  keen,  quick-witted 
race ;  and  when  they  find  a  landlord,  agent,  or  magistrate 
scrupulously  just  in  his  dealings,  and  acting  invariably 
on  principle,  they  are  not  slow  to  give  him  credit  for 
good  motives,  and  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  acts. 
This  is  the  character  of  them  which  I  have  received,  not 
from  persons  of  their  own  persuasion,  but  from  Protestant 
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clergymen;  and  it  is  only  confiimatorj  of  the  opinion 
long  ago  expressed  by  Sir  John  Davies,  who  says: 
'^  There  is  no  nation  of  people  under  the  sun  that  doth 
love  equal  and  indifferent  justice  better  than  the  Irish,  or 
will  rest  better  satisfied  with  the  execution  thereof, 
although  it  be  against  themselves,  if  so  they  may  have 
the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  law  when  upon  just 
cause  they  do  desire  it**.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
education,  which  is  progressing  steadily,  though  slowly, 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  will  exercise  a  great  and 
salutary  influence  on  the  rising  generation.  I  have 
already  mentioned,  in  reference  to  the  coimty  of  Mayo, 
that  the  people  were  stimulated  to  send  their  children 
to  school  by  the  letters  received  fix>m  their  relatives  in 
America  deploiing  their  want  of  education,  the  disad- 
vantages of  which  they  then  experienced  for  the  first 
time.  When  at  Glenties,  I  was  shown  a  letter  received 
by  a  respectable  farmer  from  his  son,  a  successfiil  miner 
in  California,  which  affords  so  good  an  illustration  on 
this  point  that  I  will  quote  a  passage  from  it :  "  Mother 
tells  me  Walsh  (a  younger  brother)  does  not  like  to  stay 
in  Ireland.  I  wish  him  to  go  to  school  and  get  all  the 
learning  he  can,  and  when  I  write  again  in  the  fall,  I  will 
let  him  know  what  the  prospects  are  here.  If  he  wishes 
to  come  out,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  that  he  should  get  all 
the  learning  he  possibly  can,  quit  work,  and  go  to  school, 
for  I  want  learning  myself,  and  sorely  feel  the  need  of  it 
every  day.  I  would  freely  give  one  hundred  dollars  to  be 
scholar  enough  to  do  my  own  business;  and  if  he  goes 
to  school  and  learns  well,  in  a  short  time  I  will  give  him 
as  good  a  shove  as  I  gave  Matthew.  You  don^t  know 
the  want  of  education  till  you  come  to  travel.    Then  you 
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will  find  the  benefit  of  your  education.  Matthew  found 
his  of  great  use  to  him  on  the  passage  out  here.  I  wish, 
father,  that  you  had  sent  me  to  school  in  place  of  working 
me  so  steady  when  I  was  with  you.  It  would  have  been 
more  use  to  me  since ;  and  now  I  feel  lonesome  and  tired 
when  I  see  others  reading  and  enjoying  themselves  while 
I  sit  and  look  idly  on,  when,  if  I  had  got  a  limited  educa- 
tion, it  would  have  been  much  improved  since  coming 
to  this  country.  I  am  advancing  in  years,  and  don't  like 
to  show  the  world  that  I  am  so  ignorant.  So  don*t  fail 
to  send  Walsh  to  school".  This  letter  was  written  for 
the  young  man  by  one  of  his  companions.  His  brother 
has  acted  on  the  advice,  and,  though  twenty  years  of  age, 
has  gone  to  school  and  worked  with  such  assiduity  that, 
*  in  the  space  of  two  months,  he  has  learned  to  read  and 
write.  He  intends  to  leave  Ireland  for  America  in  the 
course  of  the  present  or  next  month. 

Having  reached  the  point  of  my  destination  in  Donegal, 
I  returned  by  the  county  Fermanagh  to  Enniskillen,  on 
my  way  to  Leitrim.  I  heard  here  that  very  extensive 
improvements  were  in  progress  at  Tempo,  the  estate  of  our 
distinguished  countryman.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent, 
and  although  this  district  was  not  within  the  line  marked 
in  my  instructions,  I  considered  it  desirable  to  visit  the 
place.  Arriving  at  Tempo,  I  was  highly  gratified  at  the 
scene  of  activity  which  I  witnessed  there,  and  at  the 
thorough  manner  in  which  Sir  James  has  set  about  the 
improvement  and  beautifying  of  his  property. 

There  is  much  interest  attaching  to  the  beautiful 
demesne  of  Tempo,  from  the  fact  that  the  old  mansion 
which  stood  upon  it  was  the  scene  of  that  remarkable 
Irish  story.  Castle  Rackrent,  by  Miss  Edgeworth.     It 
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was  the  castle  of  the  Maguires,  an  ancient  race,  ennobled 
by  James  the  Second,  from  whom  the  estates  passed  into 
the  family  of  the  present  proprietor.  The  house,  which 
Sir  James  has  just  removed,  contained  the  apartments  in 
which  Miss  Edgeworth  placed  the  long  impiisonment  of 
Lady  Cathcart  by  her  husband,  Colonel  Maguire  (who  was 
the  Sir  Kit  of  the  tale),  and  the  window  out  of  which  the 
forlorn  lady,  to  preserve  her  diamonds  firom  her  husband, 
threw  them  down  to  a  beggarwoman,  who  faithfully  con- 
veyed them  to  the  person  to  whom  Lady  Cathcart  wished 
them  confided,  and  from  whom,  many  years  after,  she  re- 
covered them  in  safety  on  her  escape  from  confinement. 

On  the  site  of  this  old  house  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  is  now 
building  a  mansion  in  the  Byzantine  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  after  a  design  by  Messrs.  Lanyon,  Lynn, 
and  Lanyon,  of  Belfast.  The  building  is  of  hammered 
sandstone  with  dressings  of  cut  stone ;  and,  having  seen 
the  plans  and  drawings,  I  can  state  that  when  completed 
it  will  be  one  of  the  handsomest  houses  in  the  country. 
It  will  contain  about  thirty  apartments.  The  west  side 
will  be  72  feet  in  length,  the  south  about  50  feet,  and 
the  apex  of  the  gables  42  feet  in  height.  The  orna- 
mentation will  be  very  tasteful,  but  not  of  an  claboiutc 
character.  The  demesne  of  Tempo  is  of  unusual  beauty, 
being  richly  planted  with  extremely  fine  old  trees:  and, 
besides  a  river  which  flows  through  its  entire  extent,  the 
hills  enclose  three  small  lakes  wooded  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  When  Sir  James  came  into  possession  of 
the  demesne,  it  was  in  a  wild  and  neglected  state.  The 
fine  old  timber  had  been  allowed  to  suffer  considerably 
from  decay,  the  ground  was  overgrown  with  weeds,  and 
sadly  in  want  of  drainage,  and  the  lakes  were  choked 
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with  sedges  and  foul  with  decaying  vegetable  matter. 
The  place  in  short  had  been  left  for  thirty  or  forty  years 
in  a  state  of  nature,  and  was  little  better  than  a  wilder- 
ness. To  improve  a  place  which  had  been  so  long  ne- 
glected, was  a  work  of  great  labour  and  expense;  but  Sir 
James  has  undertaken  the  task  with  an  energy  and  spirit 
which  I  should  like  to  see  evinced  by  other  landed  pro- 
prietors, whose  estates  stand  in  need  of  improvement. 
Since  the  month  of  October  last,  arterial  and  thorough 
drainage  works  have  been  carried  on  at  Tempo  on  a  most 
extensive  scale;  and  other  works,  such  as  the  levelling 
of  old  and  the  making  of  new  fences,  have  also  been  pro- 
ceeded with.  One  hundred  men  have  been  kept  con- 
tinually engaged  in  these  several  operations,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  there  is  not  a  man  for  six  miles  round 
who  is  not  fully  employed.  The  sum  paid  in  wages 
varies  from  £40  to  £50  a  week,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
all  the  contemplated  improvements  will  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  several  thousand  pounds.  A  good-sized 
river  ran  through  the  demesne,  and  as  it  was  often  unable 
to  discharge  its  swollen  waters  through  its  neglected 
channel,  they  overflowed  and  injured  the  adjoining  mea- 
dows. This  evil  has  been  remedied  by  the  cutting  of  a 
straight,  deep  channel,  which  will  effectually  prevent 
overflowing  in  future.  When  the  works  now  laid  out  in 
the  demesne  shall  have  been  completed,  there  will  be 
fully  two  miles  of  arterial  drains,  five  miles  of  thorough 
drains,  two  miles  of  new  fences,  and  the  extent  of 
old  fences  levelled  will  not  be  much  imder  four  miles. 
The  arterial  drains  ate  from  four  to  six  feet  deep,  and 
some  of  the  main  drains  have  been  cut  to  a  depth 
of  25  and  30  feet.     One  lake  covering  six  or  eight  acres 
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of  land  has  been  completely  drained,  and  the  others  have 
been  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  fences  consist  of  a  sunk 
fence  five  feet  deep  with  a  good  sound  bank  planted 
with  thorn  quicks.  As  soon  as  the  works  in  the  de- 
mesne have  been  finished,  thorough  drainage  of  the 
estate  generally  will  be  commenced. 

Sir  James  E.  Tennent  has  a  very  comfortable  and 
respectable  class  of  tenants.  The  land  is  very  good  and 
the  rents  moderate.  I  was  assured  there  has  not  been 
a  shilling  of  arrears  in  the  rentals  for  a  considerable 
time  back :  the  present  proprietor,  since  he  succeeded  to 
the  estate,  has  never  had  occasion  to  dispossess  any  farmer 
of  his  holding.  Last  year  they  have  had,  generally 
speaking,  a  fair  oat  crop ;  but  the  potatoes  failed  here  as 
in  many  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Most  of  them  are  very 
well  off,  having  saved  money  in  former  years.  Fuel  was 
very  scarce  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  Sir  James  gave  a 
large  quantity  of  timber  gratuitously  to  the  poor  in  the 
village  of  Tempo  and  the  surrounding  localities.  By  the 
assistance  which  he  thus  afforded,  and  the  large  amount 
of  constant  employment  that  he  has  been  giving  for  se- 
veral months  past,  he  has  proved  himself  a  great  public 
benefactor.  The  estate  is  managed  by  a  gentleman  of 
high  character  and  great  experience  as  an  agent,  Mr. 
Matthew  H.  Sankey,  of  Brookborough,  who  is  also  agent 
over  the  vast  estate  of  the  late  Sir  A.  Brooke  in  this 
county.  The  improvements  at  Tempo  are  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Sankey,  assisted  by  an 
intelligent  steward  and  agriculturist,  Mr.  Cowan,  who  is 
also  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  instruction  to  the 
fanners  as  to  the  best  and  most  suitable  methods  of  culti- 
vating their  holdings. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

County  Ldtrlm.— Manorhamilton  and  its  neighbourhood. — ^Estates  of 
the  Right  Hon.  John  Wynne,  Mr.  Joluuton,  and  Mr.  Lane  Fox.-* 
Want  of  drainage. — Description  of  a  hoveL  near  Castletown.— Agra- 
rian morder. — Creevilia  ironworks. — Hints  on  the  potato  culture. 

DmuMKESBiN,  Mjich  15. 
t  HAVE  spent  several  days  in  the  county  Leitrim,  during 
which  time  I  have  visited  Manorhamilton,  Drumkeerinf 
and  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  endeavoured,  by  personal 
observation  and  inquiries  from  the  people,  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  country.  I 
have  found  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Manorha'- 
milton  and  the  mountainous  district  bordering  on  the 
county  Shgo,  and  extending  northward  as  far  as  Bun- 
doran,  to  be  rather  worse  than  other  portions  of  the 
county,  though  there  is  also  much,  distress  to  be  found 
amongst  the  small  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Drumkeerin,  especially  those  living  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Braulieve  M oimtains  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  wild 
country  to  the  east  of  Lough  Allen,  adjoining  the  county 
of  Cavau.  The  poverty  of  the  people  has  not  interfered 
much  with  the  payment  of  their  rents.  The  most  stre- 
nuous exertions  have  been  made  everywhere  to  meet 
the  landlord's  claim,  and  the  information  which  I  have 
received  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  will  be  very  few 
arrears  on  the  several  properties  in  this  coimty  at  the 
close  of  last  year's  account.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  much  difficulty  wiU  be  experienced  in.  the 
collection  of  the  next  gale  when  it  becomes  due,  and 
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that  many  landlords  will  find  it  neceasary  to  give  time 
and  indidgence  to  their  tenants  until  after  the  comingr  in 
of  this  year's  harvest. 

The  town  of  Manorhamilton,  and  the  land  snixounding 
it,  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Leitrim.  I  have  heard  com- 
plaints of  the  land  being  too  highly  rented ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  lordship  has  been  commended  for  the 
mode  in  which  he  collects  his  rents — viz.,  at  the  end  of 
every  year,  instead  of  half-yearly,  as  on  many  otlier 
estates.  By  allowing  the  May  gale  to  remain  unpaid 
until  the  close  of  the  year,  a  substantial  benefit  is  con- 
ferred on  the  tenant.  Lord  Leitrim  is  also  said  to  be 
indulgent  towards  the  poor  on  his  estate,  gi^ong  them 
permission  to  cut  turf  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  distributing 
blankets  amongst  them  at  Christmas. 

A  few  miles  firom  the  town  there  is  a  large  tract  of 
land  belonging  to  the  Right  Hon.  John  Wynne,  of 
Hazelwood,  county  Sligo.  The  population  is  numerous, 
and  they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  in  a  comfortable 
condition.  Mr.  Wynne's  land  is  let  at  a  low  rate — from 
14s.  to  15s.  per  acre  for  land  of  fair  quality.  He  is  a 
most  liberal  and  indulgent  landlord,  and  is  greatly  re- 
spected and  loved  by  those  who  hold  under  him.  I  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  an  intelligent  man,  holding 
about  fourteen  acres,  in  addition  to  which  he  has  four 
acres  of  bog,  which  he  reclaimed,  and  had  sown  with 
oats  last  year.  I  saw  some  of  the  oats  grown  on  the  bog, 
and  the  quality  of  the  grain  was  excellent,  whilst  the 
produce  was  abundant.  The  farmer  attributed  the  supe- 
riority of  his  bog-grown  oats  to  the  fact  that  he  dug 
deeper,  drained  better,  and  manured  more  highly  than 
his  neighbours.      He  had    sown   potatoes    previously, 
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manured  with  lime  and  fiinn-jard  manuie,  and  he  pre* 
paied  the  soil  for  oats  by  mixing  blue  clay  and  sand^ 
which  he  obtained  on  his  farm,  with  the  peaty  soil.  1 
the  course  of  time  these  four  acres  of  bog  will  be  con- 
verted into  good  arable  land.  At  present  he  pays  no  rent 
for  this,  and  Mr.  Wymie  has  promised  him  that  aa  long  as 
he  holds  the  farm  of  fourteen  acres,  he  shall  have  the  re- 
claimed land  rent  free.  The  farmer  said  that  at  the  end 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years  he  expected  to  be  charged  a  rent 
for  the  four  acres,  but  in  the  meantime  he  will  have  been 
amply  repaid  for  his  expenditure  of  capital  and  labour, 
and  he  would  gladly  undertake  the  reclamation  of  more 
waste  land  on  the  same  terms.  This  man  has  a  good 
substantial  dwelling-house,  and  an  excellent  cow-house 
and  dairy.  He  has  six  or  seven  milch  cows,  and  as  many 
more  one  and  two-year-old  heifers,  all  of  which  were 
comfortably  housed  and  well  provided  with  fodder. 
There  are  a  good  many  other  tenants  of  Mr.  Wynne 
equally  well  off;  but  on  the  neighbouring  estates  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  similar  instances  of  prosperity  amongst 
the  small  holders,  and  they  are  nearly  all  of  that  class  in 
this  part  of  the  county. 

I  heard  a  sad  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  people  in 
the  parish  of  Rensenvir,  barony  of  Rossclogher.  There 
were  several  distresses  about  to  be  levied  for  rent,  and 
in  some  instances  farmers  were  raising  money  to  pay  it 
and  purchase  food  on  the  security  of  their  next  crops. 
Employment,  too,  was  much  wanting.  A  road  contractor 
told  me  that  he  could  get  plenty  of  men  to  work  at  a  low 
rate  of  wages,  and  that  he  knew  persons  who  were  then 
actually  working  for  a  farmer,  making  drains  and  fences, 
for  no  other  payment  than  their  daily  food.     It  would  be 
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difficult  to  find  a  stronger  proof  of  the  extremity  to  which 
these  people  have  been  reduced.  The  spring  work  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  commenced.  When  it  does,  we 
may  expect  some  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  of  the  small  farmers  whose  holdings 
are  not  sufficiently  large  to  require  their  exclusive  atten- 
tion; but  under  any  circumstances,  there  is  not  much 
likelihood  of  employment  being  given  in  the  district  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  to  an  extent  that  would  fully 
relieve  the  anticipated  distress. 

There  are  some  landlords  who  give  a  great  amount  of 
employment,  and  act  most  generously  towards  their 
tenants.  Prominent  amongst  them  is  Mr.  Johnston,  of 
Kinlough,  near  Bundoran,  who  owns  large  estates  in 
Leitnm,  including  the  town  of  Drumkeerin  in  the  barony 
of  Drumahair.  The  accoimts  which  I  have  received 
from  several  quarters  in  reference  to  this  gentleman,  re- 
present him  to  be  an  excellent  landlord.  He  lets  his 
land  at  moderate  rents,  the  average  being  about  15s.  per 
acre,  and  he  gives  every  encouragement  to  improvement 
on  the  part  of  his  tenants.  He  pays  them  for  the  making 
of  drains,  and  does  not  charge  a  per-centage,  which  he 
might  fairly  do,  on  the  outlay.  He  also  remunerates  the 
tenants  for  levelling  old  and  making  new  fences,  gives 
them  lime  gratuitously  for  the  manuring  of  their  land, 
and  supplies  timber,  lime,  and  slates,  to  those  who  build 
new  houses.  This  is  not  all.  He  allows  the  whole  of 
the  poor  rate  to  be  deducted  from  the  rent,  and  this  year 
he  has  made  a  liberal  abatement  to  those  tenants  whose 
crops  were  injured  by  the  overflowing  of  a  river  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Drumkeerin.  Between  the  23rd  of 
June  and  the  latter  end  of  October,  there  were  no  less 
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than  thirteen  floods  here,  causing  great  injury  to  hay, 
oats,  and  potatoes.     Much  damage  was  also  occasioned 
by   floods   in  the   vicinity  of  Manorhamilton,  and  the 
tenants  have  had  to  bear  the  whole  of  the  loss,  though 
this  would  appear  to  be  a  case  peculiarly  calling  for  in- 
dulgence.    I  have  further  to  state,  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Johnston,  that  he  gives  a  large  amount  of  constant  em- 
ployment, in  addition  to  that  given   to  tenants  in  the 
making  of  drains  and  other  improvements  on  their  own 
holdings.     He  also  recognizes  tenant  right  on  his  pro- 
perty, and  a  short  time  ago  one  of  his  tenants  sold  the 
good  will  of  a  farm  of  six  acres  for  £65.     His  tenants 
are  comfortable,  as  they  could  hardly  fail  to  be  under 
such  a  landlord,  and  his  rents  are  always  punctually  paid. 
Mr.  Lane  Fox  is  the  proprietor  of  a  large  estate  lying 
between  Manorhamilton  and  Drumahair.     He  is  also  an 
excellent  landlord,  letting  his  land  at  a  fair  rent,   and 
encouraging  the  tenants  to  improve.     Being  a  resident  in 
England,   he   cannot  give  much  time  to  the  personal 
management  of  his  property,  but  he  is  represented  by  an 
agent  (Mr.  Kell),  who  is  most  highly  spoken  of  for  the 
fairness  of  his  dealings  with  the  tenantry.     Mr.  Mont- 
gomery,  late   member  for   the   county,   has    an    estate 
situated  between  Manorhamilton  and  Dumkeerin;   his 
residence,  Belhavel  House,  is  about  four  or  five  miles 
distant  from   the   last-named  town.     His  tenantry  are 
tolerably  comfortable,  having  their  farms  at  reasonable 
rents,  which  they  have  paid  up  to  the  Ist  November  last. 
I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  intending  to  convey  that 
the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  named  are  the  only  good 
landlords  in  this  district.     I  have  referred  to  them  es- 
pecially,   because    they   are  the    principal    proprietors 
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through  whose  estates  I  have  passed ;  and  I  doubt  not  that 
there  are  many  others  equally  deserving  of  commendation. 

The  observation  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  make 
with  respect  to  the  want  of  drainage  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  is  also  applicable  to  many  places  in  Leitrim.  I 
have  seen  innumerable  fields  overgrown  with  rushes,  and 
full  of  swampy  places,  which  could  be  thorough-drained 
and  doubled  in  value  at  a  trifling  expense.  The  time  will 
come  when  this  important  work — ^the  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  those  improved  processes  of  agriculture  in 
which  the  people  of  the  west  are  so  deficient — ^will  be 
carried  out;  and  though  one  can  scarcely  restrain  an  ex- 
pression of  impatience  at  witnessing  the  neglected  state 
of  some  extensive  districts,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  indi- 
cations of  progress  are  plainly  discernible ;  that  the  pro- 
prietors and  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  becoming  alive  to 
their  true  interests;  and  that  improvement  is  going  on 
steadily,  though  slowly,  even  in  the  most  backward  parts 
of  the  province  of  Connaught. 

There  is  one  class  of  property  on  which  there  has  been 
little  or  no  improvement.  I  refer  to  the  glebe  lands 
generally.  I  do  not  speak  positively  as  to  their  condition 
in  this  county ;  but  in  Donegal,  for  instance,  the  rundale 
system  prevails  on  nearly  all  the  glebe  lands,  and  the  in- 
cumbents, having  only  a  life  interest,  naturally  do  not 
wish  to  incur  the  expense  of  squaring  the  lands,  or 
making  other  improvements  that  are  urgently  needed. 
There  are  many  glebes,  comprising  three  or  four  thousand 
acres,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  land  is  not  half  culti- 
vated, and  could  be  trebled  in  value  by  a  judicious  ex- 
penditure. The  incumbent  of  a  living  has  no  power  to 
borrow  money  under  the  Land  Improvement  Act  for 
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drainage  works.  Under  Mr.  Napier's  Act  he  can  obtain 
an  advance  for  the  building  or  repairing  of  his  glebe- 
house  ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  improve  his  lands  or  provide 
better  houses  for  his  tenants,  he  must  do  so  at  his  own 
expense.  Might  not  an  act  be  passed  giving  the  incum- 
bent of  a  glebe  power  to  borrow  money  for  these  pur- 
poses, the  advance  to  be  repaid  in  instalments  by  him  or 
bj  his  successor,  in  case  of  his  death  before  the  liquids^ 
tion  of  the  debt?  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  measure  would  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  that  a 
great  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  the  community  by 
the  improvement  of  these  large  estates  which  are  now  in 
such  a  neglected  condition. 

Speaking  generally,  the  inhabitants  of  this  coimty  have 
much  better  houses  and  farms  than  the  people  of  Conne- 
mara,  or  of  the  wilder  and  poorer  parts  of  Mayo.  The 
external  appearance  of  the  cottages  is  often  very  good 
and  apparently  indicative  of  comfort  and  prosperity  on 
the  part  of  the  occupants.  The  interiors,  however,  show 
a  remarkable  absence  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  arising, 
not  from  the  poverty  of  the  people  so  much  as  from  the 
low  standard  of  comfort  to  which  they  have  been  habitu- 
ated, and  their  consequent  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  civilised  life.  Tlie  clay 
floor  is  generally  uneven,  worn  into  holes,  damp,  greasy, 
and  slippery,  and  with  this  they  are  quite  contented, 
though  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  make  their  floors 
level  and  dry.  The  furniture  is  of  the  worst  and  meanest 
description — a  few  stools,  two  or  three  rudely-constructed, 
chairs,  and  perhaps  a  table,  though  the  latter  is  a  luxury 
mostly  confined  to  the  houses  of  what  are  called  respectable 
farmers. 
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In  some  places  we  find  cabins  of  squatters  indicative 
of  extreme  poverty;  but  these  are  comparatively  few 
in  the  county  of  Leitrim.  Few  counties  suffered  more 
severely  than  this  during  the  famine.  A  vast  number 
of  the  poorest  class  of  the  population  were  taken 
away  by  death  and  emigration;  but  some  of  them 
still  linger  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and  contrive  to 
drag  on  a  wretched  existence  from  year  to  year,  always 
in  distress,  and  often  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  In 
rambling  over  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Manor- 
hamilton,  about  a  mile  from  a  place  called  Castletown,  I 
came  upon  two  or  three  hovels  belonging  to  persons  of 
this  class,  which  were  certainly  as  bad  as  any  that  I  had 
previously  seen  in  any  part  of  Ireland.  One  of  these 
houses  was  built  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  a  bog.  It  contained  two  rooms,  the 
largest  being  12  feet  long  by  9  feet  wide;  the  other, 
which  served  as  a  sleeping-room,  was  of  much  smaller 
dimensions.  The  floor  of  the  latter  was  strewn  with  hay, 
just  as  a  stable  would  be  littered  for  horses.  It  contained 
no  bed  or  furniture  of  any  description,  and  the  only  arti- 
cles which  I  saw  in  the  outer  room  were  a  stool,  an  iron 
pot,  a  frying-pan,  and  two  or  three  mugs.  There  were 
six  children  in  the  cabin,  three  of  whom  belonged  to  a 
strolling  beggarwoman  who  had  sought  and  obtained 
hospitality  on  the  previous  evening.  The  others  were 
the  children  of  the  owners  of  the  house ;  and  the  eldest  of 
them,  a  good-looking,  clean,  and  very  intelligent  boy,  ten 
years  of  age,  told  me  that  his  father  was  away  working 
for  a  gentleman,  and  that  his  mother  had  gone  to 
Manorhamilton  to  sell  a  creel  of  turf.  The  land,  he  said, 
was  the  property  of  a  clergyman ;  and  his  father  held 
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under  a  tenant  who  allowed  him  to  reclaim  a  portion  of 
the  wild  moor,  and  promised  to  pay  him  at  the  end  of 
three  years  "  the  currency  of  the  country  of  reclaiming 
money**.  The  little  fellow  could  not  tell  me  the  amount 
of  the  "  currency  of  the  country",  viz.,  the  sum  custom- 
arily given  for  the  reclamation  of  waste  land ;  but,  he 
added,  "  Now  Denny denies  that  he  made  any  pro- 
mise, and  wants  to  take  the  garden  from  us  without 
giving  my  father  anything**.  The  boy  pointed  out  to  me 
the  field,  something  over  an  acre,  which  his  father  had 
reclaimed  and  cultivated.  Last  year  he  grew  potatoes, 
oats,  and  cabbages.  The  potatoes  had  been  exhausted 
for  some  time,  and  the  family  were  living  on  Indian  meal. 
The  extreme  paleness  of  the  little  children  proved  that 
they  were  not  sufficiently  fed. 

At  Manorhamilton,  Leitrim,  Oarrick-on-Shannon,  and 
all  through  the  country,  the  poor  have  suffered  greatly 
from  want  of  turf.  Fortunately  we  have  had  a  mild, 
open  winter,  or  the  consequences  would  have  been  most 
serious.  The  dry  weather,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  high 
winds,  had  the  effect  of  drying  to  some  extent  the  turf 
that  remained  on  the  bogs ;  but  I  fear  very  little  of  this 
will  be  worth  anything,  the  frosts  and  rains  of  winter 
having  rotted  it  and  washed  the  substance  away.  At 
Manorhamilton  the  poor  were  supplied  with  some  filing 
by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  O'Donnell,  J  J.,  who  lives  at  a 
short  distance  fix>m  the  town,  and  allowed  those  who 
were  in  w£mt  to  carry  away  brushwood  and  useless 
branches  out  of  his  plantation.  At  Carrick-on-Shannon 
a  relief  committee  was  formed,  to  which  C.  M.  St.  George, 
Esq.,  the  piincipal  proprietor  in  the  district,  contributed 
£20 ;  and  he  also  gave  another  sum  of  £20  for  the  re- 
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lief  of  the  poor,  which  was  dispensed  by  M.  Victor 
De  L'Herault.  Mr.  St.  Greorge  gives  money  every  year 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  on  his  estate ;  and  I 
have  heard  him  spoken  of  as  an  excellent  landlord,  who 
lets  his  land  reasonably,  and  deals  kindly  and  consi- 
derately with  his  tenantry. 

The  workhouses  in  this  coimty  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  empty.  The  number  of  paupers  in  Manor- 
hamilton  workhouse  a  fortnight  ago  was  163,  being  an 
increase  of  31  over  the  number  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  1861.  The  figures  are  very  nearly  the  same 
with  respect  to  Carrick  workhouse — the  number  of  in- 
mates being  166,  compared  with  132  at  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  year — an  increase  of  34.  The 
rates  in  both  unions  are  low,  the  highest,  in  Manor- 
hamilton,  being  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

The  barony  of  Mohill  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  bordering  on  Longford  and  Roscommon,  is  in  a 
better  condition  than  the  country  surrounding  Manor- 
hamilton  and  Drumkeerin.  I  regret  to  say,  however, 
that  agrarian  crime  is  rife  in  this  district;  threatening 
notices  are  more  frequent  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
county,  and  the  outrages  which  have  been  committed 
have  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  barony  should  be  pro- 
claimed by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  recent  atrocious 
murder  of  an  old  man,  arising  out  of  a  dispute  about  land, 
is  a  proof  of  the  unhappy  state  of  society  which  exists 
there.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  murderers  may  be 
discovered  and  brought  to  justice,  and  that  the  lawless 
people  who  commit  and  encourage  such  crimes  shall  be 
taught  by  a  stem  example  that  they  must  refrain  from 
deeds  of  violence  and  blood. 
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About  four  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Drumkeerin  are 
situated  the  Creevilia  ironworks — a  project  which  was 
originated  in  the  year  1851  by  a  Scotch  company,  and 
has  now  been  taken  up  by  a  private  company,  after  an 
interval  of  several  years,  with  fair  prospects  of  success. 
The  experiment  possesses  a  two-fold  interest.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  an  attempt  to  test  practically  the  value  of 
peat  fuel  as  an  agent  for  the  smelting  of  iron  ore ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  it  is  an  effort  to  develop  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  coimtry,  which,  if  successful,  must  result 
in  the  giving  of  a  large  amount  of  employment  to  the 
jioople  of  this  district.  I  visited  the  works,  and  will 
state  briefly  the  present  position  of  the  undertaking. 

The  first  company  took  a  lease  of  the  land  and  erected 
thereon  two  blast  furnaces,  a  very  superior  blowing 
engine  of  80  horse-power,  and  other  appurtenances,  in- 
cluding a  moulder's  cupola,  with  moulding  and  pattern 
shops,  cottages  for  workmen,  smiths'  and  carpenters 
shops,  store-houses,  offices,  and  stables.  In  the  immediate' 
vicinity  of  the  works,  iron  ore  of  the  richest  quality  is  to 
be  obtained  in  abundance  at  a  very  cheap  rate ;  but  the 
distance  from  which  coals  had  to  be  brought,  and  the 
absence  of  any  facilities  for  transit,  constituted  a  for* 
midable  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  company.  Hie 
cost  of  fuel  was,  in  fact,  too  great  to  allow  the  company 
to  manufacture  iron  at  a  profit.  The  selection  of  the 
present  site  was,  therefore,  a  mistake,  when  it  was  in- 
tended to  smelt  the  ore  with  coke.  The  proper  situation 
for  the  works,  under  those  circumstances,  would  have 
been  at  the  Collieries,  which  are  situated  at  a  distance  of 
eight  miles  from  Creeviha,  on  the  north-west  side  of 
Lough  Allen,  and  on  tlie  Braulieve  mountains,  which 
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form  the  central  range  of  the  bituminous  coal  district  of 
the  county  of  Leitrim.  The  whole  of  this  district  abounds 
with  iron  stone,  and  the  ore  and  the  fuel  being  found  in 
the  same  place,  presented  the  most  favourable  condition? 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  iron  manufacture. 
The  manufactured  article  could  also  have  been  cheaply 
earned  down  the  mountain  side  to  Lough  Allen,  and  sent 
by  boat  to  Limerick. 

Under  these  disadvantages,  the  company  commenced 
operations  in  1853,  and  struggled  on  a  few  years,  when 
the  works  were  brought  to  a  stand  from  want  of  funds. 
The  project  has  now  been  revived  with  the  intention  of 
smelting  iron  ore  by  a  fuel  termed  "  condensed  peat". 
The  supply  of  peat  for  this  purpose  will  be  obtained  from 
the  top  of  a  mountain  range,  about  a  mile  and  a  furlong 
distant  from  the  works ;  and  the  transit  of  the  peat  from 
the  bog  will  be  effected  by  means  of  an  endless  chain, 
working  in  grooves,  and  covered  with  a  web,  or  net 
work,  on  which  the  peat  will  be  carried  down  to  the 
machine  in  which  it  is  to  be  manufactured.  The  latter 
has  been  already  described  in  your  columns.  It  is  a 
very  ingenious  apparatus,  and  appears  to  be  weU  adapted 
for  the  purpose  in  view — viz.,  the  separation  of  fibrous 
substances  from  the  peat,  which,  when  freed  from  all 
matters  of  this  kind,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  condense 
and  harden.  The  machine  consists  of  a  cone  made  of 
perforated  zinc,  inside  of  which  an  Archimedean  screw  of 
wood  revolves.  The  wet  peat  is  shovelled  into  the  cone, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  screw  collects  all  the  fibrous 
substances  together,  and  forces  the  sod  peat  through  the 
holes.  The  pure  peat  thus  obtained  is  conveyed  by  an 
endless  band  to  a  machine  in  which  it  is  formed  into 
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bricks,  and  then  allowed  to  dry.  At  the  CreeviUa  works 
the  peat,  when  carried  down  from  the  bog,  will  be 
thrown  into  a  hopper,  conveyed  by  a  screw  up  a  cylinder, 
and  then  deposited  in  the  machine.  It  has  been  so 
arranged  that  a  hot  blast  will  pass  through  the  cylinder, 
heating  the  turf  and  depriving  it  of  a  portion  of  its 
moisture.  In  this  hot  state  it  will  pass  into  the  cone,  and 
when  formed  into  bricks  it  will  be  stored  and  dried  by 
means  of  heated  air  obtained  from  the  furnaces.  It  is 
calculated  that  a  himdred  tons  of  wet  peat  will  be  obtained 
daily  by  means  of  the  apparatus  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, and  that  this,  when  manufactured,  will  give  twenty- 
five  tons  of  the  dried  fuel,  which  will  then  have  to  be 
charred,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  smelting  of 
the  iron  ore. 

I  have  been  in  the  mine  levels,  which  have  been  lately 
put  into  working  order,  and  are  now  in  a  fit  state  for  the 
raising  of  ore.  There  is  one  seam  fourteen  inches  thick 
of  excellent  ore,  and  mine  ground  of  three  feet  six  inches 
or  four  feet  deep,  containing  two  and  sometimes  three 
courses  of  iron  balls  of  much  better  quality,  and  upon  an 
average  about  ten  inches  thick.  The  ore  can  be  ob- 
tained at  18d.  per  ton,  and  there  are  thirteen  or  fourteen 
men  at  present  engaged  in  raising  it  at  that  rate.  The 
cost  to  some  of  the  manufacturers  in  England  is  some- 
times 14s.  per  ton.  It  is  estimated  that  the  dried  or  con- 
densed peat  can  be  obtained  at  3s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  it 
would  be  cheap  if  it  were  got  at  10s.  and  proved  suitable 
for  the  purpose  intended.  The  patent  peat  fuel  has  been 
tested  in  various  ways.  It  has  been  submitted  to  blasts 
varying  from  l^lb.  to  21b.  of  pressure  to  the  square  inch, 
and  has  borne  them  satisfactorily :  but,  of  course,  its  real 
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value  as  a  smelting  agent  remains  to  be  proved.  If  the 
company  succeeds  at  all,  the  speculation  will  prove  very 
profitable.  One  great  drawback  is  the  want  of  facilities 
for  the  carriage  of  their  iron  to  market.  Lough  Allen  is 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Creevilia,  and  it  is  said  that 
a  canal  could  be  brought  within  half  a  mile  of  the  works 
at  a  trifling  expense,  the  intervening  ground  being  suit- 
able for  that  purpose.  This,  if  it  be  practicable,  would 
give  the  company  water  carriage  to  Limerick.  The 
company  have  now  been  engaged  since  October  last  in 
making  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  commencing 
the  manufacture  of  iron.  Their  able  manager,  Mr. 
George  Murrall,  has  resided  since  that  time  at  the  works, 
and  is  anxiously  engaged  in  seeing  that  everything  is 
properly  carried  out.  Roads  have  been  repaired,  and 
the  plant,  which  was  in  very  good  condition,  carefully 
inspected  and  put  into  working  order.  Mr.  Murrall  is 
now  waiting  for  a  small  machine  for  manufacturing  the 
peat,  with  a  view  of  making  experiments  and  testing  the 
matter  thoroughly  before  conunencing  operations  on  an 
extensive  scale.  He  has  procured  a  stock  of  peat,  and 
has  had  a  small  drying  stove  constructed;  so  that,  if  I 
deferred  my  visit  for  a  week  or  two,  I  would  probably 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  whole  process  carried 
out.  The  erection  of  the  apparatus  for  bringing  the  peat 
<lown  from  the  bog  is  being  carried  on  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Job  Hurley,  the  inventor  both  of  that 
and  the  peat  manufacturing  machine.  It  is  expected 
that  everything  will  be  in  readiness  by  the  end  of  the 
present,  or  the  beginning  of  next  month. 

I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Miles,   of  Bristol,  with 
some  hints  on  the  potato  culture — the  "  sorts  to  grow, 
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and  how  to  grow  them".  They  appear  so  practical  and 
instructive  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  introduce  the  subject 
here.  This  idea  may  be  useful  to  the  gentry  as  well 
as  to  the  farmers  of  Ireland,  and  cannot  be  too  exten- 
sively circulated,  as  the  season  for  planting  this  uncertain 
crop  is  at  hand : — 

"  As  the  planting  season  of  this  invaluable  root  crop  is 
now  approaching,  a  few  particulars  concerning  the  soitB 
best  deserving  of  cultivation  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  introduce  into  your  correspondence  from  the  West 
of  Ireland,  nor  unacceptable  to  those  who,  like  myself 
take  an  interest  in  such  matters.  A  warm  border,  in 
a  sheltered  situation,  is  the  most  eligible  spot  for  early 
potatoes.  In  like  manner,  late  potatoes  thrive  best  planted 
on  a  good  piece  of  level  land  in  the  open.  Early  pota- 
toes should  be  planted  as  soon  after  St.  Valentine's  Day 
as  the  weather  will  permit;  and  if  a  good  crop  of  late 
potatoes  is  desired,  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  com- 
plete planting  all  the  sorts  before  the  middle  of  March. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  better  tlie  potato,  tl>e 
stronger  the  soil  is  required  in  order  to  obtain  a  good 
crop.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  on  poor  land  second  and 
third-rate  varieties  alone  should  be  planted. 

*'  All  who  intend  to  grow  their  own  potatoes  will  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  follow  the  advice  I  am  about  to 
give.  The  present  mild  winter  having  failed  to  kill  the 
insects  of  which  the  ground  is  fiill,  a  good  dressing  of 
lime  will  achieve  in  this  respect  what  the  winter  may 
have  failed  to  accomphsh.  Not  only  will  lime  do  this, 
but  on  exhausted  soils,  which  have  become  reduced 
tlirough  the  combined  action  of  manure  and  cultiva- 
tion, its  Hberal  application  will  open  up  new  sources  of 
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fertility.  The  latent  forces  of  the  soil,  which  have  be- 
come neutralized  through  tlie  incessant  application  of  the 
vulgar  stimulant,  manure,  will,  through  the  aid  of  lime, 
start  into  existence  a&esh,  and  present  a  bold  front  to 
the  disease.  Lime  has  the  good  property  of  making 
potatoes  mealy,  when,  without  its  aid,  particularly  on 
wet  soils,  or  in  a  damp  season,  the  same  would  boil  close 
and  watery, 

"  The  kinds  of  early  potatoes  best  deserving  of  culture, 
are  the  Ashleaf,  Defiance,  Lapstonc,  Asbridge,  and 
Cornish  Kidneys ;  and  to  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  farmers  in  Ireland  I  confidently  recommend 
these  varieties,  as  they  are  capital  croppers  and  extremely 
early.  It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  that  there  are  no  potatoes 
amongst  the  sound  varieties,  of  a  character  sufficiently 
first-class  to  rank  with  the  kidneys.  To  the  same  extent 
kidneys  take  precedence  of  every  other  sort  among  tlie 
late  potatoes.  Planted  in  good  soil,  they  boil  beautifully 
white  and  floury;  rich  flavour,  moreover,  and  freedom 
from  waste  characterise  these  universal  favourites.  In 
planting  early  poatoes  care  must  be  taken  that  planting  is 
effected  before  sprouting  becomes  necessary,  for  blindness 
invariably  follows  the  removal  of  the  first  shoots ;  and,  as 
the  seed  is  usually  a  costly  afifair,  a  vigorous  preliminary 
preparation  of  the  soil  must  be  followed  by  a  well-digested 
plan  of  operations  with  respect  to  the  depth  at  which  the 
seed  is  planted,  the  width  of  the  rows,  and  the  distance 
apart  of  the  sets  in  them.  I  always  maintain  that,  if  the 
seed  be  good,  liberality  of  proceeding  in  each  of  these 
three  particulars  is  a  positive  gain  to  the  cultivator. 
Plant  your  early  potatoes  from  five  to  six  inches  deep, 
and  they  will  have  head-room  to  shoot  away  finely  before 
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the  shoots  reach  the  surface :  two  feet  apart  between  the 
rows,  and  one  foot  from  plant  to  plant  will  afford  ample 
space  for  the  healthy  development  of  the  plant  and  the 
crop.  Even  after  the  plant  is  above  ground,  nothing  can 
be  more  simple  than  the  precaution  necessary  to  protect 
the  tender  shoots  from  spring  frosts.  A  light  covering  of 
dry  litter  will  answer  every  purpose  in  this  respect,  put 
on  at  night  and  taken  off  in  the  morning  till  the  season  is 
too  far  advanced  for  any  danger  resulting  from  spring 
frost  to  be  apprehended.  Of  the  time  for  planting  second, 
early,  and  late  potatoes,  I  have  already  spoken ;  the  best 
among  the  former  are  the  York  Regent,  Early  Blue, 
Forty-Fold,  and  ProHfic:  these  are  all  first-rate  in 
quality ;  but  the  liability  of  the  two  latter  to  the  disease 
will  shortly  (unless  the  seed  be  kiln-dried)  do  away  with 
their  cultivation  altogether.  Neither  of  the  above  four 
sorts  should  ever  be  planted  on  what  is  termed  a  wet  soil : 
avoid  the  use  of  manure  in  their  culture,  for  which  sub- 
stitute a  good»  dressing  of  lime.  Plant  good  seed,  give 
the  crop  plenty  of  room,  and  do  not  suffer  any  more  than 
three  shoots  to  each  plant ;  flat  hoe  the  ground  well,  and 
earth  the  rows  up  into  good  substantial  ridges. 

"  Among  late  potatoes  the  White  Rock,  White  Apple, 
Scotch  Downs,  and  Champion  will  bear  up  under  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  poor  soil,  wet  land,  and  a  bad  season  the 
best,  especially  if  a  good  dressing  of  lime  have  preceded 
the  time  of  planting.  The  Fluke  and  the  Ravensworth 
are  the  best  late  Kidney  and  round  potato  in  cultivation, 
but  these  thrive  better  under  lime  than  manure;  either 
sort  makes  a  good  store  for  the  winter.  White  and  floury 
when  cooked,  they  are,  in  point  of  flavour,  fairly  without 
a  rival.    After  Lady-Day  both  the  Fluke  and  Ravens- 
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worth  are  usually  past  their  best.  Between  that  and  the 
digging  of  early  potatoes  the  supply  is  continued  by  the 
Rock  kinds,  of  which  the  Protestant  variety  is  the  best  I 
have  ever  seen;  and  although  it  is  a  second-rate  potatoe, 
the  Protestant  is  good  when  it  comes  out  of  the  ground, 
and  keeps  so  till  digging  time  comes  roimd  again.  Ire- 
land is  fiimous  for  the  richness  of  its  soil,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  impress  upon  the  farmers  there  the  necessity 
of  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  potatoes  they 
cultivate.  The  Rock  kinds  appear  to  be  the  prevailing 
varieties  that  are  being  grown  all  over  Ireland,  judging 
from  the  quality  of  those  now  imported  into  Bristol  from 
Ireland.  I  earnestly  recommend  the  Fluke,  Kidney, 
York  Regent,  and  Ravensworth,  as  a  substitute,  as  sorts 
which  rule  high  in  the  market,  and  certain  to  realise  a 
high  price  for  home  consumption*'. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

County  Koscommon.  —  Boyle. — Bockingham,  the  Beat  of  Yiscount 
Lorton.  —  Castle  TenUon.  —  French  Park.— Moate  Park.  —  Lough 
Glyn,  the  seat  of  Viscount  Dillon. — ^Ballaghaderreen — Termination 
of  Tour,  and  concluding  observations. 

Roscommon,  March  22. 

Th£  county  of  Roscommon  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Ireland ;  and  of  the  five  counties  that  compose 
the  province  of  Connaught,  has  probably  suffered  the 
least  from  the  deficiency  of  the  last  harvest.  Its  greatest 
length  is  sixty  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  forty,  com- 
prising an  area  of  607,691  acres,  of  which  440,522  are 
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arable,  130,299  uncultivated,  6,732  in  plantations,  7G8 
in  towns,  and  29,370  under  water.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  county  are  defined  by  water,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  boundary  on 
its  eastern  side,  formed  by  the  river  Shannon  and  its  ex- 
tensive lakes.  On  the  south-western  side  the  boundary 
is  formed  by  the  river  Suck,  whidi  flows  between  Kos- 
common  and  Gal  way  in  a  meandering  course,  which, 
computing  all  its  windings,  cannot  be  much  less  than 
fifty  miles.  The  population  in  1841  was  253,591 »  which 
in  1851  had  diminished  to  173,436,  being  a  decrease  of 
80,155.  By  the  last  census  the  population  was  156,154, 
showing  a  further  decrease  of  17,282.  The  surface  of 
the  country  is  undulating  or  flat,  except  towards  the 
north,  where  the  scene  is  agreeably  diversified  by  the 
Curlew  mountains  near  Sligo,  and  by  the  Braulieve  range 
on  the  borders  of  Leitrim,  and  in  the  centre,  where  the 
great  sandstone  ridge  of  Slievebawn  extends  through  the 
baronies  of  Ballintobber  and  Roscommon.  The  greater 
part  of  the  subsoil  is  limestone,  the  appearance  and 
quality  of  which  varies  very  considerably  in  diflerent 
places ;  but,  says  Mr.  Weld,  in  his  statistical  survey  of  this 
county,  published  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  1832, 
'^by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  Roscommon  in 
reference  to  its  geological  construction,  is  the  northern 
district  of  the  county,  on  the  confines  of  Lough  Allen, 
where  the  series  of  rocks  occur  which  constitute  what 
is  called  the  coal  formation^.  The  soil  exhibits  great 
variety  of  character,  and  in  many  places  is  extraordinarily 
rich  and  fertile.  The  limestone  districts  include  the  best 
soil  in  the  county,  producing  those  fine  natural  pastures 
for  which  Roscommon  is  celebrated,  such  as  the  rich  fat- 
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tciung  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Tulsk  and  Kilcorkey,  and 
the  plains  of  Boyle  to  the  south-east  of  that  town.  Bogs 
are  numerous,  and  there  are  large  tracts  of  marshy  ground 
on  the  borders  of  the  Shannon,  the  Suck,  and  other 
rivers. 

The  two  principal  towns,  exclusive  of  part  of  the 
borough  of  Athlone,  are  Boyle  and  Roscommon,  the 
former  being  situated  in  the  north-west  of  the  county, 
and  the  latter  about  twenty-four  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Boyle  and  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Galway. 
The  present  population  of  Boyle  is  3,002,  showing  an 
increase  of  235  since  the  year  1851 ;  whibt  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Roscommon  has  suffered  a  diminution 
of  665  during  the  same  period,  having  fallen  from  3,364 
to  2,699,  according  to  the  census  returns.  Boyle  con- 
sists of  two  divisions,  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
river  which  flows  out  of  Lough  Gara,  and  connected  by 
a  bridge  of  five  arches.  It  contains  some  well-built 
houses  and  shops,  and  is  a  tolerably  good  place  of  busi- 
ness, though  the  general  stagnation  of  commerce  and  the 
decrease  of  the  country  trade  are  just  now  pressing  heavily 
on  the  shopkeepers.  The  condition  of  the  poorer  class  of 
tradesmen  and  the  artizans  here  is  similar  to  what  I  have 
found  existing  in  other  country  towns,  but  the  distress 
that  prevails  amongst  them  is  not  of  a  very  imusual 
character.  The  want  of  fuel  has  been  supplied  by  the 
exertions  of  a  committee  consisting  of  men  of  all  parties, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maguire,  Vicar 
of  Boyle,  and  the  parish  priest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M*Tulker. 
The  committee  was  established  in  November,  and  they 
have  already  distributed  about  100  tons  of  coal  gratui- 
tously to  374  families.     The  fund  collected  amounted  to 
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£126,  including  the  subscription  by  the  trustees  of  Lord 
Lorton's  estate  of  £10  per  month.  No  less  than  1 ,240 
cart  loads  of  timber  have  already  been  distributed  gra- 
tuitously by  the  trustees  to  the  tenantry  on  this  estate 
and  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  town.  A  clothing 
society  has  also  been  established,  by  which  600  persons 
have  been  supplied  with  various  ardcles  of  which  they 
stood  in  need. 

There  are  several  features  of  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Boyle,  prominent  amongst  which  is  the  ancient 
Abbey,  one  of  the  most  venerable  and  picturesque  ruins 
in  the  kingdom.  But  the  great  attractions  of  this  part  of 
the  country  are  the  beautiful  demesne  and  castle  of 
Rockingham,  the  seat  of  Viscount  Lorton.  Rockingham 
is  situated  about  two  miles  distance  from  Boyle,  at  the 
south-eastern  side  of  Lough  Key.  As  my  visit  to  this 
fine  mansion  was  rather  a  cursory  one,  I  avail  myself 
of  Mr.  Weld's  description  of  it: — "The  architecture  is 
irregular,  neither  wholly  castellated  nor  wholly  Grecian. 
The  entrance  is  under  an  Ionic  portico  of  four  columns, 
corresponding  with  which  a  range  of  pillars  of  the  same 
order  and  proportion  appears  along  the  walls  of  the 
house,  producing  from  certain  points  of  view  a  pleasing 
effect.  An  extensive  orangery  projects  from  the  house 
on  another  side.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
mansion  consists  in  its  perfectly  insulated  position,  no 
building  of  any  description  being  visible,  but  the  whole 
surrounded  by  smooth  shorn  grass,  interspersed  with  beds 
of  flowers,  and  ornamented  with  walks.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  effected  by  having  most  of  the  basement 
story  covered  over,  and  subterranean  passages  carried 
from  underneath  the  eminence  on  which  the  house  stands, 
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towards  the  lake  in  one  direction,  and  in  another  towards 
the  stables,  which  stand  at  a  considerable  distance, 
screened  out  by  trees ;  the  covered  passage  does  not  reach 
the  whole  way  to  the  latter,  but  merely  far  enough  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  movement  near  the  mansion. 
The  building  is  executed  in  the  most  substantial  style, 
and  its  interior  displays  not  merely  the  elegancies  and 
luxuries  which  great  wealth  has  everywhere  at  its  com- 
mand, but,  at  the  same  time,  all  those  comforts  and 
acconmaodations  which  contribute  so  essentially  to  the 
enjoyments  of  eveiy-day  life  in  a  family  residence.  The 
material  of  which  the  exterior  walls  is  composed  is 
marble,  of  which,  if  there  were  any  doubt,  it  is  re- 
moved by  a  specimen  of  the  stone  shaped  into  an  orna- 
mental form  and  highly  polished,  exhibited  on  the  half- 
landing  of  the  great  staircase.  In  the  exterior  of  the 
house  the  stone  is  simply  chiselled  and  not  polished ;  and 
in  that  state  is  liable  to  assume  during  rain  tints  different 
from  its  ordinary  hue ;  this,  in  perfectly  dry  weather,  is 
rather  paler  than  might  be  desired,  but  with  moisture  the 
surface  becomes  very  dark". 

The  demesne  is  of  vast  extent,  and  consists  of  gently 
undulating  ground,  thickly  planted  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite taste  and  judgment.  The  greater  part  of  the 
plantation  was  the  work  of  the  late  Lord  Lorton,  and 
there  are  but  few  trees  of  great  age  or  size  in  the  demesne, 
with  one  notable  exception — an  old  avenue  of  beech 
near  some  of  the  original  offices.  The  lake,  with  its 
numerous  bays  and  inlets,  and  its  well-wooded  islands,  en- 
hances the  beauty  of  this  superb  demesne.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  lake,  taken  in  a  north-west  direction  from 
the  head  of  a  bay  near  the  house,  is  about  two  and  a-half 
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miles,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth  nearly  the  same.  The 
scenerj  is  rather  what  may  be  termed  soft  and  beautiful 
than  bold  or  romantic,  though  the  broken  and  rocky 
character  of  the  northern  and  western  shores,  and  the 
graceful  outline  of  the  Curlew  mountainfl  rising  above 
them,  imparts  picturesque  variety  to  a  landscape  which 
might  otherwise  be  considered  by  some  as  rather  tame 
and  monotonous.  The  castle  and  demesne  of  Rocking- 
ham owe  all  their  beauty  and  splendour  to  the  energy 
and  taste  of  the  late  Lord  Lorton,  who  lived  constantly  at 
home,  and  expended  with  princely  liberality  a  noble 
revenue  on  the  adornment  of  his  demesne,  the  general 
improvement  of  his  property,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  his  numerous  tenantry.  The 
education  of  the  people  was  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to 
this  benevolent  nobleman,  and  he  erected  several  schools 
in  various  parts  of  his  estate,  some  of  which,  together 
with  charities  also  established  by  him,  are  maintained  by 
the  present  proprietor. 

I  again  quote  from  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Weld, 
who,  speaking  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  Lord  Lorton,  and  the  liberal  encouragement 
which  he  afforded  to  persons  desiring  to  build  on  l^e 
estate,  says:  ^'  Really,  when  one  reflects  upon  the  prin- 
ciples which  some  theorists  in  political  economy  have 
ventured  to  broach  of  late  years,  that  absenteeism  is  not 
in  itself  an  evil,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  either  one's 
temper  or  one's  gravity.  Let  any  person  look  calmly 
and  attentively  around  him  on  the  Rockingham  estate, 
and  afterwards  compare  it  with  what  he  will  see  on  other 
estates  and  aroimd  other  demesnes  within  the  same 
coimty,  which  are  deserted  by  their  proprietors,  and  if 
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in  the  condition  of  the  country  and  of  the  inhabitants  he 
does  not  perceive  a  positive  and  decided  difference — in 
the  one  the  wholesome  appearance  of  prosperity  and 
improvement  which  admit  of  no  mistake — in  the  other 
of  backwardness,  despondency,  and  discontent,  then  it 
can  only  be  concluded  that  such  a  person  must  see  things 
through  a  jaundiced  and  prejudiced  medium,  or  see  with 
eyes  widely  different  from  those  of  an  ordinary  observer 
possessed  of  a  sane  mind  and  common  sense". 

Since  Mr.  Weld  wrote  in  1830,  a  great  change  has  taken 
plaoe  in  the  management  of  this  estate.  The  present 
Lord  Lorton  is  an  absentee,  and  has  confided  the  care  of 
his  property  to  trustees,  who  expend  about  £1,200  a  year 
on  the  demense.  The  estate  comprises  a  great  deal  of 
rough  and  unimproved  land,  as  well  as  some  of  the  best 
soil  in  the  country.  The  latter,  includes  the  plains  of 
Boyle — a  vast  tract  of  high  limestone  lands,  with  an  un- 
dulating surface,  without  trees  or  rocks,  famous  for  their 
rich  pastures  and  their  properties  of  fattening  cattle. 
These  plains  are  divided  into  grazing  farms  averaging 
from  two  to  three  hundred  acres,  but  there  are  several 
farms  ranging  from  six  to  eight  hundred  acres  in  size. 
The  rents  on  Lord  Lorton's  estate  are  moderate,  good 
land  being  let  at  £1,  and  town  parks  at  £3  10s.  per  acre. 
The  poorer  tenants  are  chiefly  those  on  the  Curlew  moun- 
tains, where  the  lands  are  set  not  by  the  acre  but  by  bulk. 
The  size  of  the  &rms  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres,  though 
there  are  some  even  smaller,  and  their  rent  is  about  10s. 
per  acre.  These  mountains,  which  are  situated  to  the 
north  of  Boyle,  extend  in  a  north-east  and  south-west 
direction,  and  form  a  boundary  between  the  counties  of 
Sligo  and  Roscommon.     They  are  cultivated  nearly  to 
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the  summit,  and  are  tliicklj  dotted  over  with  small  white 
cottages,  whose  occupants  are  just  now  much  reduced  in 
means.  Two  facts,  which  I  have  learned  on  good  autho- 
rity in  reference  to  Lord  Lorton's  estate,  sufficiently  indi* 
cate  the  present  condition  of  the  small  holders  in  this 
district.  For  several  years  past  there  have  been  no  arrears 
on  the  estate ;  but  now  there  are  some  hundreds  of  pounds 
which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  collect.  The  de- 
mesne is  always  let  out  in  grazing  to  small  farmers ;  and 
a  few  years  ago  there  was  not  accommodation  for  one  half 
the  applications ;  whereas  at  present  the  grounds  are  not 
half  stocked.  The  deposits  in  the  Boyle  savings'  bank 
have  diminished  to  the  extent  of  £1,000  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year.  The  people  in  some  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boyle  are  paying  their  rents  by  bills,  which 
they  hope  to  renew,  so  as  to  carry  them  on  until  the 
harvest,  when  another  gale  of  rent  will  come  on  them.  It 
is  also  a  noticeable  fact  that,  whereas  a  year  or  two  ago 
there  were  no  Gums  vacant,  and  people  were  always 
found  in  abundance  anxious  to  purchase  the  good-will  of 
any  holding  that  might  be  in  the  market,  there  are  many 
farms  now  to  be  had  on  comparatively  cheap  terms,  but 
purchasers  are  not  so  numerous  or  so  eager  as  formerly. 
All  these  facts  plainly  show  a  considerable  diminution  in 
the  means  and  the  comforts  of  the  small  farmers  and  of 
the  labouring  classes. 

Mr.  Edward  King  Tenison,  Lieutenant  and  Custos- 
Rotulorum  of  Roscommon,  has  a  large  estate  in  this 
coimty.  His  residence,  Castle  Tenison,  is  situated  about 
ten  miles  from  Boyle,  at  the  western  and  lower  end  of 
Lough  Meelagh,  down  to  whose  waters  the  demesne 
extends.     The  castle  is  a  very  fine  and  spacious  modem 
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edifice,  and  is  surrounded  by  extensive  plantations,  which, 
as  well  as  the  pleasure-^prounds  and  gardens,  have  been 
laid  out  in  the  most  tasteful  manner.  This  cultivated 
and  beautiful  scene  presents  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  ad- 
jacent country,  which  is  wild,  boggy,  and  almost  com- 
pletely devoid  of  trees.  Rising  immediately  behind  Mr. 
Tenison's  mansion  are  the  Arigna  coal  mountains,  the 
slopes  of  which  are  occupied  by  a  numerous  tenantry. 
Mr.  Tenison  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  in  draining 
and  otherwise  improving  the  land  on  these  mountains. 
His  tenants  are,  comparatively  speaking,  comfortable,  and 
they  have  not  suffered  so  much  from  the  want  of  fuel  as 
the  people  in  other  places,  because  they  have  been  able 
to  obtain  coals  at  a  moderate  cost  from  the  Arigna  mines. 
The  number  of  persons  generally  occupied  on  the  estate 
in  building,  planting,  and  draining  is  between  50  and  60. 
Lady  Louisa  Tenison  devotes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the 
management  and  supervision  of  this  extensive  property, 
and  every  year  dispenses  charity  to  the  poor  with  a 
liberal  hand.  Mr.  Tenison  has  recently  become  the  pur- 
chaser, from  Mr.  Barton,  of  the  Cootehall  estate,  which 
commences  on  the  eastern  side  of  Upper  Oakport  Lough, 
and  extends  from  thence  to  Battle  Bridge  on  the  Shannon, 
and  to  the  northward  along  the  river  to  the  extreme 
confines  of  the  parish  of  Tumma,  comprising  in  all  about 
4,000  acres.  Oak  Park,  the  residence  of  Captain  Goff,  is 
situated  between  Kilronan  and  Rockingham,  and,  through 
the  liberality  of  its  owner,  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood derived  from  it  a  large  supply  of  timber  during  the 
winter. 

The  village  and  demesne  of  French  Park,  seven  miles 
from  Boyle,  belong  to  Lord  De  Freyne,  whose  estate  is 
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one  of  the  largest  in  the  county.  The  house  is  one  of 
considerable  antiquity,  the  demesne  well  wooded,  and  the 
estate  comprises  land  of  various  qualities,  including  large 
tracts  of  bog  capable  of  reclamation.  There  are  few  pro- 
perties in  Roscommon  standing  more  in  need  of  drainage, 
or  which  would  better  repay  a  liberal  and  judicious 
expenditure.  Many  of  the  numerous  tenantry  are  ex- 
ceedingly poor.  Personally  there  cannot  be  a  kinder  or 
more  charitable  man  than  Lord  De  Freyne.  He  is 
always  ready  to  relieve  want  to  the  utmost  of  his  means, 
and  has  shown  the  greatest  liberality  in  supplying  the 
people  with  fuel  from  his  extensive  woods.  The  O'Conor 
Don,  M.P.,  has  also  thrown  open  to  the  poor  his  plan- 
tations at  Ballynagar,  the  old  family  residence,  about 
two  and  ahalf  miles  from  French  Park ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  assistance  thus  afforded  much  suffering  has 
been  prevented. 

At  Erritt  (the  property  of  the  esteemed  and  popular  se- 
nior member  for  the  county,  Colonel  Fitzstephen  French), 
we  see  what  may  be  done  in  the  reclamation  of  bog  land. 
There  are  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  deep  bog  here, 
part  of  which  has  been  laid  down  in  meadow  for  years, 
and  part  laid  down  recently  for  permanent  pasture.  Ex- 
cellent green  and  white  crops  have  also  been  grown  on 
soil,  which,  not  very  long  ago,  was  a  wild  imcultivftted 
moor.  Erritt  is  situated  about  ten  Irish  miles  from 
French  Park,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Mayo. 

Scarcely  any  work  is  going  on  in  this  neighbourhood 
with  the  exception  of  the  drainage  operations  which  Mr. 
William  Longfield,  of  Harcourt  Street,  Dublin,  is  carrying 
out  on  his  property  bordering  Lough  Grara,  and  lying 
between  French  Park  and  Ballaghaderreen.   These  works 
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are  noticeable  from  the  very  efficient  manner  in  which 
they  are  executed.  The  main  arteries  and  the  thorough 
drains  are  constructed  on  the  best  plan  and  in  the  most 
complete  manner,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with 
drainage  performed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Board  of  Works.  Mr.  Longfield  has  expended  £1,000  on 
this  property,  and  contemplates  obtaining  a  further  loan, 
to  be  laid  out  in  the  completion  of  thorough  drainage 
and  other  improvements.  He  has  another  property, 
eight  miles  from  Castlerea,  on  the  borders  of  Mayo, 
wher^  for  three  years  past  he  has  also  been  carrying  out 
similar  works  on  an  extensive  scale,  adding  largely  to  the 
value  of  his  land,  and  conferring  a  great  benefit  on  the 
small  farmers  and  labourers  by  the  circulation  of  money 
amongst  them,  as  well  as  by  the  practical  knowledge 
which  they  are  thus  aflforded  an  opportunity  of  acquiring. 
The  greater  portion  of  Mr.  Longfield  s  property  is  let 
in  large  grazing  farms,  but  he  has  a  considerable  number 
of  small  tenants,  whose  condition  he  is  endeavouring  to 
elevate.  To  encourage  the  building  of  good  cottages,  he 
supplies  them  with  timber  for  roofing,  together  with 
doors  and  windows,  and  thirty  barrels  of  lime  each. 
The  amount  of  employment  going  on  throughout  the 
coimtry  is  small  compared  with  the  necessities  of  the 
people.  The  O'Conor  Don  has  laid  out  some  drainage 
works  at  Cloonallis,  expressly  with  a  view  to  affi^rd 
relief,  though  of  course  he  will  reap  the  advantage  of 
it  in  the  increased  value  of  his  land.  The  honourable 
member  is  fully  alive  to  the  responsibilities  which 
devolve  on  him  as  a  large  proprietor  in  such  an  emer- 
gency as  the  present;  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  make 
himself  acq\iainted   with   the   actual    condition   of   his 
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tenantxy,  for  the  purpose  of  makiiig  such  arrangemeiits 
as  will  enable  them  to  bear  up  against  the  adverse  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a  succession  of  deficient  harvests 
has  placed  them.  Mr.  Thomas  6.  Wills  Sandford, 
J.P.,  D.L.,  who  has  a  large  property  in  the  western 
division  of  the  barony  of  Ballintobber,  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent landlord,  residing  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  year  at  his  residence  near  his  town  of  Gas- 
tlerea,  spending  his  income  at  home,  and  dealing 
liberally  with  his  tenants.  He  is  building  at  present  a 
number  of  houses  for  his  tenants  on  a  property  which 
he  has  recently  purchased,  and  is  plantin&r  largely  in 
different  parts  of  his  estate  to  replace  the  timber  that  has 
been  cut  for  distribution  to  the  poor  and  others  who  were 
in  need  of  fuel.  In  conjunction  with  The  O'Conor  Don, 
he  has  purchased  coals,  which  are  stored  in  Castlerea, 
and  sold  at  a  reduced  price ;  but  the  demand  has  not 
been  equal  to  the  supply,  owing  probably  to  the  liberality 
with  which  timber  has  been  distributed.  I  have  also 
heard  that  Mr.  Sandford  has  gone  to  considerable  expense 
in  providing  seed  for  his  nimierous  tenantry. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  minutely  into  a  description 
of  the  south-western  division  of  the  county,  extending 
from  the  town  of  Roscommon  to  Shannon  Bridge,  and 
including  the  parishes  of  Athleague,  Tissara,  Dysart,  and 
others.  It  would  be  only  to  repeat  for  the  most  part 
what  I  have  already  stated  in  reference  to  other  districts. 
Wherever  small  &rmers  exist — and  they  constitute  a 
numerous  class  in  the  places  I  have  named — ^there  must 
necessarily  be  a  considerable  amount  of  distress.  Early 
in  the  month  of  November  there  was  much  talk  of  desti- 
tution in  the  parish  of  Dysart,  but  in  truth,  except  in  the 
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portions  of  it  Ijing  alongside  the  river  Suck,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  by  no  means  so  badly  off  as  in  other  places. 
The  barony  of  Athlone,  in  which  Dysart  lies,  consists- 
chiefly  of  a  light  limestone  or  limestone  gravel  soil,  and 
the  potatoes  did  better  there  last  year  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

Moate  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Crofton,  is  situate  about 
two  miles  from  the  town  of  Roscommon.  The  condition 
of  his  numerous  tenantry  is  superior  to  that  of  the  gene- 
rality of  their  class  in  this  county.  They  hold  their  farms 
at  moderate  rents,  and  me  encouraged  to  improve  by  the 
confidence  which  they  have  in  their  landlord,  who  resides 
much  at  home,  and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  property  and  the  well-being  of  his  tenants. 
The  latter  arie  permitted  to  sell  the  good  will  of  their 
him;  and  on  a  recent  occasion  the  good  will  of  sixteen 
acres  on  the  Moate  Park  estate  was  sold  for  £120,  a  price 
which  is  fi:equently  exceeded.  Lord  Crofton  supplied 
timber  from  his  demesne  to  his  tenants,  and  to  the  in- 
hahitants  of  the  town  of  Rosconmion,  which,  together 
with  the  assistance  derived  firom  the  '*  fuel  fund**,  enabled 
the  people  to  get  through  the  winter  without  much 
suffering.  Mr.  Holmes,  Lord  Crofton's  ag^nt,  ux>dertook 
the  management  of  the  fimd,  which  was  liberally  sub- 
acribed  to  by  the  townspeople  ^nd  the  neighbouring 
proprietors;  and  fiom  an  early  period  in  November, 
down  to  the  present  time,  nearly  two  hundred  families 
haire  been  supplied  Wieekly  with  coals  at  half  price.  Ros- 
conunon  contains  a  population  of  2,699  persons.  The 
improved  appearance  of  its  shops  and  houses,  the  lighting 
of  the  town  with  gas,  and  the  completion  of  railway 
communication  with  the  capital,  are  all  indications  of 
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progress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  have  suf* 
fei-ed  a  decrease  of  660  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
general  diminution  of  the  countzy  population  has  neces- 
sarily had  an  injurious  effeot  on  trade,  though  the  latter 
is  still  considerable.  I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the 
condition  of  trade  last  year  or  at  present,  when  business 
is  everywhere  so  stagnant.  There  is  undoubtedly  much 
distress  amongst  the  labouring  population,  owing  to  the 
want  of  employment,  and  it  is  beginning  to  show  itself 
by  the  increased  nimiber  of  paupers  in  the  workhouses. 
Thus  on  the  16th  March,  1861,  the  inmates  of  the  Bos- 
common  workhouse  numbered  335,  and  the  number  of 
the  recipients  of  out-door  relief  was  23.  On  the  8th 
March,  1862,  the  numbers  were,  460  in  the  house,  and 
61  receiving  out-door  relief.  The  rates  are  not  high,  the 
average  being  Is.  lid.,  and  the  highest  3s.  O^d.  in  the 
pound;  but  it  is  believed  that  these  rates  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  carry  on  during  the  year. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  fiirther  into  details  in 
reference  to  the  county  of  Roscommon.  I  may  mention, 
however,  the  names  of  some  of  the  resident  proprietors 
who  have  contributed  to  relieve  distress  by  distributing 
timber  to  their  tenants  and  others  who  stood  in  need  of 
fuel,  viz.: — ^Mr.  St  Oeorge  Caulfield,  J.P.,  Donaman 
Castle ;  Captain  Robert  Goff,  Carraroe ;  Major  Chichester, 
Rimnemede ;  Colonel  Mitchell,  Castle  Strange ;  Mr.  Denifl 
O'Connor,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Mount  Druid;  Mr.  Daniel  Henry 
Irwin,  J.P.,  Beechwood;  Mr.  Denis  Heniy  Kelly, 
J.P.,  Castlekelly,  Mount  Talbot;  Mr.  William  J. 
M'Loughlin,  J.P.,  Castlecoote;  and  Mr.  CSuistopher 
French,  J.P.,  Cloonaquin,  Tulsk;  etc.  The  last  named 
gentleman  is  a  very  improving  landlord.    He  lives  con- 
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stoutly  at  home,  and  leares  notUng  undone  to  promote 
&e  welfare  of  his  tenants,  who  eyince  by  their  prosperous 
condition  the  results  of  his  fostering  care.  He  has  estab- 
lished agricultural  schools  for  the  instruction  of  his 
tenants,  and  stimulates  them  to  adopt  better  methods  of 
cultivation  by  giving  premiums  for  the  best  produce,  etc. 
The  resident  gentry  of  Roscommon  have  all  acted  admir- 
ably on  this  occasion,  and  have  liberally  contributed  to 
the  various  local  funds  which  have  been  established  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  coals  to  be  distributed  either 
gratuitously  or  at  half  price.  Messrs.  Stewart  and 
Eincaid,  the  eminent  land  agents,  are  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  several  estates  in  various  parts  of  the 
county.  They  have  an  efficient  local  agent,  Mr.  William 
Gramett,  who  informed  me  that  the  rents  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  well  paid  on  all  the  properties  under  his  care ;  and 
this  is  an  observation  generally  applicable  to  the  seven 
counties  which  I  have  visited. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places  which  I  visited  in 
Roscommon  was  the  demesne  of  Lough  Glyn,  the  seat  of 
Viscount  Dillon.  It  is  situated  in  the  barony  of  French 
Park,  about  seven  miles  from  the  village  of  that  name, 
and  almost  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Mayo. 
Although  surrounded  by  extensive  tracts  of  bog,  the 
demesne  is  a  fine  one,  having  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
nearly  an  Irish  mile  in  length,  rich  hanging  woods,  and 
a  large  mansion-house  standing  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  lake  and  embosomed  amidst  fine  trees.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  mansion  is  on  the  side  away  from  the 
water,  but  from  the  rear  a  door  opens -to  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  out  to  a  pleasure  ground  and  a  lawn  sloping 
down  to  the  lake.     Lord  Dillon  resides  in  England,  but 
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takes  great  interest  in  his  tenantry,  and  is  a  most  liberal 
and  indulgent  landlord.  His  ecrtate,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  in  the  barony  of  Costello,  county  Mayo,  com- 
prises over  100,000  acres,  and  is  the  third  largest  pro- 
perty in  that  county,  ranking  in  extent  riext  to  those  of 
the  Marquess  of  Sligo  and  Sir  Roger  Palmer. 

Lord  Dillon  is  fortunate  in  having  an  agent  who  is 
eminently  fitted  for  his  position,  not  only  by  his  prac- 
tical abilities,  but  by  his  station  as  a  gentleman,  and 
the  uniform  justice  and  kindness  which  characterise  hid 
dealings  with  the  tenantry.  These  qualities  hare  won 
for  Mr.  Charles  Strickland,  J.P.,  the  respect  arid  confi- 
dence of  the  people ;  and  though  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  man  who  does  his  duty  hon^tly  and  fearlessly  to 
please  all  parties,  I  believe  there  are  few  men  having  the 
management  of  property  in  Connaught  more  generally 
esteemed  and  popular  than  this  gentleman.  Mr.  Strick- 
land succeeded  his  father  in  the  management  of  this 
large  estate.  It  was  under  his  charge  when  the  famine 
of  1846-47  swept  over  the  land;  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  passed  through  that  terrible  ordeal  speaks 
volumes  for  the  care,  solicitude,  and  ability  which  were 
displayed  in  the  preservation  of  the  people.  In  the 
year  1841  the  population  on  Lord  Dillon's  estate  num- 
bered nearly  33,000  persoiis;  and  in  1851  it  showed  a 
decrease  of  only  six  or  seven  hundred,  whilst,  within  the 
same  time,  neighbouring  estates  were  almost  depopulated. 
During  the  famine  years  considerable  abatements  were 
given  to  the  tenants  generally,  and  an  allowance  besides 
of  half  a  year's  rent.  Provisions  were  also  provided  and 
sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  as  to  bring  food  within  the  reach 
of  all,  even  the  poorest  amongst  them.     The  course  pur- 
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sued  bj  Mr.  Strickland,  in  nursing  the  tenantry  during 
that  period,  was  not  only  benevolent,  but  politic  and 
wise.  A  great  portion  of  Lord  Dillon's  property  is  such 
that  it  can  only  be  cultivated  profitably  by  a  small  class 
of  tenants,  and  cannot  be  converted  into  those  large 
grazing  farms  which  are  so  much  the  rage  at  present,  so 
that,  if  the  people  had  been  allowed  to  starve  or  emigrate, 
the  lands  might  have  been  waste  for  years.  Mr.  Strick- 
land, therefore,  acted  most  prudently  in  preserving  the 
tenantry;  and  though  a  vast  number  of  the  holdings  are 
too  small,  he  has  never  attempted  to  correct  this  evil 
and  consolidate  farms  at  the  expense  of  any  tenant  who 
has  a  bonajide  claim  on  the  estate. 

The  rundale  system  existed  here,  as  on  other  proper- 
ties in  Mayo,  and  led  to  that  minute  subdivision  of 
holdings  which  has  been  found  to  be  productive  of  so 
many  mischievous  effects.  The  striping  of  the  lands  was 
commenced  systematically  in  1840,  and  has  been  carried 
out  over  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  estate ;  and  wherever 
the  old  system  still  remains,  it  is  owing  to  the  existence  of 
old  leases.  The  people  are  fully  alive  to  the  benefit  of 
having  their  lands  properly  divided,  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  have  voluntarily  surrendered  their  leases  for 
the  purpose  of  having  this  eflfected.  In  the  laying  out  of 
the  new  farms  on  the  various  townlands  at  the  fiill  of  the 
old  joint  tenancy  leases,  great  pains  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Strickland  that  perfect  justice  should  be  done  to  all 
parties.  The  proportionate  rights  of  every  tenant  were 
strictly  observed,  and  care  was  taken  that  each  should 
have  in  one  division  a  £axr  proportion  of  the  good  and 
inferior  qualities  c^  land,  with  bog  attached,  for  fuel  and 
future  reclamation.    It  was  so  arranged  that  each  holding 
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should,  if  poesiblc,  abut  on  the  public  road;  but  where 
this  could  not  be  done,  accommodation  roads  were  made 
at  the  landlord's  expense,  to  be  subeequentlj  maintained 
by  the  tenants. 

The  building  of  a  better  class  of  houaes  has  been  en* 
couraged  by  giving  the  tenants  timber,  and,  in  some 
instances,  slates,  together  with  a  money  allowance  accord* 
ing  to  the  style  of  cottage  that  haa  been  erected.  lime* 
6tx>ne  abounds  everywhere  throughout  this  district,  and 
there  are  numerous  little  limekilns  scattered  over  the 
estate,  in  which  the  people  make  their  own  lime.  Lord 
Dillon  allows  his  tenants  for  making  their  new  mearing 
fences — an  act  of  liberality  which  is  not  very  common  on 
large  estates  in  Connaught.  The  tenants  have  a  strong 
encouragement  to  improve,  in  the  custom,  which  may  be 
considered  to  be  permanently  established  on  this  estate, 
of  making  the  lettings  for  twenty-one  years.  Although 
the  farmer  is  nominally  a  tenant  from  year  to  year,  he 
knows  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for 
twenty-one  years  at  his  original  rent,  and  that,  no  matter 
how  much  more  valuable  he  may  have  rendered  his 
holding,  the  rent  will  not  be  increased  until  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time.  In  consequence  of  this  encourage- 
ment, a  great  deal  of  bog  has  been  reclaimed,  and  every 
year  more  of  it  is  being  brought  into  cultivation.  The 
progress  of  the  people  in  industrial  knowledge  is  slow, 
but  it  is  plainly  perceptible.  Some  years  ago  the  sowing 
of  turnips  and  grass  seeds  was  unknown  in  this  locality, 
but  now  they  are  sown  in  increasing  quantities  every 
year,  and  the  people  cultivate  their  land  more  carefully, 
though  they  have  yet  much  to  learn  in  this  respect. 
They  are  allowed  to  sell  the  good-will  of  their  holdings, 
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and  every  outgoing  tenant  is  liberally  paid  for  any  real 
improTement  that  he  may  have  made  on  his  land.  Lord 
Dillon  has  interested  himself  much  in  the  education  of 
the  people,  and  has  built  seven  new  schools  on  his  estate, 
besides  repairing  several  old  ones  previously  in  existence, 
and  enclosing  the  grounds.  The  master  of  the  school 
near  Lough  Glyn  demesne  gives  practical  instruction  to 
the  boys  in  agriculture,  and  a  piece  of  land  is  attached  to 
the  schoolhouse  for  that  purpose.  The  pupils  carry  out 
in  their  little  gardens  at  home  the  instructions  they  have 
received,  and  there  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  their  pro- 
duce, for  the  best  specimens  of  which  prizes  in  money 
and  agricultural  implements  are  awarded. 

Ballaghaderreen,  the  fifth  largest  town  in  Mayo,  is 
situated  on  Lord  Dillon's  estate.  Although  it  does  not 
date  further  back  than  the  year  1826,  it  has  a  larger 
population  than  Casderea,  which  is  a  place  of  some  anti- 
quity, and  its  superiority  to  the  latter  town  shot^s  what 
may  be  effected  by  liberal  and  energetic  management. 
The  houses  are  well  and  substantially  built,  and  a  new 
market-square  has  recently  been  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  noble  proprietor,  which  is  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  in  the  county,  if  not  in  the  entire  province.  The 
spacious  square  is  enclosed  all  round,  and  has  three 
separate  entrances,  with  ranges  of  sheds  and  lock-up 
stores.  The  weighing  of  .the  goods  is  earned  on  with 
great  regularity  by  persons  employed  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  extent  of  the  business  transacted  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  twelve  or  fourteen  himdred  barrels  of 
oats  are  sold  weekly  in  this  market.  Large  quantities  of 
roll  and  firkin  butter  are  brought  to  market,  and  on  one 
occasion  this  year  there  were  no  less  than  800  firkins 
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exposed  for  sale.     The  quantity  of  eggs  sold  is  also 
considerable,  and  they  are  exported  by  the  buyers  to 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  London.   Eight 
fairs  are  held  every  year  in  Ballaghaderreen.     They 
are  increasing  in  importance,  and  beginning  to  be  more 
frequented  than  formerly  by  buyers  from  the  grazing 
districts  of  Roscommon  and  by  the  gentry  of  the  county. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  market-square,  the  produce 
sold  there  has  been  doubled;  the  tolls  have  also  largely 
increased,  and  all  the  money  realised  thereby  is  expended 
in  the  further  improvement  of  the  square.     Ballagha- 
derreen can  boast  of  a  really  beautiful  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral,  which  was  consecrated  last  year,  though  it  is 
not  yet  fully  completed.     The  style  is  the  early  EngHsh 
Gothic,  and  the  architect,  Mr.   Goldie,   deserves  high 
praise  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  designed 
the   building,  so  as   to  produce  an  equally  fine  effect 
externally  and  internally.     The  cost  of  the  edifice  was 
£6,000.     At  Charlestown,  some  miles  distant,  a  very- 
handsome  chapel,  which  cost  £2,000,  and  the  funds  for 
which  were  originally  provided  by  Mr.  Strickland,  has 
been  built  by  the  same  architect.   Charlestown  is  a  rapidly 
improving  place.    It  was  comjnenced  in  the  year  1846, 
and  now  contains  over  one  hundred  excellent  slated 
houses,   two   stories  high,   with  good   offices,  spacious 
yards,  and  loads  running  to  the  back  of  each  row  of 
buildings.     Several  new  houses  are  now  in  course  of 
erection,  but  the  depression  of  the  last  two  years  has  to 
some  extent  retarded  their  completion,    and  interfered 
generally  with  the  development  of  the  town. 

The  condition  of  Lord  Dillon^s  tenantry  affords  the 
best  proof  of  the  liberal  and  judicious  manner  in  which 
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they  have  been  dealt  with.  I  do  not  know  of  any  estate 
in  the  county  of  Mayo  where  the  email  holders  are  appa- 
rently better  off.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  them 
aie  gready  embatrraaaed;  but,  considering  ihe  size  of  their 
farms  and  the  bad  harvests  with  which  they  liave  lately 
been  afflicted,  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  be  otherwise. 
The  appearance  of  their  cottages,  however,  presents  a 
strong  contrast  to  die  squcdid  and  miseiitible  hovek  which 
are  but  too  general  throughout  the  county  of  Mayo.  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Strickland  intends  to  provide  those 
who  require  assistance,  with  potatoes  and  oats  for  seed, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  all  be  treated  with 
the  same  kindness  and  consideration  which  marked  the 
management  of  this  estate  during  the  &mine  years.  Last 
year  Lord  Dillon  expended  over  £1,200  in  the  deepen- 
ing of  rivers  and  the  making  of  roads  and  fences.  This 
year  he  will  also  give  employment  in  similar  works;  and 
but  that  he  has*  already  reached  the  limit  fixed  under  the 
Drainage  or  Land  Improvement  Act,  he  would  borrow 
more  money  for  draining,  fencing,  and  other  improve- 
ments. An  immense  quantity  of  timber  was  cut  down 
and  supplied  to  the  tenants,  and  all  who  applied  for  it,  at 
a  merely  notmnal  price.  This  was  done  not  only  in  the 
Lough  Glyn  demesne,  but  in  two  other  woods  on  the 
estate,  and  the  distribution  of  the  firewood  was  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Strickland  as  early  as  September.  He 
also  established  coal  stores  at  Lough  Glyn,  Ballaghader- 
reen,  and  Charlestown,  and  supplied  over  200  grates,  at 
Is.  lOd.  a  piece,  which  enabled  the  people  to  bum  the 
coals  economically.  On  the  whole,  everything  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  has  been  done  to  assist  the 
tenantry  on  this  property. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballaghaderreen,  Mr.  Thomaa 
Strickland,  a  brother  of  Lord  Dillon's  agent,  has  a  laj^ 
dairy  farm,  which  is  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the 
successful  manner  in  which  the  Limenck  dairy  system 
can  be  carried  out  in  this  part  of  the  country.  This 
system,  combining  the  rearing  of  calyes  with  the  making 
of  firkin  butter  for  the  English  market,  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Connaught  by  Mr.  Patrick  Taaffe,  of  Tolafc, 
county  Roscommon,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fiunootf 
graziers  in  the  province.  Mr.  Strickland  took  the  idea 
firom  Mr.  TaaSe,  and  having  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  matter,  has  established  a  dairy  fSsurm  which  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  a  model  of  its  kind.  He  holds  ab^ot 
370  acres,  which  have  been  all  laid  down  in  the  most 
approved  manner ;  and  in  the  building  of  hia  house  and 
offices,  in  the  erection  of  a  large  mill,  and  in  draining, 
f<^cing,  and  planting,  he  has  expended  several  thousand 
pounds. 

My  conmiission  to  the  West  of  Ireland,  terminating 
with  this  letter,  has  extended  over  the  greater  portion  of 
seven  counties,  and  occupied  a  period  of  four  months.  I 
have  endeavoured  during  the  course  of  my  inquiries  to 
collect  every  &ct  within  my  reach  bearing  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  generally,  and  the  poorer  classes  in 
particular,  and  to  present  a  faithful  picture  to  the  public 
of  what  came  under  my  observation.  I  am  bound  here  to 
add  my  acknowledgments  for  the  great  facilities  afforded 
me  in  obtaining  information,  by  the  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, clergy,  and  farmers  of  the  several  districts  I  passed 
through,  and  to  bear  testimony  to  the  united  exertions  of 
all,  irrespective  of  creed  or  politics,  in  their  cordial  exer- 
tions to  relieve  the  distress  of  tiie  people.   I  was  a  perfect 
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Bfztmger  in  the  West  of  Ireland  when  I  went  there.  I 
feel  that  I  am  not  so  now;  and  for  the  kindness  with 
which  I  was  received  bj  all  classes,  I  must  here  record 
my  sincere  thanks.  This  letter  having  exceeded  the 
usual  limit,  I  will  close  it  by  stating  shordj  the  con- 
clusions at  which  I  have  arrived. 

There  need  not  be  any  apprehension  of  fitmine 
afyprosdmating  to  that  which  we  have  experienced  in 
fcnner  years.  There  is  an  abundance  of  food  in  the 
country,  and  the  prices  are  extremely  moderate;  but 
money  is  unusually  scarce,  the  means  of  the  small  farmers 
axe  nearly  exhausted,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
deeply  involved  in  debt.  The  inevitable  consequence  of 
iliis  state  of  things  must  be  suffering  and  privation,  and 
in  many  cases  extreme  destitution.  Employment  on 
reproductive  works  would  be  the  best  and  most  effectual 
mode  of  affording  relief;  but  I  see  little  prospect  of  this 
being  given  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  I  fear  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  will  be  left  to  struggle  through  their 
difficulties  as  best  they  can.  Another  bad  season  must 
ruin  nearly  all  the  small  farmers  in  Connaught;  and  I 
believe  that  this  is  an  opinion  from  which  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country  will  dissent. 

The  scarcity  of  fuel  would  have  been  productive  of 
most  disastrous  consequences,  but  for  the  unusual  mild- 
ness of  the  past  winter,  and  the  prompt  and  energetic 
action  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the 
resident  proprietors,  and  the  traders,  in  organizing  relief 
committees  for  the  purchase  and  dirtribution  of  coals, 
either  gratuitously  ox  at  a  low  price,  to  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  towns,  villages,  and  surrounding  country.  The 
gentry  promptly  responded  to  the  calls  of  charity,  not  only 
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by  their  contributions  to  relief  funds,  but  also  by  throwing 
open  their  demesnes  to  the  poor,  and  fdliaaig  large  quan- 
tities of  timber  for  distribution  at  a  nominal  price.  The 
ordeal  through  which  the  country  is  now  passing  will 
not  be  without  benefit,  if  it  should  have  the  effect  of 
drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  difierent 
classes  of  the  community^  and  impressing  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  the  neoessily  of  forethought,  activity,  and  in- 
dustry. It  has  already  produced  the  latter  effect  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  cutting  of  turf  has  been  com- 
menced in  some  places,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that 
there  never  was  so  early  an  attempt  as  has  been  made  this 
season  to  cultivate  the  land. 

If  God  should  bless  us  with  a  favourable  harvest,  the 
country  will  speedily  recover  firom  its  present  state  of 
depression;  but  in  the  meantime  much  suffering  must  be 
endured,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  landed  prc^etors, 
whose  interests  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  those  of  the 
people,  to  endeavour  to  mitigate  by  every  means  in  ibsh 
power.  As  they  have  already  so  nobly  come  forward  in 
this  charitable  cause,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  great  good 
they  have  done  will  stimulate  them  to  greater  ezertionfl 
to  do  more,  and  to  continue  such  a  praiseworthy  oouzae 
until  the  pressure  on  their  people  shall  have  passed  away. 


TB^   EHD. 


JoHs  F.  FowLBK,  Printer,  8  Crow  Street,  Dame  Street,  Dnblln. 


ATiTiTAyCB 
BARTHOZ^MXW   XJLNB,    ZiOmiON, 

EitabUiktd  hy  Ad  cf  ParUmiunt,  Marth,  18S4. 

OAPITAIi,     FIV3B     MILIiIOMS     8TB&Z«X»a. 

BOAR»  OF  DIBECTIOm. 


Junes  Alexander,  Eaq. 
Charles  6.  Barnett^  E»q. 
George  H.  Barnett,  Eaq. 
Sir  George  Carroll 
Benjamin  Cohen,  Eaq. 
/ames  Fletcher,  Eaq. 


PruUmU,  Sir  Hoaea  Monteflore,  Bart. 
DiHKCTona: 


Thomas  Kastermaa,  Eaq. 
Joaepb  Mayor  Monteflore,  Eaq. 
Sir  A.  K.  De  Rothschild,  Bart. 
L.  N.  De  Kothachild,  Esq.,  m  p.' 
Osirald  Smith,  Esq. 
Thomas  Charlea  Smith,  Eaq. 


William  Gladstone,  Eaq. 

Samuel  Gamey.  Esq.,  ilf. 

Jamas  Helme,  Esq. 

John  Irrinff,  Esq. 

Sampson  Lucas,  Esq. 

Elliot  Macnaghten,  Esq. 
Actuary  amd  /Sseratary— Francis  Aufmstns  Engelbach,  Esq. 

LIFK  ANMCJRANCEfl 
4re  granted  under  an  extensire  Tariety  uf  forms  with  or  without  iMrtlclpatlon,  and  at  moderate 
premiums;  the  rates  for  the  younger  agu  being  lower  than  those  of  many  of  the  older  .nd 
most  respectable  offlcea 

Fftleiptttlsai  of  Pr«flta.-/'tfvr..^/1Aa.  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  declared  Profits  will  be 
diridcd  quinquennialiy  among  tliose  entitled  to  participation. 

Non-Partiripalinv  Eftealcs  of  Premlwii.— Policies  issued  at  minimum  rates 
without  participation  In  proflta 

Life  Follel«8  sire  Mot  liable  to  ForMtore  bjr  the  IWes  assured  proceeding 
beyond  the  prescribed  limits  without  the  oogniaanee  of  the  holders  of  such  policies. 

Redaeed  Extra  Hates  for  residence  out  of  Europe.    Mo  charge  for  Stamps  or 
Medical  Fees. 

FIBE  A88URA1VCES, 
lieth  at  home  and  abroad,  are  accepted  at  rery  moderate  premiums.  The  assured  participate 
in  the  Fire  Profit*  in  respect  of  policies  in  force  for  five  complete  years  at  e«cb  period  uf 
dlrialon.  Losses  by  Lightning  are  made  good;  and  the  Company  are  liable  for  Losses  by 
Expiation,  except  when  occasioned  by  Gunpowder,  oi*  In  cases  specially  prorided  for  in  the 
Policy.    Detailed  prospectuses  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

ALEXANDER  BOTLE,  Agent,  35  College  Green,  Dublin, 

NOTARY  PUBLIC  AND  STOCK  BROKER. 

January,  1802. 

ZMPBRZAIs    ZilFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY, 

I    OLD    BROAD    STREBT,    LONDON, 

Intlitut$d  1890. 
DnicTOBa,  186L 
Tliomas  Newman  Hunt,  Esq.,  Chairman.  J^mes  Gordon  Murdoch,  Fsq^  D^uiy  Chairman. 


Thomas  George  Barclay,  Esq. 
James  C.  C.  Bell  Esq. 
Qiarles  Care,  Esq. 
Edward  Henry  Chapman,  Esq. 
George  William  Cottam,  Esq. 


Frederick  PsMson,  Esq. 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq. 
Martin  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  ilp. 
Newman  Smith,  Esq. 


George  Henry  CuUer,  Esq. 
Henry  Darldson,  Esq. 
George  Field.  Esq. 
George  Hibbert»  Esq. 
Samuel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Samuel  Ingall,  Esq.,  Actuary.' 

SE€URITT.-The  Assured  are  protected  from  the  liabiUtlea  attaching  to  Mutual 
Assurance  by  a  fund  of  a  Million  and  a-Half  Sterling,  of  which  nearly  a  Million  is  actually 
inrested— one- third  in  Government  SecuritieSi  and  the  remainder  In  First-class  Debentures 
snd  Mortgages  in  Great  Britain. 

PBOriTII.—Foar.flfttis,  or  80  per  eent.  of  the  Profito  are  assigned  to  Policies  ever/ 
fifth  year.    The  Assured  are  entitled  to  participate  after  payment  of  one  Premlnm. 

The  additions  to  Policies  have  been  ftom  £1  lOi.  to  £78  per  cent  on  the  original  sums 
insured. 

One-third  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  £500  and  upwards,  for  the  whole  term  of  life. 
may  remain  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy,  to  be  paid  off  at  convenience,  by  which  means  £1,600 
may  be  Insured  for  the  present  outlay  otherwise  required  for  £1,000. 

CLAIMS^.— The  Company  has  disbursed  in  payments  of  Claims  and  Additions  upwards 
of  £1,000.000.  

ZMPSHIAX.   rZRB    ZNSXniANCX    COMPANY, 

InsHtaied  1808. 
OAPITAIi,    ONS    MIIiZiION    7IVX    H17in>IUCD    THOnSAND    POUNDS. 
The  advantages  t.ffered  to  the  Public  in  this  branch  of  Insurance  are  ample  security,  and 
the  utmost  facility  in  adjusting  cUims  in  case  of  loss.    The  Bates  of  Premium  charged  are  on 
the  most  liberal  terma 

lamlBg  Stock  exempt  fkwn  Dotj. 
J.  QIUBEMWOOD  PItf,  Igtnt,  85  CoOigt  Onn,  DaUIn,  8toA  Broker. 


TEE    ROYAL    EXCHANGE    ASSURANOE 

(^Incorporated  Am'Dm  1720,  by  Charter  of  Geo,  L\ 
CHIEF  OFFICB  ON  THB 

ROYAL    EXCHANGE,    LONDON, 
GOBBETT    AND    ABMSTBONG    Agents,  . 
5   COLLEGE   GREEN,    DUBLIN, 

FIRE  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES  are  granted  oDUbenltemiB. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  to  the  extent  of  £16,000  on  anyone  Life; 
with,  or  at  lower  rates  without,  participation  in  profits. 

Tl>e  reversionary  BO  N  U  S  on  participating  Polidea  has  amomitedf  on  an 
ayerage,  to  nearly  2  9  Ctni.  9  Annum  upon  the  sum  assured. 

Equivalent  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  Annual  PremiumB  subsequently 
payable  by  those  who  preferred  that  form  of  Bonua. 

The  position  and  character  maintained  by  the  Corporation  during  neariy  a 
Centwy  and  a-half  (there  being  but  one  older  Life  ofllce  in  existence)  afford  a 
guarantee  that  this  Bonus  has  been  legitimately  dechu^  out  of  realized  Surplus, 
and  not  by  the  system  of  anticipating  future  projiu,  to  the  prejudice  ot  the 
future  assured. 

Divisions  of  profit  take  place  every  Frrs  Tsabs  :  the  next  at  the  ^slose  of 
the  year  1865. 

The  Premiums  are  mc  derate,  and  fairly  adjusted,  for  example: 


Age. 

Annnal  Premium 

Annual  Premlnm 

with  Proflto. 

without  Froflta. 

£     s.      d. 

£      s.      d. 

20 

2      0    11 

1     17      6 

do 

2    11      7 

2      7      8 

40 

8      6      3 

3      1      9 

60 

4    11      3 

4      6      8 

60 

6    10      7 

6      3      3 

70 

11      4    10 

10    13      2 

The  Corporation  bears  the  cost  of  Policjf  Stamps  and  Medical  Fees,  so  tiiat 
the  Assured  are  subject  to  no  charge  but  the  Premium. 

No  extra  Premium  is  requiiied  for  service  in  the  Militia,  Teomaory,  or 
Volunteer  Corps  within  the  United  Kingdom. 

Policies  may  be  effected  in  a  form  providing  at  once  for  the  assured  in  tM 
age  and  for  his  family  in  case  of  his  premature  death. 

LO  A  N  S  are  granted  on  unencumbered  Policies  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
official  values,  without  involving  legal  expense. 

Persons  assured  with  this  Chartebed  Cobporatton  are  exempt  from  the 
Liabilities  of  Partnership  involved  in  the  Mutual  system ;  and  have  the  security 
of  a  large  invested  Capital- Stock,  in  addition  to  the  Fund  reserved  from  Premiuma. 

The  Corporation  thus  affords  to  the  Assured  the  advantage  of  a  BsMy* 
constituted  and  thoroughly-tested  office,  combining  all  the  real  improveinenta  of 
modem  practice.  i 

Amndities  are  also  granted,  immediate,  deferred,  or  coutingenk 

Prospectuses  with  further  details  may  be  had  upon  application. 

GOBBETT  AKD  ABMSTBONG,  Agents  &  Stock  Broken, 
6  COLLEGE  GBEEN,  DUBLIN, 

ft^  By  whom  Bank  Stock,  Government  Stock,  and  Dbbentubbs,  and  all 
other  Public  Securities,  are  daily  bought,  sold,  and  tmiafenvd. 


GLOBE    INSURANCE    COMPANY, 

For  Zilf e,  Fire,  and  AimiittlM, 

CORNHILL  (B.C.),  AND  CHARING  CROSS  (W.C),  LONDON,  and 


a9  w< 


land  Aftraet, 

EttabHahad  1808. 


^,,     .^  €«pltal-OMMilltoBS«eritac. 

All  paid  np  and  Invested,  thereby  affording  fall  security  to  Partlei  Insured. 
,  .    ^  ^       Inportairt  to  the  Irish  Poblto. 

Lift  Poucns  taken  oat  In  Dublin,  on  the  Participating  Scale,  with  this  Compeny,  will 
participate  equally  in  the  English  Profits,  there  being  no  distinction  made  whatever. 
^^    ^  BoDHB  Olwifllea. 

Anentton  is  drawn  to  the  following  examples  of  the  Profits  on  Parttdpaiing  Polidei  nnder 
the  Bonns  of  8lst  December,  1858:— 


1 

|s 

Hi 

P! 

The  Insured  had  the  option  of 
applying  the  Bonos  in  either 
of  the  following  ways:  - 

By 
Addition 
to  PoUqr. 

By  BeducinK 

future 
Premiums  ti 

ay  payment 

In 

Cash. 

95 

80 
40 
SO 

1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 

£     a    d. 
91    9    9 
98    9    6 
82  15    0 
45  12    6 

t 

6 
6 
8 

£ 
79 
79 
79 
72 

£    a    d. 
20    0    9 
96    Oil 
80  10    1 
49    8    9 

£    a    d. 
27  17    0 
89  15    0 
85    7    0 
49    9    0 

The  next  division  will  be  at  81st  December,  1688. 

**llsDlOAL  PxBs  and  Polict  Stastps  are  paid  by  the  Office". 

**  TmirTT  DATS*  Gracb  allowed  for  payment  of  Premiums,  lehethmr  Ms  I4f€  hav€  faiUd 
•r  moi  wWiiA  that  Mms". 

**  Premiums  may  be  paid  yearly  or  half-yearly**. 

Forms  of  Proposal,  and  every  information  respecting  Life  and  Fire  Insurance,  may  be 
«Mained  <ni  application  to 

ADAMS   AND    PATTERSON, 
Agents  and  Stockbrokers, 

Wo.  at  WertmoreUwd-Strect,  P«bllB. 

GRASS    SEEDSr 

For  lajlnsr  down  land  to  permanent  pasture  or  meadow. 

The  mixture  consists  of  Paeey*S  Perennial  and  Italian  Rye -grass,  Cooksfoot,  Meadow. 
Hard  and  Sheep*s  Fescue,  Meadow  Foxtail,  Timothy  Grass,  White  Clover,  AUyke  Clover,  and 
American  Cow-grass,  etc,  in  proportionate  quantities  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  sown, 
#«r  aim  being  to  imitate,  as  near  as  possible,  the  selection  compering  the  fine  old  pastures  of 
Meath,  Roacommon,  etc.  We  would  particularly  recommend  a  trial  of  the  mixture,  in  preference 
to  the  compound  so  much  resorted  to,  called  Hay  Seeds,  or  Qlbb*s  MIztare )  for,  although 
they  contain  several  good  grasses,  yet  ft'om  the  seed  having  been  so  often  collected  fh>m  foul 
and  worn-out  Meadows,  the  mixture  is  made  up  chiefly  of  Ivhlte  Hay  Aeed  or  Yorkshire 
POS  (a  grass  well  known  to  be  the  least  nutritious  of  all  the  natural  grasses,  and  which, 
although  bulky,  is  found  to  weigh  lighter  in  hay  than  any  other),  Scutdi,  eta,  with  many  bad 
and  troublesome  weeds:  whereas  the  grasses  now  recommended  are  all  saved  separately,  and 
tfonsbt  oDty  of  those  varieties  which  are  well  known  for  their  feeding  and  milking  properties; 
and  fh>m  their  arriving  at  a  maturity  at  different  periods  of  the  season,  the  pasture  is  green 
pearlyali  the  year. 

Gentlemen  ordering  are  requested  to  state  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  extent  of  land  to  be 
aown,  and  whether  with  or  without  a  grain  crop;  also  whether  the  different  varieties  are  to  be 
sapplted  mixed  or  separate.  The  former  is  recommended,  as  fewer  bags  will  be  reqnired ;  and 
our  men  are  so  muc)i  accustomed  to  mixing,  they  can  do  it  more  perfectly,  and  it  Is  oonsUered 
much  the  best  practice  to  so^v  both  Usht  and  heavy  seeds  together. 

%•  Imported  April  Vlbeat,  wiiich  may  be  sown  to  the  20th  of  AprU;  Scotoh  Aeed 
Oats,  Chewalier  Barley,  Itallaa  Ryc-GraM,  Lneerne,  Bnekwheat,  Tarnlp, 
Carrot,  Maaypl,  ete.  The  turnips  are  saved  f^m  large  selected  bnlbs,  chiefly  by  ourselves, 
and  are  guaranteed  tree  from  the  adulterations  now  bo  much  practised  to  cheapen  seeda 

Free  Delivery.    AH  parcels  of  Seeds  above  £9  value,  except  Grain  and  Vetches,  deUvered 
tt99  at  Ite  Railway  StatlonsL    Catalo^vo*  u^  prices  tree  by  Post  on  application. 

WM.    DRX7MMOND    A    SONS, 
68  Dawson  Street,  Dublin,  and  Stirling,  Scotland. 

Perwnan  Guano,  direct  from  Gioos  and  Co, 
Hill  and  Co,*s  NitrophoMphatty  fir  Root  Cro^, 

Do.  do.  for  Top^resang  Com  and  Grau. 


giaiional  %%zmntt  (^mwpans  0j  Jwhttd, 


1822, 


TBB  ASBOBIiro  0»  RDttitt,  CWOtW,  BTC.,  MOM  FlRK*,  SHIPS,  MR8€HA»Dtt«,  »Ta, 

FBOM  THK  DAMOBB8  OF  THE  8BA  }   LIVES  ;   A»D  FOR  PUKOHA8WO  AMD 

O&AHTIBG  AMEUITUES. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  3  COLLEGE  GREEN,  DUBLIN. 
OAnVAXi,    OSS   Wt&UOH. 


John  Btrlow, 
Samael  B&w\ey, 
Robert  CaDwell, 
ThomM  Crosthwait, 
Alexander  J.  Ferrler, 
Londj  Edward  Foot, 
John  P.  Hardy, 


William  Hogg, 
Nathonid  hone, 
Thomas  Laflkn  Kelly, 
Darid  Charles  La  Toneha, 
Wm.  Digfes  La  Toueha, 
Charles  Leslie, 
Richard  Handera, 


Hugh  O'Connor, 
George  Plm, 
Thomas  Plm, 
GoorgeRoe, 
Patrick  Sweetman, 
Henry  Thompson. 


UFE  D£PABTM£NT-Dcelaratlaii  •T  Bohos. 

The  Directors  haring  had  a  careful  inyestlgatlon  made  hito  the  Lite  JJ^lJ"^ jf.^J?* 
Company  for  the  first  Septennial  period  since  the  adoption  of  the  Bonna  «5[5^*iSS»^ti». 
81st  December,  1857,  have  the  graUflcatton  of  stating  that  the  result  has  bewi  Wgniy  saua^ 
fjctoiy,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  followhig 

EXAMPLES: 


Data  of  PoUey. 

Age. 

Amount 
Insured. 

.'^  Annual 
^'Premium. 

■    ■•■  ■ 

Bonaa. 
Added. 

1851          ..           . 

1H62 

1858 

1854 

1855           ..            . 

58 
fiO 
40 
65 
67 

£ 

600 

8,000 

1,000 

600 

500 

£    *.    d, 
82    5    0 
18S    2    6 

82  18    4 

83  n    0 
29    »    2 

£ 

m 
im 

97 
6A 
29 

Tlie  next  inrestigation  will  take  place  on  the  81st  December,  1964;  PoUoles  elBrcted  Ift  th  ♦ 
year  1862  will  participate  in  the  Bonus  tlien  to  be  ascertained.; 

At  the  option  of  the  Assured,  the  Bonus  nuiy  be  commuted  for  a  reduction  of  the  AnnuiU 
Premium,  or  a  payment  In  money.  ^  ^  .      ^ 

Thirty  days  allowod  far  renewing  Ufe  Policies.    No  dtaise  for  U(%  PoIIodt  at«mpa 

INSU1MLNCES  A«Alf«f4T  FIBB,  (  ' 

On  pilrat«  houses,  and  all  common  xlska,  at  the  reduced  rate  of  One  Shilling  and  SU  Ftnce 
per  cent  per  annum. 

MABimS  INSVBAWCEA 
Effected  at  the  Current  Premiums  of  the  day.    Losses  aad  areragea  adjoated  en  the  most 
Iberal  principles  of  Indemnity,  and  settied  with  despatch. 

Attendance  dally  at  the  Office,  frem  10  to  the  monilng  to  5  o»cloek  In  the  afustnoon  for 
general  bu»lnej»s,  and  a  Committee  of  Directors  meet  from  2  to  8  o'clock  each  day,  f^  tlic 
purpose  of  deciding  on  proposals  for  insnnmoe,  before  whom  persons  whose  lives  <fe  io  he. 
insured  may  appear. 

By  Order, 


Jtmuaryy  1862. 


JOSEPH  TODHUHTEU,  Btent^f. 


ESTABLISIIKD  DT  18M. 


I 


IMOOWPOMJlXMB  BT  BOTAL  CHASTSm. 


PBonmnoRS*  Capital  paid  up,  and  SoRnro  Fuxo  arlaing  from  imdiTlded  Proflts  ... 

AooumrLATSD  Lifb  Fuhd 

AiniUAL  RwBHVB  from  all  tonrcea,  npvardB  of    — 

Amoukt  or  LirB  IssuBAHOKS  nr  FoBOB 

The  large  increase  which  haa  takes  place  In  thla  Company's  Boslnesi  Is  the  heit 
the  liberal  prineipli  s  upon  which  it  is  conducted,  and  the  equitable  manner  in  which 
lifc  Profits  are  dlrided,  are  duly  appreciated  by  the  pablic. 

Progress  during  the  last  Three  Tears. 


£281,070 

475,000 

168.000 

2,400,000 

proof  tha* 

the  sarplas 


Tear  Ending. 

No.  of 
PolielesL 

Sum  Insured. 

New 
Preminms. 

1st  Angnst,  1869 
„        I860 
„        1861 

622 
026 

874 

£262,740 
S04,706 
404.014 

£7814 

9828 

12.785 

The  DIreetors  request  the  special  attention  of  intending  Insurers  to  the  system  of  Dirision  of 
Proflts  followed  by  this  Company,  than  which  no  plan  can  be  more  fiair  and  equitable. 

Erery  fire  years,  each  Policy-holder  entitled  to  participate,  receives  a  share  of  the  Surplus  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  Premiums  paid  during  the  flve  years,  with  accumulated  interest  thereon. 
The  share  of  Proflts  so  allocated  is  then  eouTerted  into  a  Sererslonary  Bonus  according  to  the 
age  of  the  party. 

WhUe  this  system  gives  to  each  an  exact  proportion,  it  will  be  found  alike  fisrourable  to  young 
lives  whose  prospects  of  longevity  are  greater,  and  to  parties  entering  at  middle  life  or  the  mure 
advanced  ages;  the  Preminms  paid  by  them  being  higher  than  at  the  earlier  ages. 

The  foUowIng  examples  Ulnstrate  the  mode  of  division. 

Table  showing  the  AddiUons  made  to  Policies  of  £1000,  which  have  been  in  exUtenee 
Five  complete  Tears,  prior  to  1st  Autiust,  1861. 


Ages 

Sum  Assured, 

Per  Centage  per 

at 

Bonus  Additions. 

with 

Annum  of  Bonus 

Entry. 

Additions. 

ou  Sums  Assured. 

SO 

£68  18    0 

£1058  18    0 

£117 

86 

66    8    4 

1066    8    4 

12    7 

40 

69  17    6 

1069  17    6 

1    8  11 

45 

63  10    0 

1068  10    0 

16    6 

60 

67    9  10 

1067    9  10 

17    0 

M 

7«  19    6 

1076  19    6 

1  10    9 

6) 

89    9    6 

1080    9    6 

1  16    0 

The  fulluwing  Examples  of  Bonus  Additions  are  Uken  from  the  Cimipany's  Books :~ 
A  Policy  issued  in  1884,  for  £4000,  had  Increased  at  1st  August,  1861,  to  the)   j^^^g^  ^^    , 

A  Policy  Issued  In  1886,  for*£6000,"had  increased  at  1st  Aiigatft,  1861,  to  the;     ^^^  j.  .^ 
sum  of  •••  ...  ..  •••  •••  ••«  ...  ...( 

A  Policy  issued  in  1841,  for  £1000,  had  Increased  at  1st  August^  1861,  to  the)      ^^^  . .    ^ 
sura  of  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...r 

Prospectuses,  and  all  other  Information,  may  be  obtained  at  the  OiBoea  of  the  Company  in 
Edinborgh,  London,  or  Dublin,  or  from  any  of  ue  Agents. 

GEOBQE  RAMSAT,  Manager.        |        JAMES  BABLAB^  Soeretary. 


DEPARTMENT, 

STRXXT,    DUBUK. 


IRISH    LIFE 

OFFZOX,    62 

LUCiUB  H.  DEERINO  (Wocb  Mbrchabt),  AGENT  AND  SUPERINTENDENT: 

ROBERT  ADAMS,  ESQ,  M.D.,  MEDICAL  REFEREE 

MESSRa  WILLIAM  QODDARD  AND  SON,  80LICIT0B& 

Laeal  Agents  t 

ExxisKzuBK -Charles  A.  MlUa. 


Baluva.— WflHam  Kally,  jun. 
Caklow- James  Bolger. 
CAsrrLKBLAHBT— Robert  A.  Mayne. 
CiioniKL' J.  J.  Sheeu 
CoBX— W.  H.  Townsend. 
CoaTBinu.- J.  D  Macfisdin. 
DuBUV — L  H.  Deering 
Dun>ALX~James  D  MacAUfter. 


LiMEBicK— Ed.  Harold. 

Sliqo— Thomas  R.  Wnson. 
Stbabakb'J.  a.  Ledlle. 
Wbbtport— J.  Pinkerton,  jim. 
Watbbfob]>— B.  S.  Whitettone. 


F«IRf:iCIK  OrriCK  FAflSPOBTS  granted  to  British  Bom  Subjects,  on  Certifleata 
of  Identification,  at  63  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Lucius  R  Dbebixg,  Ebq.,  Government  Agent 

Offlce  Hours  for  Passports,  ft^ra  Eleven  o'clnck.  a.m.  to  Four  o'doek,  pk. 
OfBse  Hours  fbr  Insurance  and  Wine  Business,  firom  Ten  o'clock,  A.X.,  to  Fire  o'doek,  pjl 

XsUOinS  H.  DXBRZNO,  62  Danio  Street,  Dublin. 


LONDON   AND   DUBLIN  WOOLLEN  WAREHOUSE, 
lO  CoUttge  GTe«n  (opjpoaltm  Trinity  Btnet)i 

ESTABLISHKU  A.D.   1831. 

The  ftttentton  of  Koblemea  and  Gentleroen  w1)o  are  In  the  beUt  of  pnrafaeebig  their  own 
cloths,  either  for  Lirery  or  Family  nse.  is  respectfully  solicited  to  the  extensiye  and  veil- 
assorted  Stock  whieh  is  kept  In  this  EstaUlshtneuS  eomKriflng  U very  Goods  in  thefreaisit 
variety,  supei-flne  West  of  England  Cloths,  Doeskins,  and  Fancy  Goods,  all  the  produetof  the 
most  approved  manufacturers,  to  the  Judicious  salectieo  of  which  the  strictest  persqpal  atten- 
tion la  doToted  by  the  Propriet(<r«. 

The  Summer  Stock  of  the  House  is  now  on  sale.  From  its  great  extent,  and  nnllmtted  Tariety, 
as  to  norelty  and  supertorit}'  of  style,  it  requires  te  he  seen  to  be  fhlly  appreciated.  An  early 
Inspection  is  resiiectfuHy  solicited. 

The  supply  of  genuine  Irish  Friezes  and  Tweeds,  fof  the  lale  of  whieh  the  Honae  has  long 
been  so  celebrated,  is  worthy  of  particnlar  notioe. 

BLANKETS.  I  TRAVELLING  RUGS. 

FLANNELS.  |  BILLIARD  GLOTHS^  elb 

ALEXANDER    COMYNS,    SON,    &    CO., 
Formerly  €k>iH]ni9  aimI  €«rr. 

GENERAL  OABPET  WAEEHOUSE,  ETC., 
Nos.   22   and  23   FarliameDt  Street,  Dublin, 

P.  SHERIDAN  begs  to  call  attention  to  hl5  new  porchasea.  Which  are  dally  arrtrinf.  HaTlng 
been  unusually  early  In  the  market  this  season,  he  has  secured  the  Newest  Deidghs,  and  caa 
offer  considerable  inducements  to  parties  Furnishing.  He  respectfully  cttUs  attention  to  the 
First  Importation  of  French  Hanofactured  Goods,  etc.,  of  exquisite  colouring  and  design,  and 
extremely  moderate  in  prlee- 

Departmeiita. 


Table  Corers,  all  ktoda^ 
Ktankets,  QnUts,  etc. 
Mattress  and  Beddinfr,  Iron  Bedsteads. 
Curtains.  Materials,  Poles,  ete. 
lay  down  Carpets,  Oil  Cloths,  and  KamptDllcoa, 


Carpets  and  Hearth  Rngs  of  every  description. 
OU  Cloths,  fk>om  18  inches  to  24  feet  wide. 
Druggets,  Patent  Felts,  and  Crumb  Clotha. 
Mattings,  Mats,  and  Door  Rugs. 

P.  S.  employs  the  most  competent  flttert  to 
etCf  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

22  and  23  Parliament  Street,  Dublin. 

FKEDEBIC    H.    JUDGE, 
MSMHM7   «L^THIS!l, 

3fajf^  y^an  Manager  for  Mr,    George  Maedona,  former  proprietcr   of 

32  MoUsworih  Street, 

3    WIOKLOW    STREET, 

Three  doort  from  Grafton  Street^ 

DUBLIN. 

THE   FURNITURE    TRADE. 

MESSRS.  YOUNG  &  GROVES 

TMpectfnlly  takeleaTS  to  eall  the  attention  of  their  numerous  Patrons  and  the  rmUle  gMMrally 
te  the  TarioQS  branches  of  business  conducted  at  their  EstabUahmenta, 

11  and  12  Bach^lors^  Walk,  and  61  CHrafton  Street, 

Kamely— Auction  and  Valuation  Dfpartment. 
Out  AactloDs  conducted. 
Auctions  held  at  11  and  19  Bachelors*  Walk  of  Miscellaneous  Property  on  ifrttj  SatoMay. 
YaluatiODSfbr  Administration^  and  other  purposes  on  moderate  terms. 
Fnaorsk  conducted  with  puiiemallty.  i 

Fomitwre  and  other  Pnperty  racked  and  RemoTcd  to  iny  part  of  die  GmuIi^,  or  Stored. 
Fnmitiire  Bought,  Sold,  or  Exdianged. 
Furniture  Hired  in  small  or  large  quantities,  or  for  any  period. 
Meters. Y.  and  G.  beg  to  remark  that  their  Stock  at  present,  both  In  Modem  and  Astlqae 
Inxvimre,  the  largest  they  hart  ytH  h«ld,  and  iavfta^aa  itupeefchAftom  inteDdlng  pnmiiMiirs 
Ten&t-Stnctiy  one  prm. 


SILKS. 


DRESSf-S, 


N0UVEAUTE8 


COHFECnOJil^ 


LINGERIE, 


MIUINERY 


LACES, 


GLOVES, 


^       FLOWERS. 


MAN  N  I  N  G, 


mpoRTBB  or 


FSREIISN  SULKS, 

INDIAN,    CHINA,    DELHI,    PABIS,  AND   LTONS   SHAWLS. 

4ottrt,  ((ompUmtntar^,  and  ^mltg  Jftottmlng. 

'  mm  ASH  COLONIAl  ODTNIS  SUPPLRD  OH  Til  siomsT  iHrrici 
'in   all.   its   branches. 

PATTEBNS  POST  FREE  TO  ALL  PABIS  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

102  &  103  GRAFTON  STREET, 
DUBLIN, 

OPPOSITE    SA88AIJ   STBBBT. 


W,  i.  $mm  ^  joint's 
SUBSCRIPTION    LIBRARY, 

21   LOWER    SACKVILLE    STREET.   DUBLIN, 

AND 

186    STRAND,   LONDON. 


THIS   LIBRARY 

IS  ESTABLISHED  TO  SUPPLY  ALL  THE  MOST  IMPORTAt(T 

WORKS  IN 

BIOGRAPHY,    HISTORY,    SCIENCE,    THEOLOGY, 
TRAVEL,  FICTION,  AND  POETRY, 

THE   QUABTERLY   REVIEWS,   AND   FIBST-CLASS   MAGAZINES, 

SabscriptionB,  which  may  oommenoe  at  any  date,  are  payable  in  adranoc 
at  the  following  rates :~  ' 

6  Months.  12  Months 

Fojr  On«  Yolome  at  a  time £0  12    6    —   £110 

For  Two  Volumes 
For  Three      „ 
Far  Six 


10  0^  1  11    e 

17  0—  220. 

2    2  0    —  3    3    0 

8    3  0    —  5    5    0 


For  Twelve     „         „ 

2.  For  Comitry  Book  Clube,  Reading  Societies,  etc.— 

^     ^           ^      ,^  ,  6  Months.  12  Months. 

For  Twenty' four  Volumes  at  a  time  ...  £6  10  0  —  £9    9  o 

For  Thirty'six           „            „  ...  8    0  0  —  14    2  6 

For  Forty-eiffht          „            „  ...  10  10  0  —  18  16  0 

For  Sixty                  „           „  ...  13    0  0  —  23    9  0 

Foe  Seventy-two         „           „  ...  15  10  0  ->-  28    2  6 

FoT  Eighty-four         „           „  ...  18    0  0  —  33  15  0 

For  Nmefv'iix           „            „  ...  20  10  0  —  37    7  6 

FoT  One  Hundred  and  Eight  ,^  ...  23    0  0  —  42    0  0 

For  every  additional  Twelve  Volumes,  £4  12#.  Od. 

In  this  Chiss  Works  in  more  than  One  Volune  are  exchanged  in  sets  only. 

Subscriptions  to  this  Library  are  also  available  at  W.  H.  Smits  ak»  Sou '• 
numerous  Railway  Book-stalls  throughout  England,  and  at  the  folbwing  Depot* 
in  Ireland : — 

CORE— At  Ko.  6  Marlborough  Street. 

KINGSTOWN— At  the  BaUway  Station. 

LIMEBICK— At  the  RaUway  Station. 


EDMONDSON,    BROTHERS, 

SEED   AND    IMPLEMENT    WAREHOUSE, 

10  DAME   STREET, 

Can  attention  to  their  eztenstre  stock  of 

MquLUte  lior  Agriculture  or  Bortlcnltore. 


For  tbe 

BSXD   DSSPABTBffSNT 

of  their  hoAnett,  their  lengrthened  ezpertenee  enables  them  to  select  the  pvreflt  gr«wlh»t 
free^f^OOl  JMiy  adaMeraUon,  and  the  bulk  of  their 

FARM    SEXDB 
an  grown  speelally  for  them. 

Pttbllah  a  List  of  Prices  etery  Spring,  which  may  be  had  gratts  Mid  Post  Free,  •• 

also  their 

OATAXiOOtrX  OF  OARDXN  AND  FXsOWER  8SBDS, 

containing  mnch  naefttl  Information.    The  snrest  crldence  of  their  care  tai  this  Department  of 
their  business  Is  afforded  by  Its  annoally  increasing  importance. 

Import  from  the  Continent,  every  Antamn,  a  large  and  choice  coUeetion  of 

DUTCH    BUXsBS    AND    THXIR   FZiOWER   ROOTS, 

Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  during  the  season. 

An  Seeds  (except  Grain,  Clover,  and  Vetches)  wiU  be  ddiyered 

CARRIAGE    PAID 

to  most  Railway  Stations  in  Ireland. 
bare  Extensive  Showrooms  replete  with  all  descriptions  of 

HORTXCTTXiTURAIi    TOOLS 

AND 

AaRICITI.TURAZ.    ZBCPIiSMSNTS, 

By  the  most  eminent  makers. 
Catalogues,  and  every  Information  free,  on  application.  / 

EDMONDSON,    BROTHERS, 

SEED  MEROHAUTS, 

10   DAME    STREET, 
DUBLIN. 


STEREOSCOPIC   WAREROOMS, 
33   Xfower   Abbey   Street,   DubUn. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    ALBUMS, 

CABTE    DE    ViSlTfi    POBTRAIT«l« 

STEBEOSCOPES  AKD  filMDEfl,  OPEBA  AND  RACE  CiULflRES. 

Vast  received,  an  entirelf  new  supply  of  the  abore,  numbering  seTeralnevaadetegaat 
Patterns  of  Albums,  at  a  further  Reduction  of  Prices. 

This  unique  and  elegant  collection  of  Fashionable  Artldea  has  been  most  lavonvalblf 
noticed  by  the  entire  Pre^s  of  Dublin,  and  ft'oin  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Proprietor,  as 
direct  Importer,  he  Is  enabled  to  sell  at  least  Twenty-Uve  per  Cent  cheaper  than  the  retailer 
who  pays  both  agent'o  and  manufacturer's  profit. 

An  Album,  bound  In  Morocco,  with  Gilt  Clas^  for  Fifty  Ftortrsits,  7a.  60.    ' 

An  Immense  variety  at  other  prices,  all  of  the  very  best  quality. 

Stereoscopic  Warerooms, 

33   Xsower   Abbey   Street,    XHiblin 

(Two  doors  from  the  Royal  Hibernian  Acadetny). 

THE    EUROPEAN    ASSUMNOE    SOCIETY, 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament^ 

For  Lifo  AsMiraace,  AMBaltles,  mmd  iJkt  BnartmUe  of  iiadlRy  te 
Sltiiattons«rTraal. 


Chief  Ottlce,  2  Waterloo  Plaoe,  Poll  MaXL,  Xsondon,  8.ixr.; 
And   24    DABSS    8TSUCST,    DITBXilM. 
COBK  -  H.  N.  HlTl§mKT,  J.P^  Agent,  e9  South  Mall,  t 

With  Agencies  in  all  the  Principal  Towns  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  ODloBieft. 

Capltal-Half-a-MlUlon  Sterling. 
The  ExIsilBg  Bevenne  ezeeeds  140,000  Poands  per  Aupbi. 

PrtttdmU:  The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Milner  Gibson,  H.P ,  Wilton  Creaeeet 

TrutUu:  George  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq.,  M.r.;  Joshua  Proctor  Brown  Westhead,  Esq.,  x.p.  ; 

James  Heywood,  Esq.,  f.r.8.  ;  Rldttrd  Spooner,  Esq ,  M.r. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  qf  Diteeion:  Hkkrt  Wickhax  Wickhut,  Esq.,  M  P. 

Th»  Prettdent,  TnuUeM^  attd  Dtrtcton,  are  eM  SharekoldM-i  in  the  St>eUi)f. 

Manager  and  Secretary:  William  Clslamd,  Esq. 

Three-lborihe  of  the  Proflts  are  divisible  amongst  the  Policy-holders  on  the  **  Profit 

Scale  of  Premiums",  and  afford  therefore  the  adTantages  of  Untual  Assoxanee,  with  the  fkuther 

security  of  a  large  subscribed  capital 

UFE    DEPABTMENT. 

Assoranoes  are  granted  for  £10,000.  PrenliiiBe  may  be  paid  in  one  sum,  or  by  yoar^y 
half-yearly,  or  quarterly  Instalments. 

Policies  which  have  been  upwards  of  Ato  years  in  force  are  purchased  by  the  9ede^. 
On  Policies  amounting  to  £200  for  the  whole  of  life,  one-liaU  of  tlio  Premium  may  remain  rni- 
paid  at  Interest  for  Atc  years.    Policies  of  two  years*  standing  are  not  forfeited  by  suidda  '^ 

Thb  Eubopbak  A89DKAK0X  SociBTT  transscU  Guarantee  business  upon  Tery  fitToarable 
terms,  and,  if  combined  with  a  proposal  for  Life  Insurance,  BtHl  greater  advantages  are  glvea  la 
the  assured. 

The  Premiums  of  this  Society  are  applicable  to  all  ordinary  classes  of  risk,  and  range  ttom 
10s.  per  cent,  and  upwards.  The  rate  In  each  particulir  case  is  dependent  upon  the  natore  of 
the  duties,  the  system  of  aoeounts,  and  the  extent  of  responsibility  or  trust  reposed. 

This  is  the  only  Life  Assurance  and  Fidelity  Guarantee  Society  whose  Policies  of  Guarantee 
are  accepted  by  the  Treasurr,  Customs,  Inland  Berenue,  General  Post  Office.  Poor  Law  Board. 
War  Office,  Admiralty,  India,  Home,  Colonlal,«and  other  Public  Departments,— under  ii>e 
authority  of  a  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  rates  of  Premlmft  for  Railway  Risks  liave  been  adjusted,  and,  \ry  other  amngementi 
that  have  been  made,  the  Society  now  offera  important  advantages  to  Railway  Officials. 

Immediate  Annuities,  payable  during  the  whole  of  life,  may  be  purchased  on  the  faUowing 
scale:--  —  y 

Annukies  granted  at  the  undermentioned  Ages  for  every  XlOO  of  Purchau  Momof, 

Age  ftO,  Annuity,  .  £7  17«.  M.  \  Age  OO,  Annuity,  .  £10  8s.  4A.  \  Age90,  .  £14  \U.  Td. 

WM.  SHAW,  Agent  for  the  Company,  24  Dame  Street,  Dublin; 

Also  Agmt  t9  Mesers.  RutMneon  Jt  Co^  </  '*  Uoydi",  Loudon,  for  Marina  InMramtm^  aad 
Agent  for  the  Royal  Insurance  Company  {Fire  Departmani)' 


THE   ARMY. 


GREGOBY    KANE, 
68,  69,  &  70  DAME  STREET,  DUBLIN, 

Bags  to  cftU  attentloii  to  his 

aa  below  repreaentod,  which,  with  Bidding,  etc.,  complete,  is  reducible  within  the  limits  of 
the  ftinall  TrayeUing  Cmo,  which  forms  a  Wardrobe,  as  undemeatlL 
This  Bedstead  has  almost  entirely  superseded  every  other  In  use,  and  cannot  fall  to  insure 
apreferenoa. 


thf  (^reut  IrttcrnutloiiiLl 
EiUltltlon  in  Loiidop, 


The  Pdn  Kfedal^attba 
Dablln  Exhlbitani^ 

Id  1B41,  Silver  Mt*diiL 
IH^rt,  Silver  Mtrdal. 
]K47,  Silvt^r  MedaL 
ItUiO,  Gold  MedaL 


MKM    (CASS. 


A  splendid  assortment  of  ■' 

80UD    UCATHSR    PORTBCANTSAUS, 

slmOar  to  those  now  forwarding  to  the  London  Exhibition  M  1862,  will  immediately  he  offered 
for  sale,  in  addition  to  the  usual  excellent  stock,  including 

HAt  Cases,  Iseather  Travelling  Bags,  Oourler  Bags,_ 
Desi^atoh  Boxes,  Writing  and  Dressing  Oases,  etc,  etc 


WATERHOUSE    AND    COMPANY, 
,    HeF  Maj«8ty*8  Jewellers,  eic. 

Hare  always  on  view  a  large  astortment  of  Aailqae  Irish  Jewellery^  indudixig  Copies 
of  the  Royal  Tara  Bracelet  mnd  Braocii,  aa  toppUed  to  bar  Uot/biStna^  Hfejestr 
the  Qaeen.  ... 


86    DAMB    8TRSST,    OUBUN. 


DUBLIN  OAE 

16    and    18 

MILLAE    & 

Turkey  Carpets, 
Royal  Velvet  Do. 
Patent  Tapestry  Do. 
Brussels  Do. 
Kiddenninster  Do. 

Tftpestry,    Brussels,     Grecian,    and 
Venetian  Stair  Do. 
Dublin,  March,   1862. 


PET    WAREHOUSE, 

Dame   Street,   DnbUii, 

BEATTT,    Proprietors, 

Oiled  Cloths,  in  all  widths,  from  half- 
yard  up  to  eight  yards,  without  seam. 
Plain  and  Printed  Buizes, 
Hearth  Rugs  and  Door  Mats, 
Angora  and  Lapland  Rugs, 
Cocoa  Mattings  and  H^  Mats,  also 
Blankets  and  Quilts. 


Government  &  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock  &  Debenture  Office, 
51    DAME    STREET,    DUBLIN. 

All  manner  of  Public  Securities  Bought,  Sold,  and  Transferred. 

The  Britannia  Life  Assurance  Company  of  London, 

Eatabliahed  a.t>.  1837,  under  a  Special  Act  of  Parliament; 

The  Liverpool  &  London  Fire  Lisurance  Company, 

BS>WaBI>    ft    ANTHOKY   FOXa    Agents. 

^P*  Every  description  of  Life  and  Fire  Business  effected  at  lowest  current  rates. 

«r  SnsUiih,  Scol«li,  aa4  Forelga  Seenrittefl  RfegoOaled. 

January,  1S63. 


SAUNDERS'  PATENT  COOKING  RANGE. 

The  merits  which  distinguish  this  Ramok,  and  glre  to  it  an  nnriralled  superiority,  consist  in-- 
FutsT^-IU  Une^aallcd  Wioumilnjs  and  Baklag  CApabillties. 

These  arise  ftom  its  hartng  (besides  an  open  front  fire)  one  sido  of  the  Are  opening  and 
radiating  (firee//y  into  the  Oven,  and  thus,  on  the  principle  of  a  Baker's  Oren,  the  meat,  tlioiiL:h 
in*i<ie  the  Oven,  is  roasted  before  an  op^n  fire,  Instead  of  being  baked  or  stewed,  and  theii by 
deteriorated,  within  a  closed  apartment,  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  Ran^s 

For  tba  same  reason,  this  invention  of  an  open  fire  radiating  directly  into  tha  OTen,  ensMes 
Camilles  t«  prepare  their  own  bread  in  every  respect  equal  to  that  supplied  by  the  most  eminent 
public  baking  establishments.  In  fact,  this  Range  afTords  to  domestic  economy,  and  embraces 
ia  its  use,  all  the  advantages  of  a  Baker's  Oven  for  Roasting  and  Baking  purposes. 

Second- -Its  friconomy  in  Fnel  and  Laboar. 

From  an  azoeedingly  simple  arrangement  in  the  fire-place,  the  production  and  distribution 
of  the  heating  power  are  so  complete  and  eflTective,  that  the  Oven,  Boiler,  and  Hot-plate,  ar  j 
all,  by  the  action  of  the  same  small  flrti.  heated  simultaneously,  and  without  any  demaid  011 
the  laboar  of  the  cook,  or  any  preparation  whatever,  are  at  any  moment  available  for  use, 
while  the  ecdnomy  of  the  fuel  is  so  great,  that  the  saving  of  coal  is  equal,  in  a  short  time,  to 
the  price  of  the  Range  itselfl 

Thibd^IU  CleaallBeM,  and  aa  a  earatfve  for  a  Smoky  riilmney. 

From  the  peciUlar  arrangement  of  the  fire-place,  already  referred  to,  the  ashes  deposit 
themselves,  nnseen,  Into  a  drawer  fitted  for  the  purpose  below  the  fire,  and  the  consumptioa  of 
the  smoke  is  so  fully  realized,  that  every  symptom  ol  experience  of  a  smoky  chimney  is 
altogether  avoided. 

JOSEPH    SAUNDERS, 

HOUSE-FUMISHING  &  MANUFACTUBING  IRONMOxNGEB, 
And  Patentee  of  ImiHrovements  in  Kitchen  Ranges, 

33    DAME    STREET,   DUBLIN. 


0"  The  PoUeles  of  th^  Ganpany  are  Issaed  to  JkMaarmn  flrve  af  fllaaip  Dvtyt 
and  the  Members  of  the  Medieal  Protessimi  Ui  afl  eaaes  feed. 


BRITANNIA 

LIFE     ASSURANCE     COMPANY, 

No.  1  PRINCE'S  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON; 

Ain>  rOK  THE  IM8H  XBTROPOLtS, 

No.   61    DAME    STREET,    DUBLIN' 

With  Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  la  the  principal  Cities  throoghoat  the  British  Empire. 
ESTABLISHED  A.D.  ld37. 

EilPOWEBED  BY  SPECIAL  ACT  OF  PARLtAMESTT,  4  VICT.,  CAP.  9. 
liODdoa  Board  of  Direetors. 

MAJOB-OENEBAL  ALEXANDER,  6I«ckbe»th  P«ik,  ChaimmH. 


John  Drewett,  Esq.,  50  Oomhill 

Thomas  Samael  Girdler,   Esq.,  TokeahoaiKr 

Yard 
Henry  Lewis  Smale,  Esq.,  Doctors*  Commons^ 


(Jeorgo  Bertngton,  Esq.,  The  Lodge,  Dalwlch 
Fortescne  P.  Cockerill,  Esq^  Shadwell  and 

Twickenham 
George  Cohen,  Esq.,  Shacklewell  [bers 

Milllit  Coventry,  Esq.,  Com  Exchange  Cham- 

Auditor»—J.  D.  Dowd,  Esq.,  Pembrldge  Villas,  Bayswater;  Edward  Hales,  Esq.,  North  Frith 

Hadlow,  Kent;  J.  P.  Kitchen,  Esq..  Old  Broad  Street 

ir«€HcaJC|^car»-D.W.  Cohen,  iLD.,Headley  Grore,  Surrey,  and*  F.LeGros  Clark,  Esq^  v  e.c.s. 

14  St  Thomas's  Street,  Snathwark. 

Standing  jCoumel^U.  Bellenden  Ker,  Esq.,  8  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Solieitors—VeBsn.  M'Leod,  Stenning,  and  Watney,  IC  London  Street.  Feocburch  Street. 

itoni«r«— Messrs.  Dlmsdale,  Drewett.  Fowler,  and  Barnard,  50  ComhlU. 

iSeerstary— Andrew  Francis,  Esq. 

DUBLIN  BRANCH.— Agents,  Messrs.  Edward  and  Anthony  Fox. 

C  Thomas  Fitzpatwck,  m.d.,  f.o.p.,  81  Lower  Baggot  Street 
MsniCAL   3  joH^   HuGHSs,  iLD.,  18  ^errion  Square,  East,   Senior  Physician  to  M«ter 
OmcBBfi,  ^    Mlsericordiaj  Hospital.    • 

The  Annaal  Income  of  the  ComMiiy,  i^rlysJft^oiii  Prpmhiitis  and  Interest 

on  inve»tMients,  exceeds  One  Hundred  Thonsand  Foaoda  Nierllos. 

PoUeles  iMued  exceed  Thirteen  Thoiuaad  t^vcn  Unndred. 

NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  TABLE. 
IB^  The  following  important  Half  Premlaui  TaMe  ha*  been  recently  adopted  br 
thlsSmnany.  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  PuWlc,  respecttag  Assurances  on  Lives  Uver 
imzty.    Particular  attention  Is  directed  to  the  fkct  that  no  Charge  Is  made  for  interest. 
nor  Is  there  any  deduction  at  Death  from  the  Sam  Assured. 


NEW  UALF.PKEMIUM  TABLE,  61  TO  70  INCLUSIVE 

Age. 

Half  Premium  flrst  Seyen  Years. 

Whole  Premiiun  remaiudvr  of  Ufe. 

£     ».    d. 

£     s.    d. 

61 

4    12      0 

9      4      0 

62 

9    15      3 

63 

10      7      2 

64 

11      0      3 

65 

11    14      4 

66 

6      4    10 

13      9      8 

67 

18      6      4 

68 

14      4      6 

69 

16      4      4 

70 

K      ^      0 

16      6      »         '                  t 

Britannta  Life  Assurance  Company — continued. 

BRITANNIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered  by  Her  Maje9ty*$  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

ANNUAL  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

PoUcf-liolden  participate  in  Pr^flts  ^ter  FlTe  or  SeTcn  Ammal  Payments, 
aooordlng  to  the  tal>le  selected. 

Premiams  calculated  for  Every  Three  Honths'  dUterenee  of  age,  Inatead  of  the  whole 
jear,  as  in  other  Offices. 

Hair-Credit  Polleles  granted  on  temu  fmH9alt§/awmrdble;  iJie  unpaid  Ba^fPremivm 
being UqutdmUd outiif  the  ProJUs. 

*•«  At  the  last  Annaal  deneral  Meetla^,  a  redaetlon  of  80  per  cent,  wae 
BUMie  la  the  eorreat  year's  Prenriofli  oa  all  partlelpatlns  Polleles. 

GREAT  ADVAMTAOXS  OF  THIS  ZNSTZTnTZON. 

Policies  issued  free  of  Stamp  Duty. 

The  following  Important  improwement*  on  the  ordinarr  system  of  Life  Assurance  hare  been 
adopted  bjr  the  3rU4mnla  Oompanj,  and  are  reeommended  to  the  particular  aUentton  of  the 

A  Table  of  laereastaig  Bates  of  Premlaai,  especially  nsefal  to  Creditors  for 
^eurlnf  Loans  for  Debts.: 

Half  Credit  Bates*  whereby  half  the  Fremlom  only  is  paj^ble  daring  the  first  soTen 
years. 

Nam  assmvd  payaUe  at  Fifty*  Pllty-llve,  or  Sixty,  or  at  Death,  if  occorriug 
prevtonaly. 

Age  ef  <^  AJUMTtd  in  everf  eate  admUted  in  the  PoUeg. 

All  Claipu  pajiabU  in  Three  Menths  after  proqf  of  deaths  or  rsovrr  uin>Bn  discouiit. 

Medical  Attendants  remunerated  bv  the  Companp  in  all  ea$es  for  their  report*. 

So  charge  made  for  Atama  Daty,  PoHete*,  or  Admieeion  Feet. 

Premimmt  ma§  be  paid,,Mmif  ywny  or  Qiutrterhh  ond  pagment  mof  be  node  to  terminate 
afVerMe^  <«»,  or  any  other  number  qf  gears  required, 

_A  Board  ^Directors  and  Medical  Officers  in  attendanee  daily  at  7Vo  o'clock. 
^^Thlrtj  days  allowed  for  renewal  of  Policies. 

Lapsed  Polleles  renyed  within  twelre  mmitha,  on  the  prodnotion  of  eridenoe  satis- 
factory to  the  Dta-ectors  as  to  health  and  habits  of  life,  wlthoat  payment  of  the  Fine  nsoally 
regniriBd  by  other  Companlesi 

Wliole  World  Polleles  granted,  entitling  the  Assured  to  travel  to  or  reside  In  any  part  of 
Iht  WMd,  wUhont  spedal  pennisslon  of  the  Company,  thus  affording  complete  protecUon  to 
PoU^Boldan. 

Permission  granted,  on  application,  to  resida  in  British  North  America,  or  in  the  United 
States  of  Amenea,  not  south  of  Washington,  without  charg& 

In  Cases  of  Suicide,  if  the  Policy  be  assigned  to  a  bona  fide  Creditor,  the  sum  assured  wUl  be 
paid  without  deduction ;  If  the  PoUoy  be  not  so  asalgned,  the  ftill  amount  of  Premiums  recelTed 
thereon  (if  not  greater  than  Che  sum  aasvred),  will  be  returned  to  the  Family  of  the  Assured. 

Loans  to  PoUey  Bolders.»Tbe  Dfarectors  will  grant  Loans;  at  current  Bate  of  Interest, 
in  all  cases  where  PoUclea  hare  aeqoixed  an  offldal  Talue  not  under  £60. 


0"Tbe  Sabserlhers  arail  tbemselTOs  of  this  opportunity  to  offer  to  (heir  numerous 
frieskiteveA  the  PnbUc  ganeraUj,  their  alncen  acknowledgment  for  the  very  eztanalTe  patronage 
so  long  enjoyedbr  the  Brltaaala  Ufe  Assnraaee  Compaay,  evinced  by  the  clrcum- 
stance  of  over  TUrteea  Thoiisaad  Seven  flnndred  Policies  having  been  already 


TMseerg  decided  preference  oeer  iti  numeroue  eompeHlors  which  the  Britannia  continues 
to  receive,  mag  be  aUrlbuted  to  the  promptitude  as%d  liberaUtg  vMch  haw  been  observed  in  the 
a4fusiment  <^  eiatms^a  fact  to  which  mang  have  beme  pubHc  testimony,  to  the  attention  and 
despatch  gieen  to  all  tresuaetiens  qf  business^  together  with  the  most  earied  ea^d  accommodating 
raise  ef  Premimn  that  stabCiiy  can  admit  of. 

gB*8oUeltors  and  Asento  Introdnelns  Boslness  to  this  Company  receive 
a  Iweral  eommlsslon. 

Detailed  Proapectosea  and  every  information  given,  Aee  tf  expense,  on  application  to 

XD WARD  A  ANTBomr  rox, 

Afents  Ibr  the  Company, 

51  Dame  Street,  Dublin. 
Britaimia  Lifb  Assurance  Office, 

No.  51  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  January,  IMS. 
*•*  Govenmient  Stock,  and  all  manner  of  Joint  Stoek  Securities,  both  Home  and 

Foreign,  daUyBonght,  Sold,  and  Tra     ' 


,  THE    LIBHABY   TOR    KBW   BOOKS. 

MOEEOW'S  BBITISH  &  FOREKJN  LBMBY, 

KASSAU  STREET,  SOUTH  FREDERICK  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Clubs,  I    Litentry  iDBtitutions,    I    Reading  Rooms,  and 

Book  Societieei         j    HiliUTy  Mesi  Rooms,   |    Conntnr  Families, 

In  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  8\:j  i  lied  from  this  extensive  Library  with  every 

New  and  Choicb  Work  In  ertiy  I>bpabtmsnt  ov  Litebatcke,  and  all  the 

rcriodicals  for  peruaal  without  purchase. 

Snbscribers  in  town  can  have  every  Popular  New  Work  on  the  day  of  PuUi- 
cation ;  also  i\w  Reviews  and  Magaeines. 

tSiugle  Subscriptiou— OvK  Guinea  peb  Annum. 

Family  Subscription — ^Two,  Tbbub,  Five  Guineas,  arid  upwards. 

A  Prospectus,  with  Terms,  etc^  forwarded  free  on  application. 

Libbart,  NAsaAU  Stbbet,  April,  18C2. 
lASPORTANT  TO  TBS  READZNQ  PUBUa 

THE  DUBLIN  BOOK  SOCIEXy, 

In  connection  with  Morrow's  British  aad  Foreign  Lihraiy. 

H.  MORROW  would  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of  Reading  I>unilieB» 
residing  in  the  Suburbs  and  County  of  Dtiblin,  to  the  advantages  oflfeied  by 
THIS  NEW  DEPABTXSMT  OF  BU  UBBABT,  w hereby  the  New  and  Caoics  Bookb, 
Magazines,  and  Reviews  are  delivered  weekly  at  the  residence  ofsnbscribert  bg 
his  own  vans  vnthout  expense^  tremble,  or  digappoiMiment  The  foflowing  towns 
and  villages  are  included  in  this  iltnn: — Sandyroount,  Merrion,  Blackrodc, 
Kingstown,  Dalkey,  Ballybrack,  Stillorgan,  Randagh,  Roebuck,  CaxrickmlBos, 
Bray,  Rathgar,  Roundtown,  Whiteefaurdi,  Chapelisod,  Iaioui,  Maytna&i, 
Hacketstown,  Clondalkin,  Crumlin,  Blancfaardstown^  QonsiSa,  ClontBz^  Rafaeny, 
Malahide,  Howth,  Sutton,  and  all  intermediate  places. 

49*  A  Prospedms^  with  full  particulars^  may  he  had  on  afipUeatiom, 

Branch  and  Xiocal  Ubrarles. 

H.  MORROW  respectfully  begs  to  intimate  that  he  purposes  estaWiShiyig  m 
speedily  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  completed,  Bbanch  sitd  Locjx 
LiBBABiBS  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  in  Ireland.  Country  Subeciibers  to 
the  Dublin  Library,  reetding  near  to  those  towns  will,  by  this  anai^geraeDt^  have 
their  book  boxes  forwarUed  to  akd  ibom  Lublin  ebbb  or  all  RAn.wAT 
Charges  ob  Cabbiaoe. 

Tbe  foUoiring  are  bow  In  opentiim  :— 


DERRT    (Local   Library),   Biahop 

•Street. 
USMORfi  (Local  Iilnsry),lhe  Main 

Street 


itrsar:*- 

KILKENNY. 
LIMERICK. 
WATERI^OBD. 


CORK,  91  Patrick  Street. 
KINGSTOWN  (Branch  Library),  71 

Upper  George's  Street. 
PARS0N8T0WN  (Local  Libraiy), 

Ciunberiand  Square. 

Ths  ft)DoiriiigWfll  be  €/jfmeAiAihtcmunt^ib»fiPt»eAjnt:^ 

BELFA&rr. 
CARLOW. 
GALWAY. 

Other  Townt  will  follow  in  $uccimoiL 

A  Prospectus,  with  List  of  New  Works,  Post  P^ee  on  ApplicatioD. 

HAMILTON    MORROW, 

Bxit&Bh  and  Foreign  Z4brary, 

NA88AXJ  8TREST,  SOUTH  FBEDERICE  STBEET, 

0   LEINSTER   STBEET   ^Stationery  Departsnent),  anil 

19  LOWER  SAGEVnXE  STREET,  DUBLIN,  and 

01    PATRICK   8TRBBT,   CORK. 


€I[MS   imm   7HS    iUliMhB   I8I(S. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 
PRICE    TWO    SHILLINGS, 

Iliuslrated, 
FULL    MUSIC    SIZE, 

A  oollection  of  One  Hmidred  Aocieot  Xriflh  JlVS,  Gonntry  Danoes, 
National  Airs,  etc.,  indudiBg  ''  St  Patrick's  Day",  **  Garr^owen**,  <*  Bria 
Boroiinh*8  March",  etc    The  best  and  cheapest  selection  poblished,  including 
many  that  have  never  been  published.    Ana&ged  by  P.  H.  Hdohbs. 

0^  ro«t  free  for  Twenty-six  Stamps. 

DUBLIN: 

42     XiOWER     BAC^SVUiZiE     8TREXT 

▲KB 

23    SUFFOLK    STHSSnC. 

JOHNSTON    &    MAYSTON, 

AND 

SILK    MERCERS 

TO 

.THE   ^2€E]RI£€ii2fl   €<B)^ET, 

14  UFFEB  8ACEVILLE  STREET. 
SUMMARY     OF     DEPARTMENTS. 


Silks,  Dresd  Making, 

Shawls,  Straw  Bonnets, 

Mantlep,  Lacea, 

Fancy  DresBes,  Embroideries, 

Cashmeres  and  Prints,  Ribbons, 

Millinery,  Flowers, 

Ladies'  and  Children's  Undercloljiing  and  General  Outfitting 
Departmeiit. 

FAMILY    MOURNING. 


Hosiery, 

Gloves, 

Gentlemen's  Gloves, 

Linens, 

Unslins, 

Flannels. 


Wigham's  Patent  Portable  Gas  Apparatus. 


Thl«  Appantns  meets  the  wmnt  long  feU,  of  compact  vortable  (Ha  Works,  bjr  which  houses  of 
mode^te  dlmeasieai  may  be  lighted  by  HlMBe-aMMe  Ctas.  The  manafactiire  of  Gas  by 
this  Apparatus  is  so  rery  simple,  that  an  ordinary  labou'er  can  attend  to  it  withoat  haTliig  his 
time  for  other  oceapations  materially  interfered  with.  The  most  Important  adrantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  use  of  this  Apparatus  are  the  perfect  parity  of  the  Oas  produced,  and  the  eeooomy 
and  extreme  brilliancy  of  its  light.  ^ 

Sole    Proprietors   of  the   Patent,   J.   EDMUNDSON    ft    CO., 
34,  35,  ft  36  Capel  Street,  Dublin. 


mmmm 
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